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CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTION. 

Tbe matter set forth in this volume has to do with that mental 
tendency in humanity which Snda satisfaction in retaining super- 
stitions and in believing in them. It is an attempt to peep into 
that darkly veiled but interesting mental realm which holds the 
best preserved remnants of our psychic evolution, as well as those 
ethnic impulses which are responsible for much of our present 
behavior. 

The material upon which the discussions are based was gath- 
ered directly from the minds of young people during the time of 
their professional preparation for the work of teaching. It was 
collected in such a way as to avoid entirely the possibility of 
mutual help or suggestion. Blank slips of paper were passed to 
students, after they had taken their seats for class work, and they 
were asked unexpectedly to write out carefully all the supersti- 
tions they knew, each relying entirely on his own memory. No 
suggestive communication with each other or with the teacher was 
allowed. Each slip of paper was to bear but one superstition and 
the writer's honest expression of belief or non-belief in it. They 
were told that their belief was to be recorded in one of three dif- 
ferent forms. If a student was convinced be bad no belief in a 
given specimen which he had written, he was directed to write on 
the margin of the slip recording it: "No belief." If he felt that 
he could not honestly say "I have no belief in it," and yet waa 
conscious that an expression of full belief in it would over-state 
his faith, he was directed to mark it: "Partial Belief." Those in 
which he had full belief were to be so marked. It is necessary, 
for a proper appreciation of the expressions of belief, to say that 
the students, from whom these returns were collected, were earn- 
estly urged to give honest reports, and told that they wonld be 
shielded from individual publicity in the results. There is not 
the least doubt in the mind of the writer concerning the honesty 
of the reports. And it is worth while to say here that thre& 
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clasBes of belief were chosen instead of two for the sake of help- 
ing them to tell the truth. Partial belief means that "one would 
rather be on the right side," that there was a "feeling of belief" 
but it would be difficult to decide as to its exact strength. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that "partial belief" is belief. It is 
an indefinite and conditional belief to be sure, but it may be 
as persistent and as thoroughly superstitious as "full belief." 
Aloreover, the conditions under which these superstitions were 
gathered were most favorable to calm and rational judgment. 
Those who gave them were all students, as we have said, seated 
in a class-room, in the daytime, under the supervision of critical 
teachers, and wholly undisturbed by any distracting emotional 
stimulus. 

In this connection I wish to remark that those writers on 
superstition who have collected their material by going about 
soliciting from all classes, and frequently asking those inter- 
viewed to match specimens furnished by the questioner, have 
offered chances for the vitiation of their material not consistent 
with later scientific treatment. The plan adopted in the collec- 
tion of the material here given will, I believe, commend itself, to 
those who seek to prevent suggestion, as a method free from any 
possible unconscious or other bias on the part of the questioner. 
It gave each individual the same opportunity to express his per- 
sonal superstitious holdings and the faith that he had come to 
attach to them. And this is just what we are seeking to know. 
There is no set of superstitions which will appeal with exactly 
equal force to each individual of any large group of people: and 
for just the same reason that there is no set of religious doctrines 
which command the same degree of implicit faith from any great 
number of devotees. For this reason we will always get nearer 
to human nature, in such things as we have under consideration, 
when we get an honest, unhindered expression of personal atti- 
tudes. 

After records were taken, it often happened that individual 
members of the class volunteered to express their appreciation of 
the opportunity to record "partial belief" instead of being com- 
pelled to decide between no belief and full belief. They explained 
that while they really believed in an example they could not feel 
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HB if the belief were "full belief." This last remark is a signifi- 
cast one and deserves the most careful consideration. A "feeling 
to believe" antedj ites, and ^ten take sprece dence jll an y sort of 
"will to believe." or intellectual co mpiilsion toj teligve. 

-"TTie'apecimens Eiven in the classified lists were gathered from 
eight hundred and seventy-five students between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-eight years. The average age was about nineteen 
years. The large majority of them were women. The exact pro- 
portion of the sexes cannot be given. The failure to be exact in 
these particulars is due to the fact that, unintentionally, the re- 
turns of a few groups were prematurely mixed. But if 80 per 
cent, be taken to represent the number of women and 20 per cent, 
the number of men, the tnith will not suffer materially. Besides 
all evidence collected goes to show that the returns from the men 
differed very slightly, if nt all. from those of the women. Still I 
am inclined to believe that, if returns from the same number of 
men representing the same class of students were collected, expres- 
sions of belief would vary somewhat from those in hand. And yet 
it is only fair to say that on the basis of the returns gathered no 
such definite tendency is observable. I believe, howeve r, that men , 

»Tn1pr favurflhly j-nnditinna, aro 1pm rPHtly to believe in s upersti - 
tions than are w omen. But history juakea. jl yery p lain to ub . 
that when men become excited and wrought up in thgic. emoti onal 
UatureSi.they are guided far more by emotional and superatitiouB 
rgHntmim ttifj^ by reason. Besides we only need to look about us 
today to see on every hand evidences of their belief in luck, in 
fortune telling, in clairvoyance, and superstitious influences of 
various sorts, even during the hours of sober life. Were it not 
for this weakness, the great flare of advertisements which daily 
appear in our newspapers, regarding lotteries, "occult guidance 
in finding hidden mines." "Psychic Power which will give you 
control over all things," etc.. etc.. would prove utterly useless and 
wasteful, instead of the good investments they now undoubtedly 
are to those who prey upon the weaknesses of humanity. It will 
help us in this general estimate, too, to recall that although his- 
tory makes mention of more witches than wizards, men have been 
the accusers and the prosecutors; and perhaps they are almost 
entirely responsible for the great number of legal butcheries, of 
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so-called witches, which have been committed in aU lands in the 
name of religion and civil liberty. Moreover, men have written 
the hooka in behalf of witchcraft, as can be seen by reference to 
any list on this subject. Some of these have been men occupying 
positions of the highest judicial and religions importance, and 
they wrote from an earnest purpose to present the truth as they 
rtHiceived it. 

I have seen many men "locating veins" of water in the earth 
by means of a forked stick, and recently I came across a new book 
on "Water Witching," written by two Englishmen, and com- 
mended by men of high scientific authority, if we may believe 
the publishers. The authors are apparently intelligent men and 
make a show of scientific treatment of their siibject. Bnt when 
these and others of their belief insist that "it won't work" save 
for a favored few, we can feel pretty sure that there is a dan- 
gerous error somewhere. Generally speaking, men are more loth 
to express their superstitious faith than are women, but this does 
not necessarily ar^ie that the latter have more of it to express. 
I believe it is not far from the truth to say that if women were 
given the same practical experience in life as men, and if they 
were so conditioned as to acquire an equal breadth and variety 
of experience, what now seems to some as such a wide and funda- 
mental difference in this regard would he greatly lessened. When 
we recall that a student' of education discovered a few years ago, 
in the office of a "broker," more than half a million of letters, 
which had been written chiefly by young men to quack doctoi's 
for advice and treatment, we realize something of the potency of 
emotional suggestion, and the willingness of our men to believe in 
spite of knowledge. 

Prom the point of view of method the material is uniform in 
that it was gathered from a classified body of students and there- 
fore admits of direct statistical treatment. On the other hand, 
the material represents, perhaps, as wide a geographical distri- 
bution as any collection which could be gotten together from the 
same number of young people so uniformly classified. It was 
gathered from the students of two normal schools working under 
the same entrance requirements, though separated from each 
'See Lancaster, Pedagogical Spmtiiary, Vol. 5, p. J24 t. 
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other by more than sU handred miles. Furthermore, these were 
all California students whose parents for the most part came 
from all states and nearly all countries. While, therefore, they 
typify a special and somewhat limited class, they represent in a 
definite way a general mental attitude. 

The method used in the classification and arrangement of the 
specimens collected needs a few words of explanation in order to 
facilitate a study of the lists. In the first place it will be seen 
that they have been grouped under general headings which were 
determined by the nature of the data which the superstitions 
themselves claimed to interpret. It was found after much study 
and many attempts that no other method offered the same free- 
dom of grouping and at the same time an equal amount of sug- 
gestive comparison. For example, all that refer in a primary 
way to salt have been grouped under this heading regardless of 
the varieties of interpretations given to them ; so with horseshoes, 
birds, dishrags, or any other of the groups given. By this class- 
ilicatioQ the mind of the reader is brought, as it were, into some- 
thing of the environment of those who developed superstitions. 
He sees at once what objects and events the folk-mind deemed 
portentous and ominous, or at least those to which they have at- 
tached superstitious interpretations. 

In the second place, the specimens in each group are no 
arranged as to bring together those most alike, always giving 
precedence to the general or generic. This plan can be under- 
stood more readily by taking a group as an illustration. For 
example, all the specimens collected, which refer in a primary' 
way to salt, have been put together to form a group, and the first 
example given under this heading represents as nearly as could 
be determined the most generic form of the salt-superstition 
found in the group. Those following grow more and more spe- 
cific and consequently exhibit the changes which they undergo in 
transmission and in adaptation, though of course it must be 
understood that the most general form is not often if ever the 
original form. What is true in regard to the arrangement of this 
group is true of each succeeding one. 

It will be seen also, that nearly all of the groups are intro- 
duced by one or more similar specimens gathered from literature. 
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other collectioDfl, and personal observation, and are here inserted 
merely for purposes of su^estive compariBon. 

It should be stated at this point that no liberties whatever 
have been taken either with the form or language in which the 
superstitions were presented. They have been recorded just as 
they were written by the young people from whom they were 
collected. 

I am not a specialist in folk-lore and therefore make no serious 
attempt to deal in a general way with that subject. The material 
presented has been gathered and ordered simply in the hope that 
through it we might arrive at a better understanding of the 
common mind as it exists amongst us today, in order to know 
better how to deal with it in matters educational. If, by chance, 
the material set forth turns out to be suggestive to those who are 
laboring in the larger field of folk-thought, it will be of course a 
source of pleasure to me. But the specialist who reads, expecting 
to find a discussion of current theories of folk-lore, will be disap- 
pointed. To all such, let me say, here is a mass of original data 
which has been carefully collected and honestly wrought into the 
form it now holds, and if it can be used to advantage in the illus- 
tration or elucidation of current theories it is heartily and cheer- 
fully furnished. Y,My chief interest, as I have suggested, lies in 
the field of practical education. In fact this study grew out of 
sn attempt to discover the reasons why the students furnishing 
the data seemed unable to look at the problems of life and mind 
in a scientific way. In working with them I constantly felt that 
their intellectual grasp and freedom were being hindered by sub- 
jective conditions over which neither they nor I seemed to have 
much control. They were so often unwilling to assent to what 
seemed to me reasonable interpretations that I felt the need of a 
better understanding of these unconscious hindrances, and set to 
work in the way already indicated. And, while I may not have 
succeeded in pointing out specific methods of dealing with such 
conditions, I csnnot help thinking that ail who study the returns 
carefully will find in them suggestions bearing upon the larger 
problems of education. It is my conviction that before we can 
deal with the people most successfully we must know as far as 
possible their present condition. Before we can with certainty 
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expect the appearance of rational freedom as a guiding principle 
in human behavior, we must catculate the labor and time it will 
require to eradicate the mental remnants which now delude us 
and urge ub backward instead of forward. 

It sometimes happens that an unfounded and an over ex- 
pectant optimism begets a reaction which ends in an extreme 
form of pessimism and despair. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the educational leaders of our country, a country whose future 
will be determined by the rational and mqral enlightenment of its 
whole people, will not err in underestimating the task we have 
set for ourselves. All enthusiasts who go about preaching the 
doctrine that social and intellectual regeneration can be accom- 
plished in a decade or in a century, ought to be called to account, 
and, if possible, made to realize that such talk is not only silly 
but dangerous. It is not necessary to be pessimistic in order to 
be cautious, but it is absolutely essential in things social to be 
cautious to prevent the calamities incident to a widespread loss 
of faith in education, and the possibilitiea of social amelioration. 

Dazzled by the present state of material progress, and inclined 
to fall into the current mistake of looking back upon man's 
development as a thing accomplished within a few centuries, we 
are easily led into an expectation altogether too optimistic and 
essentially irrational. Either man is yet in his evolutional in- 
fancy — if we may judge from his behavior — or else it was never 
intended that he should conform to the image of his Creator. 



In a study of the lists it will be noticed that the figures in the 
last column, marked "totals." represent the number of individ- 
uals giving the superstition opposite. The figures in the other 
columns represent the number of these expressing the sort of 
belief indicated at the head of these columns. By this arrange- 
ment the reader can interpret as he reads. 

Acknowledgments are due to Professor J. E. Shepardaon of 
the State Normal School of Los Angeles and to President C. C. 
Van Liew of the State Normal School at Chieo for valuable and 
critical assistance in collecting the material here presented. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CLASSIFIED LISTS OF SUPERSTITIONS. 



It will bring ill-fortune to epill salt, unless some of it be (rath- 
«red up and cast into the fire. {Frencli.) 



It you B pill aaJt, tou'11 have bad luck 

If 70U spill salt, it is the sign of trouble '. 

As manj JajB of salt 70U apill 

80 maay dajB of sorrow you'll ftll 

If you apill aalt, you'll cry before night 

If tbe salt is spilled, there'll be company to dinner 

If you spill salt, you 'II surely have bad luck unless you 
throw some over your shoulder 

If you spill salt, you will quarrel with a friend unless 
you throw some of the spilt salt over your left 
shoulder 1 

If salt is spilt and some be immediately thrown over the 
right shoulder, bad luck will be averted 

if you spill salt, you'll hare bad luck unless you burn 
some of it 

If you spill salt, throw some in the Are or you'll have a 
quarrel 

If you Bpill salt on the floor, you'll have trouble n-ilh 
neighbors. The trouble may be averted by burning 
some on the stove 

If you upset a salt cup, you 11 lose a friend unless you 
burn some salt 

If you spill salt, you'll quarrel with your frienil unless 
you sweep up the salt and burn it 
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It is th« tagn of ft quarrel to spill ttlt IS 

Spilling the salt means a quarrel in the family 

If joo spill salt and do not pick it np, joa will anrdy 
have a quarrel „ 

It is the sign of a flght to spill salt 2 

If yon spill salt, yoa will have a flght with a friend 1 

It is a ngn of > flght to spill salt; bnt if you bum some 
of it, you 11 be yietor 

If yoa spill aalt, you will get a whipping 2 

If you start anywhere and spill salt, something will 
happen to yon 1 

If you spill salt on the table between yourself and some 
other person, it iodicatea a quarrel will ariw between 

Spilling salt is the mga of tears 1 

If you spill salt, it betokens sorrow which will cause as 

many tears as there were grains of salt spilt 1 

Throwing away salt will bring bad luck 1 

It will bring bad luck to throw away any salt left from 
a luncheon 1 

It will bring bad luck to return borrowed aalt ..„ 4 

If you return borrowed salt, you will have tronble with 

the person from whom you borrowed it 2 

Never thank s person for borrowed salt, for it would 

bring bad luck to the one who loaned it 

If the salt becomes damp, it will rain 

When at table, do not let any one help you to salt, for 

he will thereby help you to trouble 

If fou put too much salt in the cookingt it means you 

are in love 1 

If you eat a thimbleful of salt just before retiring, and 
jump into bed backward, you will dream of some one 
bringing you nater, and that person will marry you 1 

When moving into a new house you should put a bag of 
salt in before you put in anything else, and you will 
have good luck 



=3 i 
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Bread and Butter. 

Never leave a loaf of bread upside down, for it will be sure to 
cause ships to sink, {Negro. Soutkem Statet.) 

4 li ii I 

BnouDg the bread ia a sure sign of a quarrel 1 1 

If jou burs, jour br«ad, jour husband will come in eraa 1 I 

Eating bnmt breed or cake will make the hair curl 1 1 

If jour bread eraclu op«n on top, jov will hear of a 

death soon _ 1 .,.. 1 

It is unlucky to leave a loaf of bMad upside down on 

the table. , 1 J 

If yon accidentally tnm a loaf of bread upaide down 

while cutting it, jou will Boon hear of a deatb 1 1 

A flgfat will be the reenlt of turning your bread wrong 

aide up on the table 1 1 

If you drop a piece of bread, Mine one will come who is 

hungrier than yon are 1 .... 1 

If a piece of buttered bread falU on its buttered aide, it 



If you drop a piece of bread with the buttered side 
down, yott ntay eipect a hungry visitor 1 

If > crumb of bread drops out of your mouth, death will 
be upon you within a week 1 

Eating bread buttered side down brings wealth 1 

If jott take bread at table when you already have some, 
aOme one is coming hungry 1 

If you take the last slice of bread from the plate, you 



When baking bread, it one loaf rises higher than an- 
other, something is going to happen 

If you take food on your plate when you still have some 
of that kind, it is a sign some one is coming 

To help yourself to bread or other food when yoo have 
some on your plate is a sign that some one is coming 
hungry 
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Taking A seeond pieee of bread at the table if jou al- 
ready have one is the sign Bome one will oome to the 
house, hungry 2 

If you take s second piece of Wead while you have Bome 
on your plate, some one will come asking for food .... 

If you have butter on your piste and take butter, Bome- 
body IB coming hungry 

If yon help yourself to butter when you have some, some 
one is coming batter hungry 

If you take butter when you have some, there will be a 
wedding in the family within a year 

If you take more of a certain article while eating, when 
you have some left on your plate, yon will some day 
lack for that thing 



To take the last pieee of bread on the plat« insures your 
being an old maid 2 

If you take the last pi«ce of bread on the plate, yon will 
not •* married this year 

When you help yourself ti 
have some is a sign si 



D food not knowing you 
ae IS coming bungry to 



If, when you are eating, Homething falls from your fork 
as you were about to eat it, it is a ngn that it was 
not meant to be eaten 1 1 

If you eat pickles, it is a sign that you are in love 1 1 

Tea and Coffee. 

If the bubbles, which arise in a cup of coffee as the result of 
the dissolving sugar, cover the surface of the liquid, it means that 
you are to have much money. {Paris.) 



If you leave the tea-kettle uncovered after filling it, 
company is coming 



9 by reading tea-grounds 1 
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Floating te&-ground3 meana that visitors are coming 

The number of floating leaves in your cup of tea fore- 
tells the number of visitorB which ;ou may expect .... 

When a long stem of a tea-leaf rises to the surface of 
the cup, company is coming ... 

Tf yoo find tea-grounds in your pup, it is a sign of vis- 
itors coining; the size of the visitors depending on 
the size of the tea-ground; ft long one means a man, 

a short one, a woman 

If a tea-leaf rises to the top of your cup, you are to 
have visitors. If the leaf is soft, a lady; if hard, a 

If the stem of a tea-leaf comes to the top of a cup of 
tea, you will have a caller very soon. You can de- 
termine whether the caller will bo old or young, a 
man or woman, by biting the stem 

If there is a stem in your tea, a visitor may be eipected. 
If it sinks to the bottom the visitor will remiun all 

If tea-grounds are found in your cup, you may expect a 
letter, company, or bad news. If you will place the 
grounds on one fist and strike them with the other 
and at each stroke name a day of the week, you can 
determine the day when the letter, company, or news 
may be expected by noting when the grounds stick to 
the fist used in striking 

Sticks in the tea foretell the coming of company; a gen- 
tleman if hard, a lady if soft. The stick should be 
placed on the palm of the hand and slapped with the 
other hand. If it falls, the company has changed his 
mind and is not coming. If it sticks to the left 
band, be is coming today; if to the right, he is corn- 






Leaves in the tea are letters soon to come 3 

If there are grounds in your tea, a paper is coming to 

If there are tea-leaves in yonr eup, you will get money 2 

If a round place of foam is floating in your eup of tea 
or coffee, you will get a present 1 
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Bubbles on a cup of tea or coffee ia a sign of money 3 2 .... S 

If joM will (Iriok tbe bubbles on jonr cup of tea, yon 

will get mODCy 2 - 

If there are bubbles in your cup of tea and you can get 
them into your spoon without breaking them, you 
will get a fortune — 1 .... 1 

If tbe bubbles on your cup of coffee form a ring in the 

middle of tbe surface, you will soon be kissed 1 1 

If you want to know whether or not absent ones will re- 
turn, stir up tbe grounds in your cup of coffee. If 
the grounils rise, the absent onea will return 1 1 

pL.^NTS AND Fruit. 

If the lilies bloom during the month of February, the year 
will be prosperous, {Chinese.) 



K=E 



To find a four-leaved clove r will bring good luck 2 

To find a four-leaved clover is a sign of joy soon to 

If you sitallow a four-leaved clover, good luck will 

Four-leaved clovers worn in the ahoes bring good luck 

If you find a four-leaved clover and then make a wish, 
you will have your wish 

If yon find a four-leaved clorer and put it in your shoe, 
the first man you meet yon will marry 

Put a four-leaved clover in the shoe and at the same 
time make a wish ; if the clover is still there when 
tbe shoe is removed the wish will come true 

To find a clover with five or seven leaves is to find bad 
luck 

If you hold a buttercup under your chin, and the yellow 
is reflected, you are fond of butter 

Ivy is an unlucky plant 
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A passion-Tine in the yard brings bad luck 

Throw a piece of love vine over your shoulder: if it 
grows, yon are in love 

If we whirl a sprig of love vine around our beads three 
times and let it fall, and it falls on a plant and 
grows, we will be fortunate in falling in love 

The plant "wandering Jew" will bring ;ou ill if kept 
in the house - 

If when picking nettles jov hold four braath, they will 
not sting jou 

To recover a tost object, take a dandelion puff ball and 
blow on it with the breath, then follow the direction 
□f the little particles and you will find the object .... 

If you plant flowers when you are feeling ill, the flowers 

will not grow 

If an apple tree blooms out of season, there will be a 
death among the relatives soon 

To eat an apple that is left over a year on a tree will 
bring death 

If the beet plants all run to seed, there will be a death 
in the family soon 

If you plant an evergreen tree in your dooryard, one of 
your family will die when the shadow is large enough 
to cover a grave 

If yon plant com when the oak leaves are as big as 
rabbit's ears, there wiU be a large crop 

Never thank any one for seeds, or they will not grow .... 

If in sowing grain a piece of ground is missed, there will 
be a death in the family of the sower before the 
grain is harveated 

Hang a bamboo cane, vrith one end cocked up on a 
string so that it will rotate easily, and the open end 
will swing round and point toward a place where 
gold may be found 

An abundant crop of acorns signifles a bard winter 

If acoms and yellow-jackets are numerous during the 
r, the foUowing winter will be severe 
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If while riding horseback jon carry a peach tree awitch, 

it will bring bad luck 2 2 

There ia a belief that when a forked willow branch 
turns in the band it is a sign ot water in the ground 
at that placB 1 I 

If 70U peel an apple and do not break the peeling and 
then drop the peeling on the table, the letter it forms 
will be the initial of your lover 1 .... 1 

If you throw an apple peeling over your left shoulder, 
the letter it most nearly resembles is the initial of 
your future husband 1 1 -... 2 

Pee! an apple and move the peeling around your head 
three times and toss it on tbe floor: it will form the 
initial of your future husband's name 1 1 .... 2 

If you throw an apple peeling over your shoulder and a 
certain letter is formed, that letter is initial of your 
future companion's first name 1 1 

Peel an orange, throw tbe peeling over your right shoul- 
der; whatever initial the peeling makes will be the 
initial of your husband or wife 1 1 

Throw an orange peeling over the left shoulder and it 
will form the initial of the man or woman you will 
marry 1 I 

Fire. 

A chunk of iire, falling down on the hearth, is a sure sign 
that a cuest in coming. {North Carolina.) 

.!* -I =s ■" 
^l £« £| I 

If the fire crai^klea, it is a sure sign of news 1 .... 1 

If the Are sisiles, there will be a storm 1 1 

If the fire crackles loudly, there is going to be a rain .... 1 1 

If a fire puffs, it is a sure sign of a naghbor's quar- 
reling 1 .... 1 

When sparkles of fire burn on the outside of a kettle, 

r«in will surely follow 1 1 
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If yon let ths fire die ont, while cooking, your hnaband 
will be > laiy man 

If a joung ladjr fflakea the fire burn well, ihe will have 
a good hvHband 

If a maiden cannot build a good flie, her husband will 
be a lazj man 

If jou eariy Are from one room to another, there will be 
a quarrel in the familj 

If a single pertou can make a fire in a atove, at the first 
trial, it is a sign that ths future helpmeet will be 
very bright and energetic 

When the smoke goes straight up from tfae fire, it will 



The lightning will strike whatever you work at on ascension 
day. (Harz mountains. See Grimm, Teutonic Mythology.) 



*2 IS n I 



It is bad luck to bum a tree which has been struck by 

lightning 

Never touch a tree that has been struck by lightning, for 
it is possessed of derils and will bring misfortune to 



If you pick your teeth with a splinter taken from a tree 
that has been struck with lightning, you will never 
have the toothache 



Rainbow. 

Where a rainbow touches the earth, there ia a golden dish. 
{Old Oerman. See Grimm.) 

'I II li I 

The rainbow is the sign of good luck 1 1 

Rainbow at night is a sailor's delight; 

Bainbow at morning, sailors take warning 9 S T 22 
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When a rainbow ia *een after a ttorm, the storm !■ over .. 
There ia gold at the end of the rainbow 



Oo to the end of the lainbow and ;ou will find a pot of 



If you are out of money, you must not allow the moon to shine 
into your empty purse, or it will never be filled. {Oerman. See 
Grimm.) 

4 li 11 I 

Potatoes planted in the dark of the moon wil) give a 

good crop S 3 8 16 

If yoo plant potatoes in the dark of the moon, they will 

all go to tops 12 3 

If jou plant your potatoes in the light of the moon, you 

will have a good wop 2 3 4 9 

If yon plant potatoes when the moon is fnll, you will 

have a good crop 3 .... 3 6 

Potatoes planted in the light of the moon will all go t« 

If potatoes are planted in the full of the moon, they will 

alt go to tops 1 .... 1 2 

Farmers who plant their grain during a growing moon 

have good crops 3 .... 3 6 

Vegetables or fruit that produce above ground should be 

planted on the increase of the moon — 2 2 5 9 

Hoots and vegetables that produce in the earth ahould 

be planted on the down of the moon 116 7 

If yon plant anything in the full of the moon, it will all 

go to top _ 3 2 18 
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tt yon plant &uj^hing in the dark of the moon, it will 
all grow to root 



If you roof your houM in the decreeae of the moon, the 
shingles will never w&rp or turn up 



Rail fence* built in tbe dark of the moon will soon decay 
at the bottom 



Never build a fence in the new of the moon. Worms 

and inaecta wiQ eat into the posts and cause decay 1 

If you cover tbe grass with a board in tbe dark of the 
moon, the grass will turn white, but will stay green 
if eoTBred in full moon 1 

Do not grub treea in the light of the moon, because they 

will sprout again 1 

Washing your hair irben there is a new moon makes it 

grow 1 

If you cut the hair in the new moon it will grow better 7 9 14 



Out the ends of your hair every new moon and it will 
grow bettor .... 

Cutting the hair during tbe first quarter of the moon 
causes it to grow faster ., 

If a person's hair is cut on the Friday after new moon 
it will grow better 

One's hair will make more rapid growth if cut off dur- 
ing the last quarter of the moon 



If tbe hair is cut in tbe full of the moon, it will grow 
very rapidly 

Trim or singe tbe hair in the dark of the moon to keep 
it from splitting 

If the hair be cnt in tbe dark of tbe moon, it will be 
barah and slow of growth 

Light hair will tnm darker if cut in the dark of the 



If animals are butchered during the light of the moon, 
the meat will shrink when cooked 
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If 70U kill ft pig during the new moon, the meat will 

ahrivel ap in the (rying pan 1113 



Fork trill not be good unleas killed in the full of the 



Meat killed in dark of the moon shrinks when cooked .. 



If hogs are killed in the dark of the moon, the meat will 
shrink when cooked - 

Fiib hung in the moonlight will quickly spoil 



The moon shining on a person's face when asleep will 
fauBO insanity 

If a person sleeps ivith the moon shining on his face 
habitually, insanity will result 



Moonnliire on the face of a sleeper causes first restless- 
now, then headache or neuralgia, and finally insanity .. 

If you wish a wish to the new moon, it will come true 

When yo(i first see the new moon, make a wish and it 



If yuii make a wish on the nen- moon, spit on the ground 
u'hile looking at it: your wish is sure to come true 



r yon see the new moon over your left shoulder for the 
first time and nt the same time make a wish, your 
wish will be granted 6 
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To see ft new moon over jour left Moulder will bring 
good luck the raat of the mouth _ 2 

Seeing a new moon over the left shoulder is an indica- 
tion one will be married within a year 1 

It in good luck to Bee the moon over the left iboulder if 
you have money in yonr hand 1 

If yon look at the new moon over your left shoulder >nd 
hold a pocketbook in one hand and make a wish, the 
wish will come true 

n for the first time over your 
some money in your pocket, 
you are going to receive more money soon 1 

If you see the new moon over your left shoulder for the 
first time, you will have bad luck 29 

If you see the new moon over your right shoulder, it is 
good luck 43 

If yon look at the new moon first over the right shoul- 
der, it will bring you good luck before it is full 

If you see the new moon over yonr right shoulder and 
have money in your pocket, you will have plenty of 
money while the moon lasts 4 

To see the new moon for the first time full in the face 
brings hard work until the next new moon 



If you look at the new moon over your right shoulder, 
you will hare bad luck 3 

If yon look at the new moon over the right shoulder, 
then shake your band at it, you will have plenty of 
pocket money the rest of the month 1 

It is bad Inck to sneese while looking at the new moon 2 

Never look at the new moon with anything in your 
hands, lest you be burdened all month 1 

If your hands are empty when you first see the new 
moon, you will lose something you prize highly 1 

If you see the new moon for the first time and your 
hands are full, you will receive a present that month .... 
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1 at the moon, jrou will have 



If 70D we the new moon through the boshea, it i 
bad lock and the reverse 



Bad luch will come to 70a if yoa look at the new moon 
first through glass 1 

It is bad luck to see the new moon reflected in a mirror 1 

If trees are trimmed dniing the full of the moon, the 
treea will grow better and also yield better I 

If yon brand a cow in the growing moon, the brand will 
grow much larger; brand in the fnl) moon, and the 
scar will remain the same 



If the new moon is so placed in the sky that the two 
points are up, it is a sign of a dry month, for it is 
said that it will hold all the water 3 



If the point of the n 



n hangs down there will be 



If the new moon lies on its back, it is a sure sign that 
there will be rain that month. (This is true because 
the Indian has a place then to hang his powder horn 
while he is at hom& When Uie Indian cannot hang 
bis powder bom on the horn of the moon he goM 
hunting) 

A change of weather is likely to accompany a change of 
the moon 

If it rains at one time of the moon, all the rain during 
the year will occur at the same time of the moon .. 

Look at the new moon over your right shoulder, make a 
wish and repeat the following lines; 
" Xew moon, new moon, pray tell me who my 

husband is to be, the color of his hair, 
The clothes that he shall wear, and the day that 
he shall wed me." 
The wish will come true .. 



It will come tru< 


! if on first sedng the new moon you 


repeat: 




■■Newmo. 


)n, good moon, tell me, tell me true 


If my lov. 


fr loveth me; if he do, let me see his 


face; 




If he do n. 


Bt, let me see his back" 



[Vol. 6 

a f 
1 6 
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It jaa repeat the following lines on first weing a new 
moon, 7onr wiihea will eome true : 

"New moon, new moon, fair and free, 

Tell me who my true Ioto is to be: 

The color of bis eyes, the color of his hair, 

The color of the clothes he now doth wear; 

Let him appear in m; dreams tonight" 1 

When yon first see the new moon, take three steps back- 
ward, all the time looking at the moon, and repeat: 
' ' New moon, true moon, true and bright, 
If I haTe a true love, let me dresm of him to- 

It I am to marry near, let me hear the cow low; 
If far, let me hear the bird cry; 
And if never, let me hear the hammer knock" 
The one yon dream of yon are to man? 1 

A riug around the moon means rais 2 

If there are rings around the moon, rain will come in as 
many days as there are rings 1 



The number of stars in the eirele about the moon indi- 
cates the number of days before the rain 



Stars. 

"A failing star signifies the death of some great man." 
(Codrington. The Melaneaians, their Anthropology and Folk- 
lore, p. 348.) 



If yon wish on the evening star, your wish will c 



When yoD see the first evening star, make a wish, throw 
a kiss at the star, and your wish will come true 

If you look at the first star in the evening and make a 
wish, not looking at it again, the wish will come trne 
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A wish made □□ the first Mar at night will come true 
providing the wiiher does not speak before being 

If 70D wigh on the first star jo\i see in the eveiuDg and 
then turn away and count five other stare before 
seeing the first one again, your wish n'[ll come true .. 

If jou kiss jour hand three times at tbe first star seen 
at evening, make a wish and avoid looking at any 
other star that evening, your wish will come true 

When you see the first star at night, look steadily at it 
while saying the following rhyme: 
"Starlight, star bright, 
First star I've seen tonight; 
I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I tvish tonight." 
Then make your wish and it will come true 1' 



8aj 



the first star you see in the evening: 

Starlight, star bright. 

First star I've seen tonight; 

I wish I may, I wish I might 

Have the wish I wish tonight." 
Wish as you repeat this throe times, and your wish 
will come true ' 

If you see only one star, and say : 

Star bright, starlight. 

First star I've seen tonight; 

I wish I may, I wish I might 

Have this wish I wish tonight" 
over three times without looking from the star, and 
name your favorite poet and throw as many kisses 
at tbe star as you are old and not look at that star 
again that night, the wish will come true 

On seeing the first star in the evening say; 
Starlight, star bright. 
First star I 've seen tonight ; 
Wish I may, wish I might 
Dresm of my true love tonight." 
Then pifk up anything under your foot and place it 
under your pillow 
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i miixemve uighta watcfa a star and make e 
the same each night, and it will be granted 



If 70U see a star falling, it ia an omen of ill-lack 1 

If ;oD see a Btar falling, it ie a ngn that some one ie 
dying 7 



If a star falle, it is a ngn that some one ie dpng and 
hiB Boul IB going to heaven 

If ;oa niBh when yon see a falling star, you will get 
your wish 

If yon Bee a shooting star and «an make a wish before 
it has entirely disappeared, yonr wish wiU come tnis 

If yon make e 
footing Hta 



If yon can count ten while yon see a Bhooting star, you 
will get Bome money before the week is over 



If you Bee a star fall and repeat the words ' ' money, 
money, money," before it is out of sight, you will 
get HOme money 

If you can say "Money before the week jb ovt" before 
a, falling star has disappeared, you will receive 
money before the week is ont 

If a star dogs the moon, it bodes ill 

When a star falls, the direction it takes will indicate 
where a death is occurring 



Never pass anything over the baby's head, or it won't grow; 
but if such a thing happens, pull the hair on the top of its head 
upwards. (Old German. See Grimm's Teutonic Mythology.) 

.S IS =5 I 
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It will bring bad luck to a child to cat its nails during 

the first year of its life 1 1 

If a baby's nails are ent before it reaches the age of 

one year, it will become a thief 5 5 
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If a bab;'s flDger-naila are cut before it ia one yeu old, 

it will be light flagered. Tbe naili ahonld be torn 

If jou itep over a ebitd while it is lying on the floor, the 

child will not grow any more ^ 

A new baby will die if named for a deceased baby 

If a baby falls out of bed, it will not be a fool 

If a child does not fall out of bed before it ia a year 

old, it will die young 

The flnt object that a baby in attracted by will indicate 

the profession that he will follow 

If you allow a child to aee ita face in a mirror before it 



If 



s a year old, it will not live through the year 4 

a baby looks into a looking-glass before it is a year 
old, it will be a thief when grown np 1 



If a baby is pretty, it will grow up ngly; if ugly, it will 

become beautiful when grown up 

You must say "Ood bless yout " when a baby sneeies, 

or the fairies may get him 

B all per- 
le during 

Ufe 

If a baby keeps its hands closed, it will be stingy when 

If you tie a piece of buckskin around a baby 's neck, it 
will not have the croup 

t a baby u gluttonons, it cj 
on a bread-ehelf for a fe 

If you change the baby's name, it will die 

a black, and it will never grow 

Never call a baby an angel, or it will die before the year 

If you rock tbe cradle when it is empty, the baby will 

t will not live to walk on 

Always take a baby up into the garret before it goes 
into the kitchen, or bad luck will follow , 
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Birds. 

When birds are asked to make known the place where precious 
metals are hidden, they will always indicate where the rieheet 
mines are to be found. (Ancient Oreek. See Aristophanes, The 
Birds.) 

is 11 n 3 

'"S £« ■"£ ^ 
If a Inid flies againit a window, there will be a death in 

the family 8 8 

When a bird flies through the window, it is bringing a 

message „ 112 

t a bird flies into the window, it ia an ill omen 4 116 



f a bird flies in at your window, there will be a death 

in the family 11 11 5 27 

f a bird flies into the house, a death will occur io the 
family within one year 1 



.1 a bird «omee into the house and sings, there will b 
death in the family 

'.t a bird Biea into a window and is caught, it mean 
death to the person who catches the bird 



is bad luck to have a bird fly into the house when any 
one is sick 

.t a bird flies into a sick room, the person will die 

When a bird fliee into a sick room and flutters over the 
aick person, the person will die 

is a sign of death if a bird flies down the chimney 

f you see a flock of birds circUng overhead, it is a sign 



f you put salt on a bird's tail, you e 



If a bird flies three times around the head of a person, 
it means that person will die soon 
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If a bird gets a hair from ^oar head and weaves it into 

its DOSt, your bead will aeh« as long aa the bird seta 

If fou kill a bird that has young, you will be punished 
later by the young 1 



il 



If a caaar; bird flies Into a room and remains a long 
time, a death occnis in the familj soon afterwards .... 1 

If a white pigeon roosts on the bouse, there will be a 
death there in leas than a year 1 

If a white dove cooes over your house, yon will have bed 



It is a sign of death if a white dove lights on your door- 

If a white dove lights on the window-sill, it brings death 1 
If a thrush sings through the day, it is a sign of rain .... 1 



Get in a tree while a enekoo is crying, and yoa wiU g«t 
your wish 

It will bring you good luck to Oud the stone in a swal- 
low's neat 



To see a flock of blackbirds when you are starting o 
some errand means that you will be UDSUCoewful .... 

If a inafipie crosses your path when you are starting o 
a journey, go back and commence again, or you wi 

have bail luck 
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Crows flTing ftroniid a houM iodicate death or ncknesa 
which will BCMin follow 1 

If three black erowB fly orer jma houN, it ii a ligii of 
bad luck - ~ 1 

Sm a. flock of twenty or more erows, count them before 
they fly awaj, wish and your wiflh will come true 1 

When the whip-poor-will frequently eallB near the house, 
it ia a aign of misfortune to the inmatee 2 

The ciy of a whip-poor-will indicatea the preaenee of a 

To hear a bittern booming is a sign of bad luck 

It is good luck to see a. flock of wild geeee flying up in 

the air 1 

If a flock of geese fly over the house, there wiU be a 

death in the family 

The flying of geeee toward the south signiflea rain 

When a flock of geese flies north, it is a sure aign of 

When the geese fly south, expect cold weather; when 
they fly north, expect warm weather 1 

If wild geese fly at night, it is a sign of rain 

If one sees a flock of wild geese flying high in the air 
or hears them, it is a aign of rain coming from the 
direction from which they are flying 

Should a hawk fly over the bouse, it means some one is 
coming to stay 

If storks build in the chimney, good luck will befall the 
inmates of the house 1 

If a sea-gull hovers round a veasel many miles from 
land, it is a bad omen 

If the sea-gulls fly far inland, it is a sign there will be 

a storm at sea 

If an albatross is killed at sea, some harm will come to 
the ship which bears the destroyer of the bird 1 

Keeping ostrich feathers in the house brings ill-luck 1 



il i 
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L bnzzBrd'a shadon', jou will shake bands 



If a loDs vulture ie seen in the tkj, it n 



Make a wish when jou see a lone buzzard, and if he 
flaps bis wings tbree times it will come true 



Whea the night owl cries by day, a fire will break out. 

{German.) 

If jou hear an owl hoot, it means trouble 1 1 



if an owl boots at yon, it means bad luck 

The hooting of an owl is a sign of death 1 

If an onl hoots at night where one can hear it, it is the 
sign of death in the family 1 



If an owl boota around the houae at night, it foretells 
death in the family 

If an owl shrieks as she flies over the house, that house 
is in danger 

The booting of a screech owl indicates the presence of 
the death angel 

If an owl comes into the house, bad Inek will follow 



If you meet an owt, you will soon learn something of 
great advantage to you 



Peacocks. 



"Xfrs. S is a woman of unusual shrewdness and force of 

character, though somewhat illiterate. She is not religious. In 
fact I think she is ({uite skeptical on such questions. For at least 
four generations back her ancestors have lived in America. 
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"Sitting by the window one day, looking at a book which I 
had brought her, she came upon a peacock feather which I had 
placed in the book for a mark. As soon as she saw it, she threw 
the book out of the window, declaring that she would not have it 
in the house for anything. Upon my teasing her about such 
superstition, she said she didn 't care, and that she knew it was 
foolish, but there was 'enough Irish blood' in her to make it im- 
possible to keep the feather in the bouse. ' ' 

{Reported to me by a friend who is not inclined to exag- 
gerate.) 



It ii veij bad tuck to have peacock feathere in the house 

It will bring trouble to keep peacock feathers in a, room 

If 70U sleep in the same room nith peacock feathers, 
you will never be married 

Your house will surely bum down if ;ou decorate it with 

peacock feathers 



To have peacock feathers oq the wall as a decoration is 
a sign that the young ladies of the bouse will be old 

Chickens. 

I crowing hen 
{English. See Henderson's Folk-lore, Sec. 1, p. 28.) 



(See Quarles' History of Queen Esther, Sec. 3, Med. 3.) 



Good luck to have the rooster come to tbe door end crow 

If the rooster crows, company will come 

A rooster crowing incessantly indicates company is 
coming 

If a rooster crows before the front door, you will hare 
company 4 
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It the rooster crows in the iloor, it is the sign the min- 
ister is coming 1 

If a rooster stands on the doorstep and crows before 

breakfast, a visitor is coming 

If a rooster crows three limes at the door in the morn- 
ing, company is coming before night 1 1 

If the rooster crows at the back door, some one is coming 6 4 

If a rooster crows on the back steps, fou will have bad 

luck 1 .... 

If a rooster crows in front of jour door, it means death 
or bad luck (or seven years 1 



n front of the door, it is a sign of 



8 with his tail toward the door, you will 



It you sec H rooster crowing on the fence or on a board, 
company is coming 

If a roaster crows on the gate-post, you will have com- 
pany 

1 the fence, it is a sign of clear 



weather . 
If a rooster dta on a fence and ci 



9, there will be rain 



If a rooster flies on the roof and crows, the house will 
take Arc soon after 

Hear the rooster crow in morning is a sign company is 
coming 

If the chickens crow early in the morning, sign you are 
going to have hasty news 

If a rooster crows when he goes to bed, 

He's sure to get up with a very wet head 

[f a cock crows in the middle of the day, there will be a 
death in the family 

If a rooster crows during the night, it is a sign of a 
change in the weather 
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Booster crowiDg tit night, & sign of death -„. 1 1 

If cocks crow before midnight, a storm is coDiing soon 1113 

Boosters that crow in the middle of the night bring bad 

luck to the owners 2 2 

If the cock crows before 3 o'clock in the morning, it is 

the sign of a death — 1 1 

If a cock crows at some onusual time, a death of some 

one you know will occur soon after 1 1 

It is bad luck for a hen to crow 2 2 

If a hen crows, it mnst be killed, or it will bring bad 

luck 1 .... 1 

It is a sign of danger for a hen to crow 1 1 

Fighting hens foretell coming of lad; visitors 1 1 

When two hens fight, ;ou ma; be sure to have eomf^ui;: 

either two enemies, or a man end hie wife — 1 _.. 1 

It is good luck for a black hen to cackle 1 1 

If the chickens preen their feathers after a rain, the 

When the chickens sta; on the ground and oil their 

feathers, it is going to rain 1 J 

If chickens walk about in the rain, it is a sign it will 

rain aU day 1 1 

If chickens leave their shelter during a rain, it will con- 
tinue raining at least three dajv more 1 1 

Cats, 

When you would do evil to any one, kill a black cat, skin it 
and rub the skin to a very fine powder, aud when it is triturated 
finely to a powder, mix with it pulverized horse-scrapings and 
pepper aud earth over which a toad has passed. Then repeat the 
long incantation which goes with it. {'Tuscan. Quoted from 
Leland, p. 290.) 
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If a strange cat comes to ;oar house, it will bring good 

luck 7 11 4 22 



If a stray black cat comes to your house, it will bring 

good luek „ 12 3 5 20 



If a black cat eom«s to your bouM, it is a sEgn of death 
in the family 3 

If a black cat comes to yoar house, all the girls in the 
family will be old maids 1 

If a strange yellow cat comes to your house, it will 
bring good luck 

If a cat follows you, it will bring you Kood lock 2 

If a strange cat follows you, you will have bad luck 6 

If a cat follows you at night, it will bring you good luck .... 

If a black cat follows you, you will have good luck 13 

If a black cat follows you, you will have bad luck 5 

If a black cat follows you borne, bad luck is coming to 
some one in your family 1 

If a black cat follone you, it is a sign of death in the 



If a gray cat follows you, it will bring you good luck .... 1 

To meet a black cat in one's path means bad luck 1 

If a cat crosses your path, bad luck will come to you 5 

A cat rushing by in front of you will cause danger on 

that journey « 1 

If a cat runs across the path of a young couple, it means 

that they will be married some day 1 
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If a black cat crosses one's path in front of him, be will 
meet with danger 

If a black cat c 



s joor path, jou irill hear of bad 



If a black cat cromes your path, there will be a death ii 
the familj' 



If a black cat erossea your path, jour wish will come 

If a black cat crosses your path at night, it is a sign of 
bad luck 

ight, yoQ will have 



If a black cat crosses your path 

good luck 

It is bad luck to take the cat with you when you move — . 

It is bad tuck to take the cat when you more, unless you 
n-ave it at some one of yonr friends when you start 

If you kill a cat, you nill have bad Inck 1 

If you kill a cat, you will have seven years of bad luck 

If yon kill a black i^at, you will have bad luck for seven 



If 



a person kills a yellow cat, 1 
seven years 



1 have bad luck for 



If you kill a cat, you will have bad luck for nine years ... 
If you kill a cat, the devil will be set free 



t should be killed by hanging it by the tail; other- 
ise the evil spirit will escape and do you harm 



It will bring you misfortune to kill a black cat 

If you kill a black cat, it will bring death in the family .. 

If you own a black cat, yon will have bad luck 

It will bring good luck to have a black cat 
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If a black cat appears in a room at a wedding, it it a 
■ign of coming trouble 1 

If yoa Bee three black cats in aueeesrion, you will have 
trouble 

If 70U will carry a black cat three timefi aronnd the 
house on the first black night after New Year's eve, 
it will inanro 70U good luck all the year 1 

A black cat is the embodiment of the devil, and its 
glance will give one the evil eje 2 

A three-colored eat will bring good luck 1 

If a cat sits with its back to the fire, it will rain 

If a cat sleeps with ita nose turned upward, it is a sign 
of rain 3 

When a cat's fur stands straight up on its back, there 
will be a heavy Btorm 1 



If a cat lick herself against the grain, it will n 

If a cat, in washing her face, rubs her paws □ 
ears, it is a sign of rain 



If a cat washes her face, Jt is a sign that company is 

coming 7 3 

If you see a cat washing her face, when she has not been 

eating, company is coming 

If you see a cat exactly in front of the door washing her 
face, you may expect company during that day 1 

If a cat washes her face, then stops and looks at one 
person in the room, the one looked at will be married 
first 1 1 

If you notice which direction a cat's tail points, when 
she washes her face, it will tell you the direction the 
wind will blow 1 
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Tb« playing of old cata foretells n 



If a eat ecratchee on the wall, it is the rign of an ap- 
proaching Btoim 



If a eat criea under the window, it will bring bad luck.... 1 

It is the rign of a deaUi for a cat to get on the top of a 
hoDse and erf and make much noiM 1 



If a eat aneeiefl, it ni)] be Inek^r for a bride to be mar- 
ried next day 

If a cat BDeecea three times, the whole family will snffer 

from influenia 

If you rub the end of a cat's t^ on the eye, it will cure 



Bub the tail of a black eat over a sty, and it will dia- 

If you rub a black cat's tail over a taio eye, it will 

Any person who despises cats will be carried to his 
grave in a bowling storm 

If yon grease a cat's feet, she will be sore to stay with 



If a howling dog holds his head up, it means a fire ; if down, 
a death. {German.) 



si II n i 



a bad luck — 1 

Dog howling ie Uie ^gn of approaching trouble 1 
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If a dog hon-ls at night, some miBfortune it at h»nd 1 1 

The hon-ling of a dog U the Bign of death 7 3 3 13 

The howling of a dog three timeB is a sign of death 1 1 

If «. dog howln, it is a sign of death in the family 17 14 9 40 

If a dog howls all day long, there it enre to be a death 

in the family 1 I 

To hear a dog howl at night foretelli bad luck, generally 

a death 2 .... 2 

If a dog howls at night, some one is dying 8 6 4 IS 

If a dog howls at night, aoine friend is dying 1 1 

If a dog howls at night, there will be a death soon 3 S 4 15 

If a dog howls at midnight, some one is dying 1 1 

If a dog howls, there will be a death in the neighbor- 
hood 2 3 1 B 

A dog howling at night means a death in the neighbor- 

hood 1 ,„. 1 

If a dog howls after 9 p.m., it is a sign of death in the 

neighborhood 1 ...- 1 

A dog howling at midnight means that a friend of his 

master has died 1 I 

If a dog howls at night, some one of your relatives or 

friends is dying 9 1 4 14 

If the dog howls at midnight, there will be a death in 

the family 1 1 

If a dog howls at the front door of your house, it is an 

indii-atioo of bad luck 1 1 

The howling of a dog before the <loor, the sign of a 

death 1 .... 1 

If a dog stands near your house and howls, you will hear 

of a death 1 .... 1 

Dogs howling at the door are the sign of death in the 

family 1 1 "J 4 

If a dog hoivls at night by your door, it is a sure sign 

of death 2 .... 2 4 
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To hare & dog howl before the door at midnigbt I 
sign ol coming death 

When a dog howls 1 



froot of the bouse for MTeral 
a penou in the house will die .... 



A dog bowling under the window at night is Bi sign of 
coming lUklamity .,.. 1 

A dog howling under four bedroom window at night ig 
the sign of a death 

If a dog howls before jomi window at night, you will 
hear at a death in the ndghborhood 1 

If a dog howls under your window for three consecutive 
nights, there will be a death in the neighborhood 

A dog howling near one's window several nights in snc- 
cesnon aignifles death „ 

If a dog howls under your window at night, yoa will 
hear of the death of a friend 1 

If a dog howls under a window, it is a sign of death in 
the fnmUy 4 

The howling of a dog at night under your window is a 
sign of death in the family before the end of a year .... 

If a dog howls three times under a window, it is a sign 

of a death in the family soon 

If a person is sick, and a dog constantly prowla around 
the house and whines, that one will die 2 

If a dog howls at midnight when some one is ill, it 
means that the patient will surely die 

If a dog howls under a window in a room in which there 
is a sick person, it is a sign that that person will die 1 

If a dog howls with his head toward the ground, it is • 
the sign of a, death 1 

If a dog howls with his nose down, there will be a death 
in the family 

If a dog howls with Us nose up, it is a sign of flre 



1 1 
I I 
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If a dag btijH at the moon, it is a Hign tbat som 
with whom yon are acquainted is going to die .. 



If a dog howlH at th« n 
neighborhood 



I, a death will occur ii 



t a dog howls at the moon, i 
ing death in the familj .. 



a ugn of an approach- 



If a dog laoks at you and bowls, jon 
A dog 



li of 



the neighborhood alwajB howls before tbe 
in tbe neighborhood 



Black dog howling, sign of death 

When you hear a dog bark at night, it briogs bad luck .... 

Dogs barking at midnigbt, sign of bad news 

a tbe nigbt, it is the sign of 

If a dog comes to a strange bouse and barks at tbe door, 
something bad is going to happen to the familj' or 
people staying at the bouse 

It is good luck for a dog to follow you 

It is good lock to be followed by a yellow dog ^... 

If a stray dog follows you, it is a sign of bad luck 

If a white dog foUowB you before breakfast, you will 
meet with some misfortune or be disappointed in 
some way in the near future 

If, when driving, a bob-tailed Mack dog should follow 
yoo, it is good luck 

If you meet a dog coming toward you, or following you, 
you will have good luck , . 

If a dog rolls, it is the sign of company 

If a dog lies on its back, it is going to rain 

If a dog eats grass, it is a sign of rain 

If a dog bites a person, the person will not be harmed 
if the ilog be immediately killed. If the dog be 
allowed to live, all sorts of calamities will befall the 

one who was bitten 
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If you bury a dog in tbe yard, some one will die 1 1 

If a dog has its picture taken, it nil) be sure to die 1 I 

If jott kill a dog, jou niU hate bad lack 1 .... 1 

Cows. 

If you creep between a cow's fore legs, she will never lose a 
hom. {German.) 

=1 ^1 =3! I 
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If your eow dies, you will have bad luck for seven years 1 1 

If a white eow puts her head into tbe window and 

bawls, some one in tbe house is going to die 1 .... 1 



If you meet a drove of sheep, you will have good luck 1 .... 1 

Swine. 

The first time piga cross the threshold, make them jump over 
the wife's garter, the man's girdle, or the maid's apron, and they 
will come home regularly. (German.) 

Il -I l^i I 
*« C.& "■« ^ 

If you meet a drove of pigs, it will bring you bad luck 1 1 

If swine cross your path, it is a sign of bad luck 1 1 

When the pigs squeal, it is going to rain 1 .... 1 

Horses. 

"If there are white horses in the bam, good luek will come to 
the house." (GerTnan. Wuttke, Aberglauben, p. 121.) 



If you see a white horse, you will have good luck 

If you see a white hor«e and make a wish, your wish will 
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If 70U Bee a, white borse among a band of horeM, your 
last wish will come troe 

If you make a wish when you see a spotted horse, your 
wish will come true — 

If the Brat horee you see on Monday morning is a white 
horse, you will ha»e bad luck 

If a horse can rail over three timee, he is north a hun- 
dred dollars 

If a horse rolls over before he has failed three times, 
good luek will come to bis master 

If ynu see a white horse, yon will see a red-headed 
woman 1 

If you sen a white horse, a red'headed man will appear 

"Marking" a hundred white horses means a lucky flod 

If, nhen you see a white horse and a red'headed girl, 
you make a wish, it will come true 

If you see and "stamp" (by touching the Angers of 
une hand to the lips, and hitting that hand twice 
with the other one) one hundred white horses, with- 
out seeing a white mule, you will And something 

For every white mule you see, a red-headed girl will 

If you see a reU-headeil girl, you will at the same time 
see a white horse 

If you meet nhite horses and red-haired girls, your fate 
has a surprise in store for you 

If you see two white horses, some one is near who has 
red hair 

If a white horse dtrays into your yard, one of the family 
wUl die 

If you ride a horse over a frozen lake, you will ilie 

If ymi put a liuir frem the irare nr tail of a horse in 
ivHter, it will gnon turn into a snake 

If you ]>iit a Imir from Ihe tail uf a horse in water, it 
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If jou pick up the skull of a bone and throw it over the 
right shoulder without looking behind joa, jou will 
never have the smallpox 

The following ii a goad rule by which to select a horse: 
One white foot, buy him; 
Two white feet, try him ; 
Three, look well about him; 
Four, go borne without bim; 
If you add a white nose, 
Throw his body to the crows 



If you see a colt coming head toward you, it is a sign of 
good luck 



If a hare crosses your patb, it forebodes ill, (Old English. 
Cf. Brand's Antiquities, Chap. IX, p. 87.) 



S5 Tx s 



I t is yood luck to " inT ° "*'''if 'n fnnt — 1 

A rabbit 's foot carried as a charm will prevent misfor- 
tunes from befalling you 

A rabbit's foot carried in the pocket will keep off evil 

It will bring you good luck to wear a rabbit's foot in 
your watchchain 



If you carry a rabbit's left hind foot in your pocket, 
you will never have rheumatism 

The hind foot of a jackrabbit, when obtained in the 
dark of the moon, brings good luck to the one who 



If you carry the left fore-foot of a rabbit, in the lower 
left-hand vest pocket, it nill bring good luck in 
horse-racing or lotteries 

If you find the left bind foot of a rabbit in a grave- 
yard, you will be married before next Kaster 
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be left hind fuot of a rabbit killed in a graveyard i 

the ilark of the moon will bring good luck 



A rabbit's foot taken from a rabbit in a graveyard at 
midnight by a negro will bring good luek 

If yon will get the left bind foot of a rabbit while the 

iiionn in Bliining over your left shoulder, and wear it, 
it i\ill keo|> aivay bad luck 

A rabbit's tail will bring good luck 



F n rabbit scampers across your path, Jt is a sign of 

liftppineBB ill the near future ,. 



F a rabbit vroBses your path, you will have bad luck 

unless you go bark and start again 



good luck to you .. 



>s your path behind you, it ii 



Rats. 

In Scotland, when rats become very numerous in the house of 
a peasant, a writ of ejectment in the following form is issued 
upon them, by being stuck up lepibl.v upon the walla : 

Ratton and mouse, 

Lefi the pnlr woman's houae 

Gang awa' owre by to 'e mill. 

And there ane and ye'lt get your fill. 

(See Chambers' Popular Eliymes of Scotland, p. 339.) 



Kats arc the foreninners of disea»e 

If the wonil-ratH build high, there will be a hard winter 
If the ralK leave a nhip before it puts to sea. the ship 



will li 



lost .. 
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Froos and Toads. 
If you kill a frop, it will rain hard for three days. {Georgia,} 

o= C-B -5^ 3 

It you Itill a frog, you'll liave bad luck 1 1 .... 2 

If jou bill a frog, it wiU Burely rain 2 2 

If you kill a frog, it will make the cows give bloody milk 2 114 

When the frogs croak, it is a aign of rain 4 2 8 14 

A tree frog croaking ia a Bign of rain 1 .... 1 

The croaking of frogs after a recent rain signifieB there 

will be no more rain for the present .... 1 1 

If toads are seen happing around in the daytime, there 

If a toad hops across your path, you will have bad luck 2 2 

If a toad bops across the road in front of you, you will 

have bad luck 1 1 

What yon are doing when you hear frogs peep at first 

of the season, joa will be doing all the year I 1 

If the first frog you see in tbe spring of the year is ut- 
ting on (try ground, it signifies that during the same 
year you will shed as many tears as it would take for 
the frog to swim away in 1 1 

If you handle a to ad, yon will hav e warts on your hands 2 13 

The toad carries a jewel in its head 1 .-.. 1 

Fish. 

If you wish to catch fish, you must spit on your bait. {Middle 
States.) 



Goldfish bring bad luck 

A "sheep's eye-stone," from a fish's bead, is the luck- 
iest thing in the world to carry with you 

Yon should keep the lucky bone from a fish's bead for 
good luck . 
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A shark's tail iiiion a bovBprit nill keep off bad spirits 1 1 

If n shnrk followB a vessel, some one is gning to die 1 I 

It is tlie aigu of (;iiod luck to find a pearl in an nyBtrr .... 1 I 

Crickets. 

CHckots wore much esteemed by the Hnciont magicians. (Sw 
I'liiiya Xatinal History, Book 29, Chap. 39.) 



If a i-rirkct comes into the house, it will bring good luek 4 1 .... 3 

If a rrickel comes and staya around the hearth, it will 

bi-injit good hiek , 4 .... 4 

If 11 i'rick(>t m\g% in the honse, good luck is sure tn 

folloiv 3 1 .... 4 

If a cricket siin)^ in tlie house, there ■aM be a death in 

the fuinily 1 1 .... 2 

If the rrii'kelH ning a great deal, it is a sign of rain ... 1 ] 

It will bring bad liwk to kill a cricket 1 1 .... 2 

If you kill a cricket, it uill bring you great misfortune .... '2 13 

The killing of crickets «-ill ilrive i)cace and good fortune 

from the house 1 1 

If .vou kill a cricket, some one of your relatives will die 1 1 

SriDEEtS. 

■'I tiMik early in the iiiominp a jrood dose of elixir, and hunfr 
three spiders about my neck, and they drove my ague away, — 
Ofo Oraiiax.'' (See Brand's Antiquities, p. 93. From the Dinrj' 
of Klias Athraole, Esci-, 1681.) 



If you kill 11 Bidder, you "ill have bad hick 5 3 

If y.m kill 11 H[uder, you will always he pwor 1 

It you kill a spider, it will chubc rain :i 
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If jon kill a black spider, you will have bad luck 

If jou kill a wbit« Bpider, you will have bad luck 

1 spider crania across the floor, it is a sign of good 



luck 
If a spider 



I toward you, you will receive a letter 
D front of you, you are going to 



If a spider drops from the ceiling in front of me, it will 
bring me good luck . 



If yoo see a black spider, you will get a letter from a 
dark comptexioned person 

If you see a spider in the afternoon, it means bad luck 

sigD tliat you are to 



If a spider drops near you, it 

get money soon 

It is good luck for a spider to get o 



r on your clothing, it 

w garments 



your clothing 

that you 



expected 



s clothing, a visitor may be 



If you put a "money-spider" in your pocket, you will 
receive some money before long 

If a little " money -spider " is seen walking on your 
clothing, riches will come to you, if the spider is not 
killed 

Spiders are money spioners, and bring you good luck .... 

Q front of yqu, you will re- 

If a spider spins one thread from the ceiling and then 
runs up it, it is a sure sign of death in the family .... 

If you catch a spinning spider and swing it three times 
around your head, it will bring you good luck 

If you put a spider in a nutshell and wear it around 
your neck, it will cure a fever 
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A spider put into a nutshell and worn srounil the ncvk 

will keep BWBy ami cure diseases 1 1 

Spider irebs in the house are si^s of bad luck to the 

If there ia a spider web in the room, there nil! be no 

kissing 1 .... 1 

If girls do not keep the house free from eobirebs, they 

will never get married 1 1 

If you trill sweep down a cobireb hanging ilirectly over 

yoH, you will get a new beau 1 1 

Cobwebs in the grass in the morning indicate rain before 

' Snakes. 

It will prevent serpents from biting yon if you annoint your 
body with the berries from the juniper tree. (Pliny's Nat. Hist,, 
Book24. Chap. 36.) 

■5 1^ --B - 
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If you step over a snake in the road, you will have bad 

luck 1 1 

If you step on the track of a snake, you will have bad 

luck 1 2 -,. 3 

If a snake croases your path, it is a sign of death 1113 

It means bad luck to see a snake-track across your path .... 1 ... 1 

Never cross over a snake-track in your path until you 

have made a wish. Your wish will then come true .... 1 1 

If you see a snake-track, make a wish and spit on it. 

Your wish will then come true ■. 1 1 

Spit on a snake-track before crossing it, and make a 
wish. The snake will never bite you, and your wish 
will come true 1 i 

If you kill a snake, its mate will bite you 1 1 

To kill snakes is the sign of good luck 1 .... 1 

If you kill a snake, you will conquer yoi 
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It yon are successful in killing the first snake }'ou come 
across in the spring, the ;ear will bring you goocl 



Tf 70U kill a utake at tbe beginning of the year, you 

irill conquer all ;our enemies during the year 6 11 

If you hang a snake on a tree, it will bring you bad luck 1 

If you turn a snake on its back when it is killed, it will 

bring rain 1 

Hanging a snake on a fence will bring rain 1 

If, after killing a snake, you hang it on a tree, it wUl 
rain soon. The longer the snake, the heavier will be 



If you hang a rattle-snake over a 
will follow in three days 

The wearing of a rattle-snake skin 



If you wear rattle-snake rattles in your hair, they will 
prevent you from having the headache 2 

Tbe (tuBt in the rattles of a rattle-snake will cause blind- 



LlZARD. 
A Itcard's tail will bring good luck 



TuRTu:. 

A snapping turtle will not let go until it thunders 2 2 

Other Animals and Insects. 

"If a person is hungry and sings a wolf-song, he is hkely to 
find food. Men going on a hunting trip sing these songs for 
luck." (Blackfoot Indians. See Blaekfoot Lodge Tales, Grin- 
nell, p. 261.) 

"On the death of the master, or indeed of any member of his 
family, the bees will desert their hives, unless some one takes the 
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house-key, raps with it three times on the board that supports the 
hives, informs the bees what has takeo place, and fastens a bit of 
crape to the hive." 

(From Henderson's The Folk-lore of the North Counties of 
England, p. 266.) 
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A white de«r has in hia stomsch a Htone that nill cure 
Hoake bite 

Ad opoBaum nliich has been killed on tlie groand should 
not be cooked iritb sweet potatoin, for hannful re- 
sults would follow 

It ia bad luck for a bat to come into a room at night 

If a bat comes into a room, it is a sign of death 

If a black animal crosses jour path, yon will have bad 



Wlipn the fur of the foxes or of other wild aoimals is 
thicker than usual, the winter will be eapeciallj cold 

When on a journe}', if jou see a squirrel run lo the left. 
ynu nill hare bad luck; if to the right, good luck 



When one seee 
hi9 mouth 
cMsiveir .. 

If a bee comi 


1 a dead animsl, the taste of it will be in 
neit meal, unless he spits nine times sue- 
ts into the house, a stranger is going to 


""r.™'; 


buzdng near your head signifies good 
your feet, bad news 



Bees will leave their hives when one of the family dies .. 

When the master of a house dies, uolesB the bees are 
told, ther will all leare their hives 



f a bee flies in at a window, and about the room, it is a 
sign tliat a letter from a distance will be received 
containing news 

E a bumble-bee flics in at the window or open door, 
company is coming, and the time it will take for the 
bumble-bee to get out will measure the stay of the 
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When the " death- watch " ticks it is • sure sign of 
death 

If a measuring woim «raitls over ;our dress, it means 
that you are to have a new one bood 3 

If you see a skeleton moth Sjing around the house, there 
will be a death 3 

If a butterflj alights on you, it is a sign of a letter 

A white butterSj crossing your path in the spring means 
that you will have success in all undertakings 1 

Frost nil) occur within si> weeks after hearing tbe first 
katydid sing 1 

The insect which is called the devil's darning needle can 



If jou hare lost something, catch a grand>daddy-long- 
legs, and tell him about your loss. His front feet 
trill then point in the direction in wbicb you are to 

If you catch a grand -daddy -long-legs, and ask bim for 
Ihe cows, be nill point the direction in which you will 

find Ihem 

If an ant-heap gathers in your house, it signifies coming 
wealth, but you may destroy the nest 

If there are little piles of dirt around tbe ant's nests, 
the day will be fine, for the ants have dared to open 
their houses 



Reiieat : 

"Doodle-bug, doodle-bug! 

Come out of your liole. ' ' 

If he comes out, it means that something you desire 
wilt be granteil; if he does not, it will not be 

Chairs and Tables. 

Three chnirs nccidentally placed in a rov 
(Middle Slates.) 
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If tvo chairs accidentallj come back to liark, a visitor 
ivili come i 

If tno rliaira are found back to bai^k, there will be pom- 

]iany for the family that day 

If two chairs are placed back to bark nn intentionally, 
von "ill have uneipecteil company 

A visitor ivill come if n chair is upnet 

It is bad luck (o roefc an empty rorking-chair 

Rocking; an empty rocking-chair means illness or ileath 
to the next one sitting in it 

If yon rock an empty rofking-chair, the person that sits 
in it npxt will die within a year 

If you go into a room where no one has been ami find 
the rocking-chair rocking, there will be a death in 
your family . 

If a circle of chairs is left standing unconsciously, the 
first person that enters the circle will die 

It brings trouble to upset a chair 

If when rising from the table your chair falls over back- 
ward, you will have bad luck 

If you tip over a chair, il is n sign that you will not get 

marrieU that year 

If one knocks a chair over in rising from the table, he 
will not marry for seven years 

If you tip over a piano stool, you will not be married 

ii>»)'«" 

If when playing cards you get up and walk around your 

chair, yon will have good luck 

If, when playing cards, you will change chairs, or ivalk 
around your own three times, you will have good luek . 

If you whirl a chair around on one leg, it will bring yon 

bad luck 

If a child whirls a chair around on one teg, he will have 

a whipping before night 

To whirl u chair around on one leg is a sign of death .... 



1 
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Twirling a chair will cause the death of n 
the fflmilf 



XevM allon- a person to put bis foot on the round of 
voiir chair, for it noulil bring a dire calamity on ;ou .. 

If one sits on the table, he wilt not be married this year 

If a girl aits on the table, it is a sign that she wishes to 
get married 



If a cloek stops before its wheels hai 
you know has died 



The dock will slop the night before a person dies .. 

If a cloek etopB while persons are in the room, it is 
to bring disaster to one of them 



If an old clock that has Rot been going for a long time 
ick or strike, it is a sign of death 



Looking at the clock on entering the school-n 
sure sign I will be called to rerite 



Mirrors. 

In parts of South Cremiany it is thought that if a person sees 
his image in a mirror nfter a death he will die himself. So tho 
mirrors are eovered up or turned to the wall. 



If you bre ak a mirror, misfo rtune will come upon you ., 

It is the sign of death to break a looking-glass 

If you break a mirror, it is a sign of a death in th 

If the mirror be broken, there will be a death in th 
family within a year 
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To break a mirror means death in the familj irithin the 
neit seven jean 1 

If jon break a mirror, ,tou mil have bad luck 14 14 

If 70U break a looking-glasi, you nill have bad luck for 

Be\-en jearg 48 49 

If 3-ou Bet a lamp on the bureau, and as a result the 
mirror is broken, bail luck will follovr you all your 

It is very unlucky to break a mirror, unless it is an ex- 
pensive one, and you have to pay for it 1 

If a looking-glass, which has been in the family for 
many years, is broken, it will bring b&d luck to the 
family and usually a death 1 

If a looking-glass is broken, ill-luck will follow for sev- 
eral years 1 

If one breaks a looking-glass, he n-ill have bad luck for 

seven years and one of the relatives will die 1 

If you break a looking-glass while moving, you will have 

bad luck 1 

It is bad luck to break a mirror; but if a flve-dollar 
piece is found afterward, the spell of bad luck will 
be broken 1 

It is bad luck for one person to look into a looking-glass 
over the shoulder of another 

It means immediate disappointment for two persons to 
look into a mirror at the same time 1 

If two persons standing side by side look into a mirror 
together, they will quarrel soon 1 

If two people look into a mirror, one over the shoulder 
of the other, one of them will die before the year 

If a hahy looks into a mirror before it is a year old, it 

will die within a year 1 3 

If a baby looks into a mirror before it is a year old. it 
will never wear wedding clothes 1 

I f rhildren are allowed to look into a mirror before their 
ears are pierced, they will die soon 
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It will bring bad luck to look into a broken mirror 1 1 

To look into a mirror after dark brings trouble 2 .... .... 2 

If joa look into a looking-glass immediatelj before get- 
ting into bed, jou will be chased bj ^oets all night 1 1 

If one eroHes a bridge and looks down at his own re- 
flection in the water, his first child will die 2 .... 2 

If a casket is reflected in a miiror, there will be another 

death real soon 2 .... 2 

If jou hold a mirror over a well on the first daj of Ma7, 

jron will see something very unosual 1 .... 1 

Spoons. 

When a rival wishes to gain the affection of another woman's 
husband, she secretly takes two spoons from her, binds them to- 
•gether, and buries them. As the thongs decay and the spoons 
separate, the bonds of affection will decay. {Turkey.) 



- 3* 



Dropping a spoon is the sign of a quarrel .. 

Dropping a spoon signiflee company 

If yon drop a spoon, a child is coming 

If yon drop a spoon, a girl will call 

If yon drop a spoon, the minister will call ., 



If yon get two teaspoons ii 
pany U coming 



'ho spoons accidentally placed 
marriage 



cup, it is a sign that ci 
your plate mean 



[f t*F0 spoons are accidentally placed in the same cup, it 
signiflea a wedding nill soon take place in the family 



o your cup, you w 



Two spoons I 
hnngry .. 
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If 70U accidentally take tiro spoons from the spoon- 
holder at the same time, yov, will get an invitation 
to a nedding soon 

If you spill the spoons, it is a sign that company is 

coming 



Knives anp Forks. 

He who lets his knife or fork fall wliile eating should eat no 
more, else his digestion will be bad. [Gei-mait. See Wnttke, 
Aberglauben, p. 290 [2].) 



If tno knives or forks are found at one plate, there will 

be a marriage in the family »oon — 4 1 

If you find two forks at your plate, jou will not be mar- 
ried that year I 

Two knives at one plate is the sign of a funeral 1 

If two forks or knives are accidentally placed at your 

plate, it means deatb to some one of your family 1 

Crossed knives means a fight or a quarrel 1 1 

If a knife and a fork are reversed at a plate, there will 
be a quarrel 2 

Two knives, tw(^ foes. 

Two forks, two beaui 1 

Two knives at one place indicates two wives 1 



If yon drop a knife, a man is coming to see jou; a fork, 
a ladyj a spoon, a child 

If you drop a knife, your beau will come; a fork, your 
aunt; a spoon, a friend 

If yon drop a fork, the prongs will point toward the 
home of your lover 

If you let a butcher-knife fall on the floor, you are going 
to have a quarrel with a woman 
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If two forks are put at one place on the table, two 

ladies wiU cbU 1 1 

If two forks are put at one place, two gentlemen will 

call before night 1 1 

If two knives or forks are put at one place, there is 

going to be a wedding " 3 ..,. 10 

You will have bad luck if you drop a fork upon tbe floor 1 I 

If yon drop a knife, or fork, or spoon, you may expect 

company 18 4 4 26 

If yon drop a knife or a fork, some one is coming for 

To drop a knife means that you will have a gentleman 

caller 22 6 .-.- 28 

If you drop a knife, a woman is coming 23 6 2 31 

To drop a fork is the sign that a gentleman is coming .... 26 6 15 47 

If you drop a fork, it means a lady is comiag to see you 14 5 9 28 

If you drop a fork, a gentleman will call; a knife, a 

lady 13 8 -. :;i 

If you drop a knife, expect a gentleman caller; a fork, 

a lady 7 1 .,- S 

If a knife is dropped, some one is coming; if a fork, 

some one is going away 1 .... 1 

Pointed Instruments. 

A man must on no account give his betrothed a knife, or pair 
of scissors, for it will cause trouble between thein. (Swedish.) 






Anything having a sharp point given to a friend breaks 
friendship 

If you drop a pointed instrument and it strikes in the 
floor, you will have good luck 

If a sharp pointed instrument be dropped accidentally 
and it sticks in the floor, tome one is coming whom 
you wish to see but you will be out 
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If a neeille stickB in the floor, jou will get a lett«r 

If 7011 drop & needle or uiy pointed thing on the floor 
aod it atieks itreigbt up, yon will hav^ companf 

If 70U drop the scisBora and the points itiek into the 
floor, it ia the sign of good now* 

To break a needle brings divLppointmetit 

If JOU break a needle while making a drees, 70U will 
have bad luck as long as the dress laata 

If the needle be broken in making a dreoB, the dre«s will 
be worn at a wedding 

If JOU break a needle in sewing a garmeDt, you will be 
kissed when you wear the garment 

If you break a needle while making a garment, jou will 
be married before the garment weara out 



If a pair of svissors be dropped and stick into the floor, 
the loose end points the direction from which a vis- 
itor is coming 

If you drop a knife and it sticks in the floor or groond, 
it is a sign that some one is coming from the direc- 
tion in which it leans — 



I pen stivks into the floor when dropped, company 
is coming from the direction toward which the pen 



If JOU give to a friend, as a present, a knife, or any 

edged instrument, it will cut your friendship 24 33 32 S9 

Presenting a sharp instrument of any sort to a friend 
will cut the friendship, unless a new penny is sent to 
the giver by the recipient 4 1 .... 5 

If you accept a sharp instrument of any kind from a 
friend, it will break your friendship, unless you give 
in return a penny that must be kept alwajs by the 
friend 1 .... 1 

If you present a person a knife, be will become your 

enemy 1 . .. I 

It in bad luck to find a knife or a raior 1 .... 1 
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Pins. 
It is bad luck to find a croolied pin. lEngland.) 

It nill bring gooA luck to pick up a pin 18 

If jon pick up ever]' pin 70a find, you will have good 
luck 5 

If joa see a pin and do not pick it op, it will eaoae bad 
luck 12 

If 70U Me a pin and let it lie. 

You 'II want a pin before yon die _ .... 

See a pin, let it lie. 

Come to BorTow bye and bye 1 

If you see a pin and let it lay, 

You'll need that pin another day 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck 22 

i See a pin snd pick it up, 

I All the day you'll have good luck; 

I See a pin and let it lay, 

1 ^ You 'II have b ad luck all the day 42 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck; 

But see a pin and let it lie, 

You'll come to need it bye and bye 

See a pin and pass it by, 

You'll remember it till you die 1 

To find a pin with the point toward you ia good luck 32 

To And a pin in tbe morning with the point toward you 
IB the sign of good Inek 

Picking up a pin whose point is toward yau is a sign of 

bad luck i 

If you pick up a pin lying with head toward you, it will 
bring good luck to you 5 

If you »ee a pin with point toward you, and do not pick 
it up, you will have bad luck 2 



11 « I 



'I 

2 St 
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You will h&ve sharp luck if you s 
toward you 



a pin witb the point 



If yon picli up a piu with its point toward you, i 
ioBiire you the good wiahes of a new friend 



If you find a pin pointing towards you, you will hear 
sharp news 1 

If you And a pin with its point toward you, it means an 
enemy; if the head is toward you, it signifies a friend 1 

If you find a pin pointing toward yon, you will soon 
make a friend; if the head is toward yon, you will 

lose s friend 

If you see a pin pointing tow&rd you, some one is think- 
ing of you 



If you see a pin pointing toward you, as you walk along, 
it means a buggy-ride 

If you see a pin pointing toward you, you have a friend 
in the direction you are facing ; if the head is toward 
you, there is an enemy in front of yon 



If a pin sticks out straight from yonr dotbing, some one 



t a, pin is sticking in your clothing so the head stands 
out from yonr body, you will h^r good news 1 



Picking up a crooked pin brings bad luck . 



When pi(?king up a, pin s 
oat," and you will re< 



"Money before the week ii 
ve money during the week ... 



Never i^ivp s pin to a friend, for it will break the friend- 



1 baby's dress, for they will 
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When & hairpin drops out of your hair, your lover is thinking 
about you. (Middle Stales.) 



To find a bairpia ii the sign of good luek .. 
Finding a hairpin brings a new friend 



If jou And B bairpin, 70D are gMng to have a bnggy- 



If 70U find & hairpin, and hang it up o 
have good luek 



If ;ou find a bairpin and bang it on a nail, the first 
person you apeak to afterward will ii]ari7 you 

A hairpin found, b«nt double and thrown over your left 
shoulder, will bring a friend 



You will have good luck if on finding a hairpiu pointing 
toward you you throw it over your ahonlder and can- 
not see it on looking around 

If yon lose a hairpin, yon will lose a friend 



If a bairpin tumbles out and you lose it, you will lose 
your best fellow 

if yoQ find a hairpin, you will have a bid to a party 

1 invitation by 



Finding a rusty bairpin means an invitation 1 

If you pick up a bairpin with the points toward you, it 
is a sign that an inritation will be received 1 

Picking up a hairpin with the bow toward yon is a sign 
of a gentleman ealler 1 



Find a hairpin; 
Points a foe, 
Ends a beau, 
Sides a buggy ride .. 



Every bairpin a girl finds repreaents a lover .. 
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If a bairpio slips out, some one is thinking of j'ou 1 ... .. 1 

If a bairpin begins to slip out of a young lad; 's hair, it 

IB a sure sign that her lover is thinking of her 4 116 

COUB. 

The eouib and knife that have combed and shaved a dead innn 
shall be put in his coffin-, or the hnir of those who use them will 
fall off. {Ocrmau. See Grimm.) 



a-S ■■== =£ 
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To drop a i-omb brings bad luck 1 .... . .. 1 

If ;ou comb jour hair after dark 

You will comb sorrow to your heart 1 1 .... 2 

UUBRELL.\. 

It is strictly forbidden to wear shoes or to carrj- an titnbrella 
in a mine from which the tin-ore has not yet been removed. 
(Malay. See Malay Magic, Skeat. p. 256.) 

^1 II =1 I 
[I umbrella in the house brings bad luck 61 '21 6 88 



To open an umbrella in the bouse brings ilesth to some 

one of the family '25 8 1 34 

If you open an umbrella in the house, yon will never be 

married 1 .... 1 

If you open an umbrella in the house, yon will have bad 

luck (luring the yew 1 .... .... 1 

If you open an umbrella over some one's bead in the 

house, that one will have bad luck 4 3 .... 7 

If an umbrella is opened in the house, the one who is 

under it will die soon 2 '2 .... 4 

If you open an umbrella in the house, there will be a 

death in the family within a year 3 3 

Opening an umbrella in the house is a sign of death in 

the family within five years 1 1 
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If one open* an ambrella in the houee, it vrill rain 

If you open an umbrella in the house, it will rain ; but 
if you will quickly thrust it out of the nrinclow anil 
open it again, it may ward off the rain 

If you open a black umbrella in the house, some one of 
the family ia to die soon 

If you lay an umbrella on the bed, you will have bad 



Laying an umbrelU on a bed denotes death .. 



If a couple get married under an open umbrella, they 
will have good lufk 



Candles bum with n blue lijiht when spirite «re Hboiit. {Old 
Eiiglish.) 



If the tallow of a burning candle runi over so as to 
form ice ridges on it, a de&th will soon occnr in the 

A lighted candle placed on a bed is a sure sign of death 
to the person who occupies it 



If a candle flashes back, after you have blown it out, it 
is a sign of bad luck 



If you can keep a match in your hand unbroken until il 
is entirely burned out, your lover is true to you 
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Light a matdi, holil it betneen the tburob and index 
finder tintjl it gon out, and it nil! point in the itirer- 
tion nf the home of jour future husband or nife . ... 1 1 

Tea-kbttij!. (See Tea and Oh-tee.) 

When the water quickly boils nwHv from the kettle, it is a 
sifiii of rain. (Eastern fftatea.) 

4 Is n I 

If the tea-keftic Kings, it will rain 1 1 

If the tea-kettle sings and the steain purls ii|i tonanl the 

ceilinjj, it is a sign of rain 1 ,.,, 1 

If ore forgets and leaves the tea-kettle lid off, il iB a 

sign of company 1 1 



The wat**hed pot never hoils 1 .... 1 

Broomr and Sweeping. 

If yovi HMeep your floor directly after visitors have left, it will 
briiiff them had Inck on their .ionrnev. (LiUiuanian.) 



It yon step over a broom, jou will have bad lutk 2 

To step over a broom, without picking it up, is bad Inek 1 

If ycni step over a broom, you will have bad luck unless 

you step over it again backwards 1 

If yoH step over a broom that is lying on the floor, it is 

a sign that there is soon to be a death in the family 2 

If you step over a broom, you will never get married .... 1 

If you step over a broom, you will not get married for 

a yenr 2 

When moving to another bouse, never take a broom with 

you, for it is a sign of bad luck 5 

It is bad lu^^k to take nn old broom when moving 
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When jou move never take b new broom with you, for it 

ii the eiga of death 1 

If the broom falls Bcroag the door, company is coming .... 4 

If you take a bloom with yon when going on a camping 

trip, you will have bad luck 1 

If one sweeps the dirt from the house out at the door, he 

sweeps out the luck 2 

If in sweeping a broom straw is left behind on the floor, 

it meana that some one is coming — . 



If while sweeping the broom makes a long streak on the 
floor, company may be expected 

If you sweep a house after sundown, you will have bad 



If you sweep after dark, you will sweep all of your Inck 

If you sweep after dark, you sweep sorrow to yourself .... 

Do not allow a person in sweeping to sweep the dast on 
yon, for you will then marry an old person 



If you step over the dirt another person has swept up, 

you will have a quarrel 112 

Dish Rao and Handkebchiep. 
If the newly wedded wife wishes not to be homesick when be- 
ginning housekeeping, let her carry to her new home a bit of her 
mother's dish rag. (German. See Grimm, op. cit.) 



If you drop the dish rag, you will have company .. 

If you drop a dish rag, some one is coming hungry 3 

If you drop the dish cloth, some one is coming to dine 
with you 2 

If you drop the dish cloth and it does not spread out, it 
is the sign a gentleman is coming 1 



il p n 5 

"i i' »« f 
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If 70a drop the diBb rag, some one is comiag dirtier 
than you 

If }>ou drop a dish rag, it is a ngn that a woman is 
fomiDg 



If you drop a white tee towel, a light -complezioQed 
person will eome 

If 70D <1rop the stove rag, a dark'CompleiiODed person 

is coming 



If 70U drop a dish rag in the morning, you will surely 
have company before the day has finished 



If a dish rag is dropped, a quarrel will follow 

Tf you drop a dish cloth, you will have kitchen callers .. 

If you drop a dish rag, a tramp will eome 

If y 

Drop a dish cloth and the number of cracks i 
indicates the number of people coming 

If you drop a dish cloth, it is a sign some one is i 
about you 



Garden Tools. 
When cattle are first driven out in the spring, axes, saws, and 
other iron tools are laid before the stable door, so that the cattle 
will step over them: this will prevent the cows from being be- 
witched, {Tliiiringia. See Grimm. Teutonic Mythology-) 



To carry a hoe, rake, or spake through the houac will 
bring bad luck 4 

To bring a hoe in the house is a sign of death 1 
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To carry a hoe, spade, or shovel through a house indi- 
cate* that some evil will befall some member of the 
family 1 1 

If any kind of a garden tool such as a hoe, spade, rake 
is taken through the house, it signifies death in the 
family 13 9 7 29 

There is a belief that a hoe carried into the bouse will 
bring about tbe death of a member of the family 
within a year 1 .... 1 



Carrying a shovel through the house — l>ad luck 1 

To bring a shovel in the bouse is a sign of death 1 

Carrying an ax through the bouse will bring bad luck .... 1 

Currying an ax through the house will cause some mem- 
ber of the family to die soon 1 



If one takes farming implements into tbe house, he 
should take them out tbe same door to prevent bad 
lock 

If a hoe is carried into the house through one door, it 
should be taken out through the same door or some 
accident will befall some member of the household 

If a hoe or shovel is carried through the bouse, unless it 
is immediately carried back again through tbe same 
door, it portends death in the family 



Ladders. 

"Walkiiip under a ladder is considered very unlucky. In the 
ontpoRtK girls will climb the rockiest cliffs to avoid such a con- 
tinpency. On one occasion in St. Johns, where a ladder extended 
Rcross the sidewalk, of one hundred and twenty-seven girls who 
came alonp, only six ventured under it, the rest going along the 
gutter in mud ankle deep." 

{Xeti-foundland. Quoted from Bergen, Current Superstitions, 
p. 83.) 
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bHiMi iiii jfiiii Trill lim n linil ||ifli ^^ 10 1 -0 

If yoii nalfc under a ladder backward, ;ou will have bad 



If vou nalk nnder a ladder, there will be a death in the 

familj' 1 1 

If you walk under a ladder, jou will not lire nntil the 

end of the year 



Horseshoes. 

If the fair lady is cold to her lover's ndvances. let him slip 
on to her finger a ring: made of an old horsei^hoe. This will brine 
the desired attention. (Middle Ar/es.) 



If you find a horseshoe, you irill hare gooil luck 3I> 24 

If you find an old horseshoe, it tvill briuK you good luck 1 1 

If you find a horseshoe irith the point turned n\t, you 
will have wealth 1 



Find a horseshoe turned the way you are going, good 
luck; if turned the other way, luck is going the other 



To find A horseshoe is good luck if the points are to- 
ward you 1 

To find the same horseshoe twice brings bad luck 

If you find a horseshoe with a nail in it, it is a sign of 
good luck 

If you find a horseshoe without any nails in it, do not 
toiirh it or it will bring some disaster npon you 1 

If you find a horseshoe with the open end toward you, it 
is good luck and vice versa ... 

If you find a horseshoe and take it home with jou, you 
will have good luck 1 

To find a horseshoe in the middle of the road means 
good luck 1 
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PickJDg up a horseshoe briags good lack .. 



To pick up a horseihoe pointing ton-ard }>ou brings good 



If you pick up a horseshoe by the tno ends, it irill bring 
good luck 1 

If you pick up a horseshoe on the street, you will bare 
good luck in the next thing you undertake 1 

Bad luck wilt follow if on finding a horseshoe you do 

not pick it up 1 1 

If you hang a horseshoe over your door, you will have 

good luck 27 13 

Hang a horseshoe over the door nitb ends up, and it will 

bring good luck 1 C 

Hang a horseshoe over the outer door with curve down 
ancl the first person entering the door will bring 
good luck 1 



If yon hang a horseshoe over the door, peace will attend 



To place a horseshoe above the door brings good luck 
and keeps aivay e*-il spirits 1 

Hang a horseshoe over the door, and you will marry the 
first one who passes under it 

If you find a horseshoe and hang it np, yon will have 

good luck . G 

If you hang a horseshoe on the fence, you will hare 
good luck 1 

Hang a liorseehoe on the limb of a tree with the corks 
pointtng away from the tree, and you will find some- 
thing valuable to you 1 

Hang a lioraeshoc up with the open end up and it will 
bold Inck; not so if hung in the opposite way. If 
taken down, lirek departs 1 
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It is jtood luck to And a horseshoe, and when you nail it 
up be sure the open part at the shoe is upnaril, so 
the good fortune will not pour out 

Throwing a horseshoe over your shoulder and not turn- 
ing back to look brings good luck 

If yoii pick up a horseshoe and throw it over the right 
shoulder and then do not turn ba«k, it will give goofl 



If you find a horseshoe and throw it over the left shoul- 
der, it will give good luck 

If you find a horseahoe and throw it over the left shoul- 
der without turning back, it will bring good hick 

Spit on a horseshoe and throw it over the left shoulder, 
and it will bring good luck 

Spit on a horseshoe an<l throw it over the right shouliler, 
and it will bring good luck 

If you spit on a horseshoe and throw it over your right 
shoulder and do not turn bark to look at it. you will 
have good luck 

When you Hnd a horseshoe, spit on it and throw it away, 
and you will have good luck 

[f, when you And a horseshoe, you nill spit on it, anil 
then with closed eyes throw it away, your wish will 



When you And a horseshoe, spit on it, and do not look 
back as you throw it behind you. and the wish you 
have made will come true 

If. after flniUng a horseshoe, you will spit on it, and 
throw it over your head, at the rnme time making a 
wish, the wish will come true 

If you will turn over a horseshoe, it will protUlce good 
luck 

.\ red-hot horseshoe thrown into a churn will rlrive out 
the spirits which prevent the butter from forming .... 
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It will bring good luck to see a load of hay. (Italian.) 

.' II ?s I 

is 35 £■? ■§ 

Seeing a load of hay bringa good luck I 1 

A wish made od seeing a load of hmj will coroe true 9 T .... 16 

Wishfi will come true if wished upon seeing a load of 

now hay 1 1 



If you see » load of hay and throw a Ubb at it and wish, 
your wish will come true 



If you wish on a load of hay and watch it until it is out 

of sight, the wish will come true 1 2 

If you make a wish while looking at a load of hay, it 
will come true, provided you do not look at the hay 
again 30 10 

If you look at a haystack and make a wish, and do not 
look at it again, your wish will come true 1 



If you see a load of hay, make a wish, and then tuiTi 
away so as not to see the hay again, your wish will 



Days op the Week. 

If you begin a quilt on Friday, you will never live to finish it. 
{Canadian. Middle States.) 



If you cut your nails on Saturday, you will be disap- 
pointed 



It is lucky for a child to bo born on Sunday 

Work done on Sunday will lead to a bad end 

If you plant a tree on Sunday, it will not grow .. 



If you cut your nails on Sunday, you will do something 
to be ashamed of before the week is out 
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If yim Rhiatle on Snmlav. voa will hmve bad lock 

If a nek person is worse on Pridaj and Satnrdaj, better 
OD Sunday, he will never reeover _ _. . 

If the first horse you see on Snoilaj is a gr*y horae. tog 
will reeeire a letter before night _ 



Jlarrj- on llooday. marry for wealth; 

Marry on Tnesday, marry for health; 

Weilnesday's the be«t day of all; 

Thursday for crosses, Friday for losses, 

Satunlar no luck at all I 

Monday's fblld is fair of face; 

Tuesilay's child is fnll of grace; 

Wednesday's child is fnll of ivoe: 

Thurwlay 's child has far to go: 

Kriilay's child is loving and giving; 

Sstiinlay's child mnst work for its living; 

But the child that is l)om on the Sabbath day 

Is blithe and tjonnv and good and jfay 6 



Cut vonr na: 


lis on Mondav. cut them for health: 


flit them on 


Tuesday, cut them for wealth: 


Cut tlieni on 


Wednesday, tut them for news; 


Cut them ob 


I Thursrlav, a pair of new shoes; 


Cut them or 


1 Friday, cut them for noe; 


(;ut them on 


. Saturday, a journev to go; 


Cut them on 


Sunday, you cut them for evil; 


And all the 


iveek you'll be ruled bv the devil 



Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeie on Wcilnesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something better : 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, your sweetheart ti 

Sneeze on Sunday, your safety seek. 

Or the devil will have you all the week 4 

T )Miy imt money on Monday, or you will pay it out 

II «wk 1 

rniHH on Monday, it will rain three days that week ... 
Ml) hHvc .■oniimny on Monday, you will have com- 
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If 70U meet a woman \rith red hair on Monilay, you will 
meet with disappoint men tii during the week 



n Monday, you will 



Bip a dreaa on Monilny, you will do it all week 

Never get married or go on a journey on Tuesday 

Start anything on Tuesday, and nothing bad will happen 
to it 

If you Bpill salt on Wednesday, you will have a light .... 1 

Cut your finger-nails on Thursday, and you mill have a 
pleBBBnt surprise before the neek is out I 

As Monday goes, bo goes the week 1 

If you write a letter on Sunday, bad luck will befall you 1 

tf you cut your toe-nails on Sunday, the devil will rule 
you all the week 1 



If you go somewhere on Monday, you 'II be on the go all 

the rest of the week 



If it rains on Monday, it wiU rain aU week 

If you are late to school on Monday, you will be late all 
week 

It is dangerous to eut your finger nails on Monday 

A man bad better never be bom 

Than have his nails on a Sunday eborn. 

Cut them on Monday, cut them for health; 

(,'ut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for nens; 

Cut them on Thursday for a pair of new shres; 

(hit them on Friday, cut them for sorrow; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart tci- 



Friday is an unlucky day .. 
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«S S* ^s I 



Nei-er begin a piece o( «'ork on Priday, for you will 

have bad luck if you do 44 20 15 79 

If B task be begun on Friday, it will not be mieceM- 

fuUy done 25 20 26 71 

Evil will eoms to you if you start on a ioumey on Fri- 
day 52 24 21 97 

If you begin a gannent on Friday, you will die within 

the year 2 .... 2 

If you Ht a hen on Friday, you will have bad remits 1 

Bad hick to be bom on Friday 1 

If you move on Friday, you will have bad luck 5 4 5 



Work on the first Friday of the flret month of the n 
year, the whole year will go wrong -.. 

It is good luck to be married on Friday 

It is bad liick to be married on Friday 



f you cut your finger-nails on Friday, you will have 
good luck 



It is bad luck to cut your finger-naila on Friday .. 



It is bad luck to be married on Saturday 

If you start anything on Saturday, it is quickly done o 
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It trill briog bad luck to go calling oa Friday 

If you go to aea on Prida;, bad Inek will attend jou .. 



If fou visit ft Riek friend on Friday for the flrat time, 
jou will yourself be visited by some lickneM 



If you ent out a new garment on Friday and do not 
plete it, the owner will not live to wear it out .. 



• a dress fitted on Friday, she will not live t> 



If you begin a garment on Friday and do not flniab it 
the same day, yon will never get it done 



If you begin a garment on Friday and do not get it done 
that day, you will never get it done 



When Friday comes aa the thirteenth day of the month, 
it is a very unlucky day 



Friday is my lucky day .. 



If you begin a taak o 
that day, it will ne 

The sun always shines during some part of Saturday .. 

Sunday is a lucky day 

It will bring ill-luck to any one who travels on the troi 
on Sunday 

It is bad luck to sew on Sunday 
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New Year's Day. 

"If New Year's Eve night wind blow south, 
It betokeneth warmth and gronth; 
If west, much milk, and fish in the sea; 
If north, much cold and storms there will be; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit; 
If northeast, (lee it, man and brute." 

(From Henderaon 's The Folk-lore of the North Counties of 
England, p. 58.) 
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man bearing a green branch firat entera the 
I) Nen Year's day, good luck will foUon 



or deformed person ia the firit to enter a 
I Neiv Year 'a da]', the father of the family 



Sweep a room backwards at 12 o'clock on New Year's 
evt', and you will see the image of your future 

iuisband 

If there ia as cdipae of the aun on New Year 'a day, the 
year will bo an unprosperous one 

At 12 o'clock on New Year's eve the cows get down on 
their kners 

Cows stand on their heads at 12 o'clock on New Tear's 



If the first lamb you see in the New Year is facing you, 
you n-ill be prosperous throughout the year 1 

What you do on New Year's day, you will do all the 
rest of the year 4 

If you nork liard on New Year's day, you will have to 
woik hard all the year 1 

The first thing you bring into the bouse on New Year 's 
day you will bring in throughout the year 1 

If you go to a picnic or party on New Year's day, you 
Bill attend many others during the year 1 

If you happen to break something on New Year's day, 
yon will have good luck throughout the year 1 

If you do wrong on the first day of the year, you will do 
wrong nil through the year 1 

If your first caller on New Year's day is a man, you will 
have );»i>il lurk throughout the year; if a woman cslls 
first, vnu will have bad luck all the year 5 

If you ilo a thing well on the first day of the year, yon 
will do it well all the rest of the year 1 
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GBOUNfKHOQ Day. 

If the nin does not shine on ground-hog da;, wann 

n-eather is at hand I .... 1 

If a gTound-hog can see his shadow on the 2iid of Feb- 

mar;, it is a sign it will raiu for six weeks 2 2 

If the ground-hog sees his shadow on the 14th da; of 

FebruBiy, there will be six months of winter 1 1 

Aprii. Fool's Day. 

The first man b ;aung girl sees on April fool's morning 

will be her future husband 1 1 

Easter. 

If you will wash your face ic dew before sunrise on Easter 
morning, you will have no freckles. {Middle States.) 



If it rains on Easter Sunda;, it will rain on the Ave fol- 
lowing Sundays 2 2 

A person who does not have something new to wear on 
Easter Sunda; will not have an; good luck during 
the ;ear 1 .„, 1 

If ;oa put on one black garter and one ;ellow one on 

Easter morning, ;ou'll be married before next Easter .... 1 .... 1 

May Day. 

If you will hold a mirror over the well on May day, the ima^e 
of your future husband or wife will be reflected in it. iSoiitJmm 
States.) 



It a maid looks into a well on Ma; da; morning, she 
will see her husband's image .. 

If a maiden spreads her handkerchief on the grass on 
the 30th of April, on May da; morning her future 
husband's name will be written on it b; the dew 



^1 11 ^1 ^ 

*l ^(2 ti I 
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It IB lucky to arise carlf on tbe first day of May, and 
■TBBh your faee in the dew 

On the flrst day of May, ariee before tbe eun is up, and, 
without looking behind you or speaking to any one, 
go oat into a rye-field, nash your face in the dew 
from tbe rye and wipe it with your bare arm. This 
will cause nil the freckels to go from your face to 



Hallowe'en. 



He who is born on Hallowe'en iiill be possessed of evil spirits. 

(Southern States.) 

- "3^ - ■ 

H sS =1 3 

=M =:* a.£ ^ 
If you niN around the house on Hallowe'e.n with your 
mouth full of water, you will meet your future hus- 
band 1 1 ...- 2 

If you nill run around the house three times with a 
broom over your shoulder on Hallowe'en, you will 
meet your future husband 1 1 

If you wUl go into the garret on Hallone'eo and took 
into a mirror, you will see the face of your future 
husband 1 1 

If a young n 

If, at midnight Hallowe'en, a maiden walks downstairs 
backward in the dark, with a mirror, she nill see her 
future husband's image reflected in it 

If you nitt nalk around the house backwards on Hal- 
lowe'en, with a mirror in your band, your future 
husband will peer into the glass over your shoulder .... 

At midnight on Hallone'cn eat an apple before a 
mirror, anil you will see behind you the image of 
your future husband 

On Hnllone 'en go into a dark room with a mirror and 
a lighted candle above your head, and you wit) see 
your future husband, or the troubles that are to be- 
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Blindfold yourself on Halloice'en and, with two disbea 
in front of jou, the one containing water, the other 
one a riog. If ;ou 6rat put your hand into the dish 
containing the ring, you wit) be married n-ithin h 
year; if into the other one, jou will be an old maid 1 1 

If you make a mixture of equal amounts of flonr ami 
salt, and bake a small cake of it in hot ashes, then 
eat it on Hallowe'en, you will see your future hus- 
band at midnight I 1 

Christmas. 
"On Christinas eve, German peasants used to tie fruit trees 
together with straw ropes to make them bear fruit, sayintt that 
the trees were thus married." (See Frazer, Golden Bough, Vol. 
I, p. 60.) 



It is bad luck to pass the Christmas stocking without 
putting a crooked piece of metal in it 

Oxen talk in their stalU at 13 o'clock on Christmas eve 

If you go out to the stalls at 12 o'clock on Christmss 
eve, you will see the oien on their kneee in prayer . .. . 

If you hang out a washing in the open air during flirist- 
mas week, it will bring bad luck 



n Christmas, the next year will be 



"The owl shriek 'd at thy birth, — sn evil dgn; 

The night crow cry'd, aboding lucklew time; 

Dogs howled, and hideous tempests shook down trees. ' ' 

(Shakespeare, Henry VI, Pt. Ill, Act V. Scene G.) 



If you will be good on your birthday, you will be good 
all the year 

If you do wrong on your birthday, you will do wrong 
throughout the year 
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'■s 1^ -i f 

If a i^H i-i Hhi|.)ieil on her birth<lav, nhe »ill <he rood .. 2 i 

It roil irerp biim <in a stormy ilav, you ivill have on 



Numbers. 

"They s«y there in divinity in odd iiiuiibers. either in nativity. 
chaiioe, or death." (Shakespeare, .Men!) Wirr.t of Windsor, Act 
V. Hcene 1.) 

'1 J3 n I 

ThinI (imp's t!ic charm .., 2 2 



(ii>t one iliaa|i[>ointni<>nt ami you will get three 

Hreuk onp rlinh anj you will liresk three ., . 

If fi iliJK 1ioi\1h three timpB in one ilay. mire niftn of ileath 
in the family 

Say "money" three limes while you wateh n falling 
star, anil you ivill (jet rich 

If you ilrop a thins Ihree times, somethin{{ is {!'>■''£ '■> 
■"•I'l'pn 



If you wiHh three evpninns on the same star, your wish 

If you make three wishes on the 14th of the month, one 
of them will i-ome true before the month is nut 

If, while havinft bail luck at eards, you stand up and 
turn around three times, your luck will ehange 

If one boasts of goocl health and does not tap wood 
three times, he wiK soon be aiek. (See Boasting for 
further I'xamptes) 
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If you burn three candles in the 
sign of death in the family .. 



B the sign of s wedding ... 



Never let three persons enter a room where three lights 
are burning, for they will never meet again 



Seven is a lucky number 3 

Seven is an unlucky number 1 

The seventh child is lucky 

A seventh son will have miraculous healing power 1 

a any way with the num' 

If you are the seventh person having your fare rung up 
after the car has left the end, you wilt have good 
luck all day 1 

Get up from a cbslr, and tbe ebair falls over, you will 
not get married for seven years I 

Kill a cat, and you will have bad luek for seven years .... 1 

It will bring you good luck if you walk over seven rails 
on the reilroad track without stepping off 1 

Seven swallows of water taken in one breath will cure 
hiccough 



If thirteen sit at the table, one of them will die si 



Thirteen is an unlucky number 76 49 IS 137 

The thirteenth day of any month is an unlucky day 1 .... 1 

It is bad luek to begin anything on the 13th of the 

month 12 14 

It is unlucky for there to be a party of thirteen 3 5 .... 8 

It ia bad luck to sit at the table when tbirteen are 

P'went 22 12 6 39 
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If you are in a company of thirteen, one of the nnmbeT 

will die within a year 1 

If thirteen Bit at table, some trouble will happen to one 

of the number n-itbin a year 1 

If thirteen sit down at the table together, one of the 

number irill die before the year ends 35 25 16 

Xever eat at table where thirteen are seated, for terrible 

conaequencBs are aure to follow 1 



If thirteen sit down to a meal together, one will die be- 
fore the same crowd meets again Ill 



Xever get on a number thirteen ear uuless you are pre- 

pareil for an accident which will surely follow 

If an engineer starts out with thirteen cars for three 
successive liays, some accident will happen .. 

if there appear thirteen white horses at a funeral, there 
will be another death within the year 

If rou set a hen on thirteen eggs, they will not all hatch .. 



If thirteen sit at a table, the one who rises first will 
meet with bail luck. If all rise together, nothing bad 
will happen 1 

If there are thirteen persons at a dinner and there is a 
mirror in the room, the one sitting nearest the mirror 
will meet death very soon 1 

If the thirteenth day of the month comes on a Friday, 
evil things are more likely to happen then than at 
any other time 1 
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If tiro lamps ar« burning side bj aide at the same tim 
compan; is coming 



There is luck in odd aumbers 

[f ;ou find a button, yoa irill have good luck as many 
(tajB as there are holes in the button 



Counting and Numbers. 

' ' As peascode once I plucked, I chanced to see, 
One that was closely filled with three times three; 
Which, when I cropped, I safely home convejed, 
And o'er the Door the Spell in secret laid; 

The latch moved up, when who should first cone in 
But in his proper person, Lubberkin." 

(From Gay's The Shepherd's Week, 1714.) 
Count nine stars far uine successive nights, and some 



To wish the same thing on nine stars for n 

nights will bring your wish true 

Count nine stars for nine successive nights and jou will 
see .your future husband 

Count nine stars for nine nights, and jou will see your 

lover on the ninth night 

Count nine stars for nine nights, and the first unmarried 
person of the opposite sex you shake hands with will 
be your future husband or wife 

In shelling peas, if you find a pod containing nine peas, 
hang it over the door. The first man that walks 
through the door will marry you 

Count ten stars ten nights, and on the tenth night you 
will see the face of your future husband 

If you see ten white horses, you will see a red-headed 
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If you count fortv'nine nhite horsce anit two nhite 
inulra. the first man you speak to afterwardB will he 
your future husband 1 

Count seventy-five white horses, and the first man 7011 
meet will be your future husband 1 

If nfler counting one hundred white horses one makes a 
wipb, the wish will come true 1 

When one sees a white horse he should spit into the 
hand and pat it down with the other hand closed. 
When one hundred have been counted thus, some- 
thing valuable will be found 1 

The first one you meet after seeinK one hundred white 
horses will be the one you will marry o 

After you have counte<l one hundred white hor«es and 
one white mule, the first man with whom you shake 
hsnds will be your future husband 2 

Count ninety-nine white horses and one white mule, and 
the first man you meet afterwards will marry yon .... 2 

Count ninety-nine nhite horses and one white mule, and 
the first man yon shake hands with is your future 
husband 2 

Count ninety-nine white horses, one white mule, and one 
spotted do(F. and whatever wish you make will come 

Count ten, turn a clans of water around three times, and 
then take nine swallows and it will cure biccouKh, if 
you do not hiccoujjh during the process 

If I count five before a fixed thing liappens, iny wish 

If you count the carriages in a funeral proceasion, it 
will bring had luck 1 

It will bring grief if you count the carriages in a 

funeral procession 1 

If you count the cnrriiiges in a funeral procession, it 
will hriufi !i death in your family inside a year ... .1 

If you eouut the carriages in a funeral procesaion, you 
Mill hear of the death of a friend 
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1) vomit the i-nrria^ces in a funeral procession, jou 
lien knniv lioiv old vou nre to be at your death 

u count the earriaKes in a fnncral procession, your 
in funeral will be the next 



one to die 

F you tvjll iinnie an apple anil apply the follniving 
count to its number of seeds, you will get a true 
answer: (1) I love; (2) I love; (3) I love, I say; 
(4) I love nith all my heart; (5) I east away; (6) 
He loves: (7) She loves; (S) They both love; {9) 
He comes; (10) He tarries; (11) He couHs; (12) 
He marries: (13) They quarrel; (14) ThPV part; 
(15) They .lie of a broken heart 

ount off the buttons on your ilrcss according; to the fol- 
lowing rh.vme, and you will get a (rue description of 
yo'ir future husband: (1) Rich man; (2) Poor 
man; (3) Begftar man; (4 Thief; (5) Doctor; (6) 
Lawyer; (7) Merchant; (8) Chief 

t you thump iin npple Rnd iiuine it for some younf; 
man. anil the younfc lady who eats the apple eounta 
the seedn. she will be able In knon* hon- they will 
come out in love alTairs. (See rhyme above) 

f you will pull the petals from a daisy, repeatiuf; as 
Ton do "He loves me." "He loves me not," the last 
jwtal will revpal the tnith 

f yon »i1t count off the |m>Ir1s of n dandelion, by 
naming the drens thuit: nilk. satin, calico, rajcs; or 
the house thus; briek house, stone house, log house. 
frame house, the Inst ivill reveal your wedding gown 
and your home after marriage 

f you will rub the yelloiv granules from the eenter of a 
rails, put them in your extended )in)ni, and let an- 
other ]>ersoti give your hand n sharp Mow- from 
underneath, you will find the iinnil>er of husbands 
you will have by the number of grannies remaining 
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The number of seeds in the orange you are eating vrill 

reveal the present age of the one jou are to marry .... 1 1 

Count eseh time a man or boy tips his hat to you, and 

the hundredth one is the one you are to marry 2 .... 1 3 

Crack the joints of your fingers, and the number of times 

they crack will tell the DUinl>er of your lovers 1 ... 1 

If you "count off" the flowers or newly formed fruit 

of a plant, it wiU cause them to fall off 1 1 

Lauqhikq. 

If the Nun shines while the bride is on her way to churcli. it 
means that she has been laufihinfr. (Gemiaii.) 

If you laugh before breakfast, you will cry before 

dinner 1 1 

If you laugh before breakfast, you will cry before the 

day is over 4 4 

If laughter is indulged in too much during the day, the 

(lay will be llnished with crying I 1 

Laughing after going to bed will bring some great 



If you sec a child laughing lery heartily, it ia a sign 

that it will soon be crying 1 ... I 

Singing and Crying. 

If you sing while you brew, the heer will tiini out well. (From 
(Jriiinn's Teutonic Mj-thology.) 
If you sing before breakfast, you will feel »orry before 

If you sing before breakfast, you will cry l>efore night .11 9 5 4'i 

To sing iipfore breakfast is to cry before retiring S (I 1 l."i 

If yon »i"K before you eat. 

Yon will cry before you sleep 11 (t 3 ;ii 

If vdu King before breakfast. 

Vou uill cry before supper 10 N l isi 
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It you ring while 70U eat. 

Yon will cry while you deep 1 

If yon ring before breakfari, bad luck will follow 1 

If you ring at the table, you will h&ve bad Inck 3 

If yon ring at the table, you will mffer aome disappoint- 



n 5 



To ring at the table is a rign of a death soon 1 

If you sing while m&kiiig yonr toilet, your mother will 



If you ring on the street, you will meet with disappoint- 



Starting on a Journey and Turning Back. 

It is very unlucky to turu back after you have once started. 
If you muat turn back, however, you can avert misfortune by 
making the sign of the cross in the dust with your heel, and spit- 
ting in the cross. {Middle States.) 



If you ri:art on an errand and forget aomething, it is 
sure to bring bad luck 3 

It will bring bad luck to turn baek after having started 
on a jonmey 10 

If you come back to the bouse after you have started 
out, you will have bad luck before you return 2 

Disappointment will overtake you if, after starting to 
go somewhere, you return to the house 1 

If, on leaving home, a person turns about and goes bach, 
he will have bad luck all day 2 

If on leaving the house on a journey you forget some- 
thing and turn back for it, you will meet with die- 
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If roil atart on n jonrne; and hare to turn hack for 
Romething nliiph ■n&a forgotten, it is sure to brinf; 
you bad luck 14 

To turn back for a forgotten article, aft«r liavinK 
■tarted someniiere, will bring temporarr bad luck ... 1 

If, on lesiing the house, it it necessary to go back for 
something forgotten, bad luck will result, unless the 
person sits ilomi before starting out again 11 

If, on starting to go anynhere. you have to return many 
timcii before getting fairly started, bad luck will fol- 
low you iluring the remainder of your journey 

Bolurning three times after having started some place 
hringR had liii'k, iinlcss one sits down and "changes 

the subject'' before finally going 

Turning back brings bad liK^k, unless you see and count 
nine objects 

If B thing is forgotten and a retnrn to tlie house is 
necessnry, it will bring you bad luck, nulesa you sit 

down and count ten 3 

If, when starting on a journey, you forget something. 
before starting back after it you must, to avoid bad 
luck, turn around in your (racks three times, pick up 
some dust and senttfr it over your tracks 1 

It is had luck to go back for anytbiu); tvhich may bo 
forgotten. The bad luck may Ix? counteracted, lioiv- 
ever, by sitting .Innn ami counting thirteen 

If on going away one finds that !ic has to return for 
something, ho must make a cross before returning, 
else he will have bad luck 

If you stnrt iinywhere and turn lack, spit oior your 
right shouliler, or you will have bad luck 

If you turn alKiut and go back after starting anywherp, 
you will have bad luck unless you make a cross mark 

If you start anynhere and have to turn li.ii'k, make ii 
cross and n wish, or you will have Had luck 

If y.iu bavp to turn bock for anything, turn aro,ind 
thr.'i' limes, or vou will have ver\- bad luck 
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If ;ou turn around and look back after t«lliDg a person 

"good'bye," you will bave bad luck 1 1 .... 2 

If, after a person leaves jon, jnu watch bim until be is 

lost to Bigbt, some misfortune will befall him 3 2 10 

gPEAKINQ AT THE SaME TiME. 

WheD two people accidentally speak the same thing at the 
same time, some poor soul will be redeemed from purgatory. 
(Bohemian. See Wuttke, AbergUtiiben, p. 194.) 



If, n-hen two people npeak the same word at the same 
time, vDu make a wish, it will come true ' 

If two people speak the same word at the same time, 
aorl make a wish before speaking again, the wish will 

When two people speak the same word at the same time, 
if they will fasten fingers and m&ke a widi, the wish 
will come true 

When two persons speak tbe same word or words simul- 
taneously, if they will interlock little Angers aod 
make's wish before speaking, the wish will come true : 

If when two people say the same thing at the same time 
they cross their little fingers and say "pins and 
needles" before anything else, then wish, the wish 
will come true 

If two persons repeat the same words at the same time. 
and then link their little fingers together and make a 
wish, it will come true, if before separating they put 
their thumbs together and name some author 

If two people accidentally say the same thing at the 
same time, and then link their little fingers together 
and make a wish, it will come to pass ..-, 

If two pieople accidentally say the same thing at the 
same time, and then keep ailent while they lock their 
little fingers together, make a wish, and then name 
their favorite poets, their wishes will come true 
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When two people n; the Mine thing at the nme time, 
thej ■hontd join Uttte flngera and make a wiafa before 
they speak again, then one ahoald bbj "pina," the 
other "needles." The wish wiU come true 1 - 1 

If two people aaj the same thing at the nme time, and, 
before speaking again, lock their little fingers and 
make a wish, the wishes will come trae, providing 
the flrat one through with the wish says ''pins," the 
other "needle*," and then thej both touch their 
thumbs together 1 1 

When (wo persons say the same thing at the same time 
they should join their little fingers before speaking 
again. This done, the; each make a wish, the one 
sajing "salt," the other "pepper," then both say 
' ' thumbs, ' ' and at the same time touch thumbs. The 
wishes will come true 1 1 

If two persons speak the same word at the same time, 
they must t^lasp their little fingers together and then 
touch thumbs, else a quarrel will soon result 1 1 

In at One Door, Out at Another. 

A person must come out of a room by the same door througfa 
which he came in; otherwise there will be a misfortune, (Loui- 
siana; Indiana.) 



It is a bad sign to leave a house hy a different door 
from the one through which you entered 3 

To (>nter by one door and leave by another will bring 

bad luck 11 

A [lerson should always go out of the same door through 
nhii'h he cnlereil, else something unpleasant will 
hajipen to him 1 

1 go in through one 'toor and out at another when call- 
ing brin((H the hoslcss bad lut'k 3 

If you enter the front door of yoiir neighbor's house, 
you must leave hy tho same door, or you will bring 
tlH.mill-l.iek 



^£ I 
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It 7011 enter a strange houH by one door and leave it by 
another, sose evil will befall jon 



t a person comes into a bouae, which be has never be- 
fore entered, bj one d«or and leaves bj another, he 
mil bring bad luck to the oocupants of the house 

a calling, if 70U enter bj one door and leave by an- 
other, you will bring the hostess anotbar visitor 



If you go in at one door and out by another, it is a sign 
that you will soon move into another house 

If a person goes in at one door and out at another, with- 
out sitting down, it will bring bad luck to the house 

If, on the first visit to a friend's house, you enter by 
one door and depart by another, jou will have trouble 
with that friend soon 



If a person comes into your house through the front 
door and leaves through the bock door, it will bring 
you more company 2t 

If you go out of the front door and in at the back door, 
it is a sign of bad luck 

If a caller enters your house through the front door and 
leaves through the back door, he will never call on 

you again ] 

If company comes in through the back door, and goes 
out the front door, you are sure to have more com- 
P*"? 

WaSHINQ and WlPINCl TOOETHBR. 



Wash and wipe together 
Live in peace forever. 



iOhio. See Bergen, Current Superstitions, p. 135.) 



'£ 5« ^l I 



It is bad luck for two persons to dry their hands o 
same towel, unless they twist it 
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If Ino persons use the same towel together, tbey nill 

have H quarrel 2 2 

Waihing the banda in the same baun with another, or 
wipinfT them on the same towel, is a sign of quarrel 
between those parties 3 3 .... 6 

If you wash and wipe together, yon will love and live 

together 1 — • ^ 

Walking on Opposite Sides op a Post. 

If two persons going hand in haDd meet an obstacle whieh 
divides them, the one on the left will go to hell and the one on the 
right to heaven. {Negro; Georgia and Indiana.) 



s-s CT ?= a 

*5 5« ^£ I 



Wh-n \yi-" r'^P'" ""lltinf tfi|rether diride and c 
oppn^ftB »Mi« nf « post or trc" **"y ^j]} i-"" 



If two friends walk on the opposite aides of a post, they 

will quarrel 25 24 18 67 

To allow a third party to pass between you and a com- 
panion insures a quarrel 1 1 

If when walking in company with another person some 
one should walk between you and this companion, the 
friendship existing between you two would be eut ,„. 6 1 .... 7 

Two friends when walking, if they meet a tree or post, 
should go upon the same side; if not, the friendship 
is broken 1113 

If two persons are walkinft and walk one on eoeh side of 
a post, it is bad luck unless they say "bread and 

If two people in walking together {lass on different 

sides of R stationary object, they will light unless 

they say "bread and butter" 1 tl .... 3 

If tw<i people, while walking together, pass a tree on 
iipiKiHite sideH. (hey will qiinrrel unless before they 
say anything else they say "bread and butter" 2 .... 2 
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It ;oQ paas between two eonveniog people, 70a will 
have bad luck 



miples to ritoke hands acrosa 



^1 I 



It, while two couples are sbakiiig hands, their bands 
crosH, it is the sign of a wedding 1 

When four people are shaking handa, if they croas their 
bands, some one of the four will be married within 

» yew- 

If two people shake b&nds good-bye over the fence, they 
will never meet again I 

If, when a boy and girl are walking on « sidewalk to- 
gether, the girl is on the outside, it means sbe ia for 

sale 

If a boy and girl walk down the street together and the 
girl takes the inside, it means that she is his 1 

While walking together friends most not allow them- 
selves to be separated by an object, else their friend- 
ship will be broken 3 

Friends will quarrel if they pass on opposite sides of a 
post while walking together _ 1 

If, while friends are walking, they are separated by a 
tree, a stump, or a large stone, they will quarrel soon 4 

If yon and yoor friend go on opposite sides of a post, or 
tree, yon will have a misunderstanding with a sad 

When something goes between two people while walking, 
and nothing is said afterward, the two will quarrel 

If when walking with another person you should pass 
on different sides of a person, post, or object, each 
should say "bread and butter" so you will not 
qnarrel .._ _ 1 

I? two pedestrians in company pass on opposite sides of 
a post, they will quarrel unless they each say ' ' bread 
and butter" 9 

If two people go on different sides of a post, they will 
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To walk four abreast ii t»d ludi 

If, while putiag a gate, jov cIoM it, joa will ban bad 
luck 

PaMiDK OD a atairwa^ briiiKa totj Iwd lock to both 
P^niM 



^1 Ii ii I 



Stepping on Cracks. 

ii zi I 



oJt fl =a 

*5 s» J., 

Bail lurk will come if 70U >tep on od« of the linn in a 

cement nalk 2 2 

If you «t«p on the cracki in a wooden sidewalk or a line 

in a rement one, yon will have bad lock 1 .„ 1 

If one fiteps on a crack, his mother will die 1 1 

Step on a crack 

T»..11 K»M.fc ,«~n,.«W. Wfc 1 1 

When walkinjt on a cement walk, if yon do not itep on 
the cracks ;nu will have a mirprise when you get 

If you H-alk to school and home again without stepping 

on a crack, you will And a surpritie awaiting yon I 1 

If yoii do not Btep on any of the cracks In the floor, you 

n-ill have a good supper 1 1 

If I Rte|> on a certain stone on the way to school, it io- 

siirc* mc good luck for the day 1 ,... 1 

Snebzimo. 

"When a man sneezeth, whereby the brain doth naturally 
clear itself, they hold it to be a gre»t sitm of luek or unluek, and 
draw foret-BHts therefrom, auch as, if the sneezes be three, there 
art- fonr thieves around the honse. If there be two, the man shall 
rise and lie down another way to sleep; but if thirteen, then it is 
exeeedinpr ^ood. and what appeareth to him that nl^ht shall in 
very deed eonie to pass. Also in the mornins when a man goeth 
from his bed, the sneezes shall mean other things again; the 
things are many ami It is all downripht unbelief. • • • • 
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Again some natural philosophers do say that this sneezing cometh 
very nigh the stroke (apoplexy). For should the crude humors 
remain unobstructed in the brain, and not come out, the stroke 
would strike the man real soon ; therefor do some masters call it 
the minor apoplexia, i.e., the lesser stroke. For when a man snecz- 
eth, he ifi of many of his limbs in no wise master, but of God's 
grace it lasteth not long the better for him." 

(From Dr. Hartlieb's [Physician in ordinary to Duke AI- 
brecht of Bavaria], Book of all Forbidden Arts, Unbelief and 
Sorcery; written in 1455 for Johans Markgraf of Brandenburg. 
Quoted from Stallybrass' translation of Grimm's Teutonic Myth- 
ology, Vol. IV, p. 1772.) 



Snseis on a < 


^e^tain day, a certain thing will anrely 


^1 


It is unlucky t< 


D sneeie before breakfast 


Jt 








Soeeu three times, one more, one leao, 

Here before &u hour, I ^eia 




If you sneeze, 


some one is crossing your grave 


1 


If any one telli you anything mn6 you shortly after 
sneeie, you may be sure that what was told you is 




If yon 6 
You'U I 


meeie before you eat, 

lee a stranger before you sleep 


1 


If jrou aneeie on Monday, you must be careful of danger 




If you sneeze 
stranger .. 

If you sneeie i 


on Tuesday, you will have a viut from a 






2 


If you sneeie . 


[in Thursday, you'll have company 




If yon sneece 
fall you .... 






If you aneeze 


on Saturday, you wUl hmve a joyful Sun- 





If you sneeie before getting up on Sunday morning, yon 
will hear of a weilding before the end of the week .... 
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*i H ^1 3 

Upon mahlng a rhyme, 

"Throw B kira toirard the west. 

See your lover before you rest" 1 — - 1 

If you unthinkingly make a rhyme, you nill see your 

loved ODe before oigbt 1 1 

Make a rhyme nithout ilnugn, 

You'll see your lover before nine 1 1 

Mske a rhyme without deaigo, 

See your lover before bed-time 1 ... 1 

If you make s rhyme unconBriously, and make a ivieh 
before saying anythin); more, your niih will oome 
true 3 3 

Boasting. 

Yon must be Bure to tap wood after making: some boasting 
statement, or else misfortnne will overtake you. (General tn 
United States.) 



When a rash asBertion is made, it ia necessary to 

wood to prevent the opposite from cnming true 

Rap on wood, after boasting, or your lurk will reverse .... 1 

To brag of anything and not rap on wood afterward 
causes the thing of which you brag to become the 

opposite 

Tf a person brags that he is not going to do bo and bo, 
he will surely have to unless he raps on something 
wooden 1 

Rap wood when boasting, or the thing boaated of will 
surely be a failure 

In boasting of not having been ill, you must touch wood, 
or your boast will not bold true 1 

If a good statement or a rash one such as saying a per- 
son wbo has been dangerously ill is out of all danger, 
rap wood at once, or the opposite will come tnie 1 



*i li n t 
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Chossino Hands. 

(See also passing od opposite mdea of a post or tree.) 

If four persons cross bands in shaking hands or taking leave, 
one will marry before the year is out. {Prince Edward Island. 
See Bergen, Ctirrent Supergtitions, p. 64.) 



1^ 



If four people croM hands in the act of shaking hands, 

it is a sign of a marriage 3 3 

If four persons cross hands while abkUiig bKnds, there 

wiU be a wedding aoon 8 1 2 11 

If tno persons shake hands and while they are shaking 
tno peTBons shake hands across, it is a ngn of a wed- 
ding soon in the familj' of an; of the people shaking 
hands - - - -.-„-,-,-,.-,-....-.-..- -.--... 1 1 

Four people shake hands with the pairs crossed, and one 

of the four will be married 1 1 .... 2 

If four peiwins crow hands while shaking, two of them 

will be married soon 3 2 .... 5 

If four persons cross hands in shaking hands, the young- 
est one will be married in a year 1 1 

If four persons cross hands while shaking hands, two of 

them will be married within a year 3 .... 2 5 

If four people cross hands while shakdng hands, two of 

those people will be married within fonr years 1 1 

When two conples cross hands while shaking hands, the 
couple whose hsuds are nnderaeath will be married 



It is unlocky for two hands to cross at the table 1 I 

Sitting on a Table. 

If you sit on a table, you will not be married that year, (ffew 
England. See Current Superstitions, Bergen, p. 63.) 

^1 li n I 

Bad luck will come if you sit on a table 1 1 

If you sit on a table, you are in lore 1 1 
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I( yon rit OB « table, yoo wmnt to be married 8 

SittiBg on the table ahowa the penon ia tngagpi 1 .^ 

If 700 rit on a table, joa wiH marrj a tailor .^ 1 

If joa rit on a table, 70D will aoon be married 3 

If a joaiig girl riti on the table, she will be manied 

before the jear is oat S 1 

11 joa are ritting on the table, 

Yonll be married before jon're able 1 



If 70a rit on the table, 700 win not be married that 
7«« 14 

If a 70iiDg tad7 rita on tbe table, she will not be mar- 
ried that 7ear 1 



If a 7onng Iad7 rita on the table, ihe will not be manied 



If 70U lie on a table, you will die before the year ii up 1 

Throuqh a Window. 

If yon pass a baby out through a window, it will never live to 
prow up. (Southern States.) 



4 S l\ I 



It is bad luck lo jump through a window 1 1 

To climb out of a window and not etimb in again ia bad 

luck 1 1 

If you climb in at a window, you will have bad lu<^ 1 .... 1 

Don 't (^limb through a window, or you will grow no more 1 1 

Stumbling and Fallino. 

If one stumbles while walkinR, it portends some calamity. 
{Anrie.nt Grerk. See Euripides, Ileraeleidae. 730.)' 

' I am indebted to Professor Edward B. C'lapp for this reference. 
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s ImkI luck to fall dowD .. 



Stubbing of right toe indicates good lock, and stubbing 

of left toe bad luck 1 

If you itnmblc over a threshold, it la considered an nn- 
lueky omen - 

If a bride atunibles on a doorriU, her married life will 
be very unhappy 1 

If you should stumble while going up the steps of some 
one's bouae, it is a ugn that you are not wanted 
there 1 

If you fall upstairs, you will have good luck 3 

If a person falls in going apstairs, it means bad luck .... 3 

Good luck to fall upHtairs, bad luck to fall down 1 



If you fall upstairs^ you are sure to get a letter 

If you fall upstairs, it is a sign you want to get married 1 

If a person stumbles when going upstaira, the next per- 
son who goes up the same stairs will be married tbe 

If you fall going upstairs, you will not be married with- 

Falling upstairs is a sign you will not be married thia 
year 9 

To fall upstairs is a sign you will be married that year S 

To fall {lownstaira signifies you will not be married this 

If you fall upstairB, you will not be married for seven 

If, during leap year, a girl falls upstairs, she will be 
married within a year 1 



If yon fall upstairs, you will ni 
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"An Itching Palm." 

"And let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself are much con- 
demned to have an itching palm." (Shakespeare, Julius Caesar.) 

4 B 11 I 

If the pslin of your heiicl iteheB, you ere going to get 

Home money 18 1 3 E2 



If your palm itchea, it is a aign that you will get money; 
but this will not come true unless you have your 
hand scratched by another person 1 1 

If the palm of your hand itchea and yon rub it on n-ood, 

you will have good luck 2 2 

When the palm of your right hand itchea, you will shake 

hands with a stranger 3 3 

If the palm of your right hand itches, shut your hand 
quiekty and thrust it into yonr pocket. This tvill 
assure you money in abundance. If the hand is not 
put in the pocket, the money is lost 1 1 

If the palm of your left band itches, it is a sign of 

money 18 7 8 33 

If the palm of your left hand itches, you are going to 

rwreive a present 1 . .. 1 2 

Hand Itching. 

If your right hand itches, you will take money ; if your left, 
you will spend much. (Old Gcjiwon.) 

.5 |l =5 3 

*« £« "£ ^ 
If your band itches, put it on a piece of wood, and you 

will soon get money 1 .... 1 



When your right band itcbes, it brings company .... I .... 1 

If your right hand itches, you will shake bands with 

some one 10 1 5 16 
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If your right hand itches, ;oa will shake hands with a 

friend 11 2 3 Ifl 

If jour right hand itches, it is a rigu that jou are to 

shake bands with an old friend 2 .... 2 

If jour right hand itches, it is a sign that joa will shake 

hands with a stranger 4 3 .... 7 

If your right hand itches, yon will shake hands with a 

■tisnger of the opposite sex 1 1 

If your right hand itches, you will get money 1 .... I 2 

If the right hand itches, you will have money given you 12 14 

If the right hand itches, you will receive money; but if 

the left, you will let money go 2 1 .... 3 

If your left band itches, it is a sign of riches 1 2 .... 3 

If your left hand itches, you nill have some money 8 4 2 14 

Left hand itching, rub it on wood; 

Wish for money, 'tis sure to come good 1 1 

Eye Itching. 

S.A Sl H 3 

*5 5* "^5 §. 
If your eye itches, you will see a stranger I .... 1 

If your right eye itches, you are going to laugh; left 

eye itches, you are going to cry 1 1 .... 2 

If your right eye itches, you are going to cry; left eye 

itches, you are going to laugh 3 3 

If the rigbt eyelid quivers, you are going to taugb I 1 

Nose Itching. 

If your nose itches, it is a sipn that yoii will be kissed, cussed, 
or vexed. (Massachusetts. See Bergen, Current Superstitions, 
p. 140.) 
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If 70UT note itches, Mine one wants to lee jou .. 

If your nose itches, you will have a visitor 

If your nose itohes, you will have unexpected vis 
If your nose itches violently, some one will be 



If your nose itches in the morning, you will have nens 

that day 3 

If your nose itches, yon are going to be angry 3 

When one's nose itches, he will see the one he loves best 
before night 1 



If your nose itches, some one is thinking about you .. 

If your nose itches, you will kiss a stranfcer 

If your nose itches, you are going to kiss a fool 



If your nose itches on the left aide, a man is coming to 
visit you: if on the right side, a woman is coming .... 



Lips Itching. 



An itching of the lips is s sign that » 
ing disrespectfully of yon 



E.\R Itching, BtRNiNu, .\nd Ringing. 

If your riirht ear aings, they ore spenkinc tnith of yon : if the 
left, H lie. Bite the top button of your shirt, and the liar (rets » 
blister on his tontnie. (Grnnaii. Oriinin's Teutonic Mythohgy.) 

.5 is %i -: 

'^l :i 21 i 

If your right ear itcheH, somcboily is talhinK gociil about 

If your ear itrhcs, some one is thinking about yiiii; anil 

if you think nf that one, it will stop itrhing 1 1 
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If 70ur right ear burn*, Kiine one i« talkiiig good abont 
you; and if the left btuna, some one is talking ill of 



If jrouT left ear borng, Boma one ia ■p«aluDg well about 
you; if it be the rigbt, th^ speak ill 



If your left ear rings, you are to hear of a death 

If your Ban bum, aome one is talking about you I 

If your ears bum, some one is saying evil things about 

If your ears bum, and eapeeially if there is a sudden 
sharp pain in them, lome one is talkiog bad about 



When your ear burns, some one is talking about you; 
and if yon pull your ear, that person will bite his 
tongue 1 

If your ears bum, some one is thinking of you : right 
ear, good; left ear, bad 1 

if your right ear burns, some one is talking about you 1 

If your rigbt ear buns, some one is speaking well of 



If your right ear bums, some one of your sex is talking 
about you ; if it be tbe left, one of the opponte sex 1 

If your right ear tuims, some one is speaking evil alraut 
When your left ear bums, some one is speaking ill of 



.. 26 15 4 45 



When your left ear bums, some one is speaking ill of 
you; and if you bite your little Anger, your ma' 
ligner will bite his tongue 



.. 30 14 4 48 



When the right ear bums, it is the aign of good news; 
if it be tbe left, you will hear bad news 

If your ear rings, some one is talking about you 

If you suddenly have a roaring in your head, some ca- 
lamity is going to happen 



1 the left ear indicates that you 
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If 7OTI hear a ringini; sound in yoai eara, it ia the death 

kneD, and one of j'our friends in dying „ ^. 6 .... 3 9 

If jour left ear rings, Mine one ie speaking good of 
jou; if it is the right, some one is speaking ill of 

Poor Itching. 

If your foot itches, you will walk on ittrange land. {Maine; 
also Middle States.) 

If jour foot itcbefi, it is a sign jou are going somenhere 4 4 

If jour foot itches, jou ifill walk on strange ground 3 3 11 

If jour foot itches, jou nill iralk on dead men's graves 1 I 

If the ball of the foot itches, you will walk on strange 

ground 1 1 

If jour elbow or knee itches, there will soon be a change 
in the household; either a visitor nill arrive, or some 
member of the family Bill leave 1 .... 1 

>IlSCELL.\NEOUS BODY SlGNS. 

If a blister comes on your tongue, it is n sxire sijm that yon 
have recently told n lie. (Middle f<tates.) 



a have 

Say on your lingers, beginning with the thumb, 
"Friends, foea, lovers, beaux, presents to come." 
You have as many of each as there arc nhite spots 
on the nail of that finger 

If there is a white spot under jour thumb-nail snd you 
wish for something, it will come true when the spot 
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It 70U scratch joanelt, yoa are going on a joumej — 2 1 

If you have a long acrateh on your hand, you will have 

a long ride 1 1 

A scratch on the band brings a ride; the nearer the 
thumb, the sooner the ride 1 

A scratch on the Angers is a sign of disappointment; 
the nearer the thumb, the sooner to occur 2 

If you have a sore on the tongue, it is because you have 

liod to some one 1 2 

If your right eye burns, it is a sign that you are going 
to laugh; when the left eye bums, it is a sign that 
you are going to cry 1 

If your face bums, some one is talking about yon — .... 1 

If the palm of your hand burns, some one is speaking 
well of you 1 

If one's feet hurt, it is going to rain - 1 

If your coma hurt, it is a sure sign of rain 4 2 

If you have aches in your bones, it is a sign of rain 1 

A sudden feeling of depression means that some one is 

walking over your grave — — . 1 

If a shiver runs up your back, some one is walking over 

your grave 1 2 

When a rigor runs up your back, it means that a rabbit 

is running over your grave 

if your elbow cracks, you are going to get a letter 1 

It is bad luck to have a cross-eyed negro come into your 

presence 

If a gambler always strokes a cross-eyed cat before 
playing, he will have good luck 1 

To meet a person with one eye out brings bad luck, un- 
less you turn around three times 1 

If your eyebrows grow together in front, it is a lagn 

that you are cross 1 
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If Tun b»rt a blue Tein mtrow the bridge of tow Bo«r, 

betwem the c7ea, joa ■rill ncFt lire to old age 1 1 

If jooT palm la hollow, Ton wiU be rieh . I 1 

The penoD whoae flogen do not flt doady togvdwr is » 

■pendthrift 1 1 

Put joat two little flngen paralM uid toocfaug uid U 
the7 branch off at the npper joint and fonn a T, 7011 
win be rich _ _ 1 1 

If joar fonrtb finger ia neailf aa long aa joar tUrd, it 

in a mgn joa are aggreanTe 1 .... 1 

If yiiar fingera can bend haek at the laat joint, yon are 

Rtubborn -. I 1 



Yon have told ai man; liea aa there are white apota on 
your flnger-naiii 

If yim hare white apota on jonr finger-ualla, 70a will 
rereiTe a preaent for each apot _ 

If the anna arc very hairy, wealth ia waiting for the 



It ia lucky to have molea 

"Mole on the neck. 

Money by the peek" 

A liirthmark, if not hideoua bnt merely a little round, 
n-il mark, is a aiRn of special providence for you 

If yuu touch the hunch nf a deformed peraou. you will 
have Rood iuck 



('po|ilc who have red hair are alwayn illnatured I 

Keeping near a balil-hcaded man during a atonn will 
jirevent lifchtning from striking you 2 

The I'olor of the ryes has much to 1I0 with one's char- 



IVriwinH with grivn eyes should not be trusted 

Hlai'k I'vcH i« an indicHtion of liot temper 

HiiiP -'}■<•» RiKiiifv diitifiitneK. 

ir :, .ri'ss ..y..,l j^tsou looks Jit vnu, you will hnve bad 
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Never look a croM-ey«d peraon in the face 1 

It is AD ill-omen to meet a crosa-eyed girl followed by a 

yellow dog 1 

If you see a cross-eyed person on tbe street and do not 
take off your hat and spit in it, you will have bad 
luck 1 

It will bring bad luck to pass a cross-eyed person, unless 

one imoiediately crosses himself 1 

If you meet a cross-eyed persmi on the street, you will 

have bad luck on your journey or errand 1 

Warts. 

If you wash your hands in water in which eggs have been 
boiled, it will cause warta to appear on your hands. (New Eng- 
land. See Bergen.) 



If you count your warts every day, Uiey will disappear 

If you count another person's warts, you will have warta 
yourself 

Count all your warts, and tell your aunt the number; if 
she does not tell any one, the warts will disappear 

If you secretly rub a bean on a wart, and then plant the 
bean, when it grows the wart will disappear 

If you secretly split a bean, and then rub each half in 
tbe blood of a wart, and bury the bean, when it rots 
the warts will disappear 

If you rub a wart with a pe^ and then throw it into a 
well, the wart will go away 

If you rub a wart with a potato and bury it secretly, the 
wart will disappear 

If you rub your wart with an onion, and then plant it, 
as soon as tbe onion grows the wart will disappear .... .. 

If you will rub your warts with the half of a peeled 
apple, and then give the apple to a pig, the warts 
will go off 



£2 I 
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If fou will mb the narts un your band, and at the aame 

time look at the full moon, the narta will disappear 1 ] 

If you will cut into a nart and with the same knife cut 
into a tree, when the tree has healed jtM.1 tvart will 
be gone 1 1 

If 70U wish to get rid nf a nart, kill a cat aod bur; it 

in a black stocking. The wart will soon disappear .... 1 1 

If you will put as many grains of corn in yoor pocket 
as fou have warts, your warta will disappear as soon 
as you have unknowingly lost all the com 1 .... 1 

if you dip some straws in the blood of your warts, and 
then throw the straws away, the one who picks them 
up will get the warts , 1 1 

If you have a wart on your face or band that yoo wish 
to get rid of, go some place and throw a pin over 
your left shoulder, and if yon do not look back, your 
wart mill disappear 1 I 

If you have warts, bury in a place where no one knows 
as many pins as you have warta, and as soon as the 
pins rust your warts will go away 1 1 

If you will make as many chalk marks on the back of 
your chimney as you have warts, when the marks dis- 
appear your warts will go away 1 .... 1 '1 

It you will place three chalk marks on the back of a 
grate, when the marks bum olf your warts will dis- 
appear 1 .... 1 

If you will bury a rooster's comb, your warta will dig' 

appear 1 .... 1 

If, upon hearing of a death, you will paaa your hand 
over your warts and say, "My warts are dead, too," 
they will disappear 1 .... 1 

9 your warta, and at the 

I, your warta will go away .... 1 .... 1 

If you steal a piece of steak and aecretly bury it where 

three roads cross, your warts will disappear 1 1 

Secretly rub fat bacon on a wart, and it will disappear 1 1 

If you have a wart on your hand, it will disappear if 

you bury a piece of bacon 3 3 
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steal a piwe of bacon, nib your wart with it, and then 
throw the bacon away. Your warta will dinppear .... 

If a person wishes to get rid of warts, he must steaJ a 
piece of fat pork from bb nesreet neighbor, rub it 
on the wart, and then bury the pork ten feet from 

the neighbor's house 



'. a piece of meat is rubbed o 
wart will disappear as soon 



El wart, then buried, the 
I the meat decaya .. 



Bnb a bone over a wart three times, then bury the bone. 
At the end of three days the wart will disappear 

Pick up an old dry bone and rub a wart with it, and 
then lay it down just as you found it, and soon the 
wart will be gone 

Warta will disappear if bought and paid for 

If some one gives you a penny for your wart, it will dis- 

Hare some one buy your warts for 10 cents, then they 
will disappear 

To remove a wart, throw a dish cloth over your left 
shoulder 

If yoD rub a piece of dish rag over a wart, then bury 
the rag, your warta will disappear when the rag rots 

If you will steal some one 'a dish rag, rub it on a wart, 
then bury it, the wart will disappear 

If jou steal your mother's dish rag and hide it, it will 

Steal your neighl>or's dish rag, bury it, and when it has 
decayed your warts will soon disappear 

If you have warts on your hands, steal a piece of dish 
rag, rub your warts with it, and then throw it away. 

The warts wiD soon disappear 

If some one will wrap a cloth around your wart, and 
then bury the cloth, the wart will be gone when the 
cloth has rotted 

If he who has warts will bury something which will de- 
cay, the warts will disappear when the tUng buried 
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If 70U will rub your narts with a stick, and then throw 
it behind without looking back, the warte will disap- 
pear if the stick ia nerer found ^ 1 

Bubbing a wart with a stone, and then hiding the stone, 
will cause the wart to disappear 1 



who has never 



a wart on joi 
rt, it will disappear .. 



If you will tie a string around a wart, and then bury 
the string, the wart witi disappear 1 



ie a string around a wart and bury the string; when 
the string has rotted the wart will disappear 



Rub a string on a wart and then tie a knot in it; when 
the string is rotten the wart ivill disappear 



If you take a piece of a string and tie n 
over a wart, the wart will go sway 



If you will tie a knot in a thread for each wart you 
have, and then bury the thread in a damp place, the 
warts will all disappear when the thread has become 



If you will tie as many knots in a piece of string as 
you have warts, and then hang the string where the 
rain can drip on it, your warts wiU disappear as soon 
as the string is worn away 



Tie 



knots in a string as you hare warts. Throw 
the string over your right shoulder, and if you do not 
look back your warts will go away 



If you hare warts, take a piece of new calico and rub it 
on the warts, then drbp the rag in the road or in a 
path. The first picking it up will get your warts 1 1 

MOL£, BiRTH-UARK, StY. 

One can cure a sty (Gerstenkorn im Auge) by rubbing it 
three times with his mother's wedding ring. (German. See 
Wuttke, Aberglauhen, p. 329, [525]). 
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If joa have a tty on your eye, and look through a key- 
hole, it IB said to cure the sty and drive it awaj 



[f you have a aty od yoor eye, and apit on a stone, and 
bory it and lose the place, the ety will disappear 

8t*nd behind a door and say, "Sty, tty, get out of my 
eye," for fifteen tiroea nithont taking a breath, ami 
the aty will go away 

If yon have a ity on your eye and rub it with a wedding 
ring, it will disappear 

A ity will leave the eye if the one afflicted goes to a 
croflB-road and Bays: 

"Sty, ety, leave my eye; 

Catch the next one who pasaea by" 

A birth-mark may be removed by holding it on a corpse 
until the birth-mark is the same temperature 

To rid one's self of a mole, touch the face of a corpse.. . 

When Tuumng, if the side aches, the pain will stop if 
yow apit under a rock 



ill 



Foot (Riqbt and Left). 

"The holy vii^in is sometimes worshiped under the nnme of 
right-banded (Ilaroyui At(ia or ^*^), and is depicted carrj-- 
ing the child in her right arm." (See Macedonian Folk-lore, 
Abbott, p. 187 f.) 



If you stub your left toe, you will have bad luck 

If yoD stab your right toe, you will have good luck 

If you are going to call at a strange place and stub your 
right toe, you wiU be welcome; if your left, you will 
not be welcome 

It will bring bad luck to step into a church right foot 



When yon enter a house, flret put your left foot within 
the door, or bad luck will follow 
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If jnu put your right foot oat of bed flrtt, jou wiU be 
(^oi1-iiBture<1 all (laj; left foot Bnt, eroM all rlajr .... 

If a perROQ leaven for a journey and steps out of the 
house nith his left foot flrst, it is a sign that he will 
return unsucceaaful 

If in hunting for coons jou stub the right toe, many 
coons nitl be caught; if the left, it ia no use to hunt 
further 



Dress and Clothing in General. 

If yon we«r a red flaonel Rhirt, you will not have rheumatism. 
(General among the working claaxes in the United States.) 



If your skirt is turned up at the bottom, some one is 
thinking of you 

If your skirt turns up at the hem, soroe frieod is think' 
ing about you 

If the hem of your skirt turns up, you are going to a 

p»'tr 

If your dress turns up at the bottom, your lover is think- 
ing of you 

If your dress turns up as you go danustairs, it is 8 sign 
that you are to have a new lover 



If a person allows her nen dress to be worn by another 
before she herself has worn it, she will not live to 
wear it out 

If you tear any part of a new dress when you are mak- 
ing it, you will not live to wear it out 
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If you mend a garment witbout Snt talang it off, 70U 
will surely have bad luck ., 

Ab manj stitches as jon take in a gaiment upoD your 
person, so many nill be the number of li«8 that will 
be told about you _ 

If there is a hole in the toe of your stocking, there is a 
letter in the poitoffice for you 



It is bad lurk for a man to 
It is bad luck to lose a glot 



r his hat in the house .. 



Neck Charms, Strings, and Ribbons. 



A red ribbon hung on the bed will bring good luck to the 
household. {Modem Italian. Cf. Leland, p. 366.) 



|i i| I 



If a child will wear a talisman around its neck, it will 
keep away sicknees and other disasters 



If you wear a red string around the neek, it will pre- 
vent Dose-bl«ed 

If yoB tie a red yam string around your neck,, it will 
stop nose-bleed 

If you will tie a string around your little finger, it will 
keep your nose from bleeding „... 

A string of coral beads put around a child's neck will 
prevent it from having croup 



If yon will wear a silk cord aroond your neck, it will 
prevent diseases of the throat 

If you tie a string around your finger, it will cure a 
q>ider late ^ 
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Do not break • knot, but pick it ont for good Inek . 

A kej worn nspended on a cord aronnd the neck will 
prevent the noM-bleed ^ 



In Qennanj the oldest girl in the funily inherits & kej 
which will cure all diteaoea. It it is put in a chicken- 
coop where there are siek chicken*, it will enra them .. 



It is accounted lucky to throw an old shoe after a person 
when we wish him to succeed in what he is abont. (Old English. 
See Brand's Antiquities, Chap. IX, p. 94.) 



'3 

If yoar shoe-string come* untied, some ona is thinking 
about you 3 

If your shoe-string comes untied, your most intimate 
gentleman friend is thinking of you 

If your shoe-string comes untied, it is a sign that your 
sweetheart is thinking about you 1 

If yon put your right shoe on your left foot, yon will 

have bad luck „ 1 

You will have bad luck if you lace up one shoe before 
you put the other one on 

Tt you throw rice or old shoes after a bridal couple, they 
Kill have good luck 14 

If a pair of shoes is placed on the table, good luck will 

follow 

Do not place a pair of shoes on a sbelf above your bead, 
for it will cause bad luck, or it will be the sign of 
death 

If you turn your ahoes upside down at night, it will 
cure rheumatism 1 

If you put your shoes under the edge of the bed at 
night, they will cure rheumatism 



'-lUl I 
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F, on retiring at night, yon inaert the toe of one ahoe 
into the mouth of the other, and then place them 
uoder jour bed, it will cure rhsumatiBin 



If you put your aboei at the foot of tha bod with the 
toes pointing away from the bed, you will ale^ well 

If you widi to rid yoorself of nightmare in your Bleep, 
plate your Bhoea side by side upon the floor at the 
foot of the bed so that the toes point away from the 
bed, and the difficulty will leave you 



If you fix your shoes at an angle of 45 degrees and 
enter bed backwards, yon will dream of your fntare 
home - 1 1 

If you wear your shoes out at the heel, yoa will be rich ; 
if at the sidee, you will be wise; if at the middle of 
the aole, you will be poor 1 1 

Prectous Stones. 

TkloODstones are very unlucky, and very few people dare to 
buy them. {Southern France.) 



OpalB bring bad luck , 

Opals eeuBe misfortune , 

It will bring bad luck to wear a 

Opals are unlucky stonea 

Opals are bearen of ilMuek 



Opals are signs of bad luck 

If you wear an opal, it will bring bad luck all the ti 



An opal ring will bring bad luck 4 

Opals bring bad luck unleea it is your birth-stone 8 

Opals bring bad luck to all not born in October 3 

Opnl engagement rings bring bad luck _ 
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If I nenr mj' opal ring oo the eDgagemeot finger, I nill 
have bad luck in love; therefore 1 wear it on the 

rigbt band 1 .... 1 

If an opal fades, the ^rearer will die 1 1 

MoonBtones bring bad luck to the wearer 112 

If a moonstone is your birth-stone, it will bring 7011 

good luck if worn 1 .... 1 

Pearls bring tears 2 2 

Pearls bring tears if one's birthdaj- is not in February 1 .... .... 1 

If a topas is nom, the wearer will have manj friends 1 .... 1 

Special stones have great good in them 1 .... I 

Always wear your birth-stone to bring you good luck .... 1 1 

Amulets .\nd Charms. 

If yon will wear a brass ring on the ring-finger, it will pi^vent 
yon from having rhenniatisni. (Covimon in Middle States.) 

"■2 ££ h I 

Hang H nutmeg around your neck to cure rheumatism 1 1 

If you carry a nutmeg in your pocket, it is a sure charm 

against rheumatism 1 1 

A horse-chestnut carried in the pocket will cure rheu- 

mntism 1 1 .... K 

^ou can prei-ent chills by wearing a horse- cheat nut 1 . 1 

A horse-chestnut c&rried in the pocket will keep the 

owner well 1 1 

A nutsbell hung around the neck prevents disease 1 1 

It is good luck to carry a chestnut in your pocket .... 1 .... 1 

A bit of guni-campbor carried io the pocket will cure 

rheumatism 1 .... I 

If you steal a potato and carry it in your pocket, you 

will get rid of your rheumation 1 I 
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■ied in a pocket nill cure rheumatiBm 1113 

will keep aira^ rheu- 



Wearino Clothes Wrong Side Out. 

If you put on an article of clothing wrong side out, it is unlucky 
to take it off for the purpose of changing before the customary 
time of removing. But if it must be changed, let another person 
take it off for you and turn right side out while removing. 
{.Wain*. Cf. Bergen, Current Superstitions, p. 80.) 



If 70U change a gannent that bas been pat on ivroug 
side out, it nil! briog bad lueh 

If one puts hia hose on wrong ude out and leaves it 
that way, be irill have good luck; if he takes it oft 
and puts it on right, he will have bad luck 

If a vent ia put on wrong side out, it must not be re- 
moved until retiring, otherwise the owner's luck will 
change 

It ia bad luck to take ofF clothing wUch yoD put on 
wrong aide out, unless jon wbirl it around yonr bead 
three times and make a wish 

If you put your rubbers in a dressing'room, it ia a sign 
that they win be stolen 

If two persons wash and wipe together, they will quarrel .. 

Wipe on the towel with another, 

And you will quarrel with or marry the other 

It the wind blows your hat into a puddle, or any other 
such accident happens, you are aure to meet the 
friends you most dislike to see in sueh a condition 

It is a sign of bad luck to put clothing on wrong side 



If yon accidentally wear anything wrong side o 
will have good luck 
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If jou bsppeD to put an article of clothing on wrong 

side out, there will be a chanfje in your luck 2 1 .... 3 

If you wear a garment wrong side out, you will soon 

have a new one 1 .... 1 

If one puts on a garment wrong side out, he will have 

good fortune 2 7 2 11 

Accidentally putting on an article of clothing wrong 

Bide out, good luck will follow 1 1 .... 2 

If you put your clothes on wrong nde out by miBtake, 

and leave them so, you will have good luck 4 .... 4 

If I put my night-gown on wrong by mistake, and leave 

it so, the wish I m&ke will come true 1 1 

If you put your clothes on wrong side out accidentally, 

and leave them so, you will receive a present .... 2 .... 2 

It is a sign of good news to put yonr flothes on wrong 

aide out accidentally 1 1 

If you put any part of your clothing on inside ant, it 

means that you will have a disappointment 1 1 

If by accident you put on a garment wrong side out, 
and then change it and desire to retain your former 
luck, yon must spit on it and say, "For bad luck, or 
for good" 1 1 

To accidentally put one's cape on wrong side out is a 

sign of good luck 1 i 

Rings. 

"During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a enrioiis super- 
stition is said to have prevailed in Rnelnnd in recard to a rinc 
which was said to hold a stone taken from an old toad's bend. 
It was claimed of this ring that whenever the pci-sori nearinp it 
approached poison, the rinjr wonld indicate this In- channinu 
color, or by perspiring." 
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If you bave joox ring wiihed on and do not take it off 
until the time for the wiah to come tme baa gone 
paat, the wi«h wBU come true ..._ 9*1 

If 70U Temove from your finger, before the proper time, 
a ring that has been wiriied on, the wiah will not 



If 70D wish a ring on in order to seeure vuccess in a 
certain project, failnre will follow if the ring IB 
taken off before the project ia carried out 

Taking a ring off another pereon'a finger will break 
yonr friendship 6 

Taking the ring off another person's finger will cause 
trouble between the two persons 1 

It is unlucky to allow any one to take a ring from your 
finger 1 

The losing of an engagement ring is a sign that some 
trouble will come up between the interested parties 

It ifl bad luck to break, wear ont, or lose a weddinR ring .... 

Wearing an old silver ring always brings me bad luck 
the day it is worn 

By mbbing a nart with a gold ring and at the same 
time wishing it away while looking at a new moon 
will cause the wart to disappear 1 

If you rub a sty with a gold ring, it will eaose the sty 
to disappear 1 

If you have a sty coming on your eye, nib it three times 
with a gold ring and the sty will go away 

if you rub a gold ring over a sty and make the tugn of 
the cross, the sty will disappear 

A rheumatism ring will cure disease 1 

The first young man a girl sees after she has turned 
sixteen diamond rings once around will be her hus- 
band, if he wears a blue neektie 1 
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MONBY. 

You must spit on "luek money" to bring its true worth. 
{Northern England.) 

It will bring good luck to find a peoay 2 1 .... 3 

If yoa find a piece of monef, keep it and it will bring 

you good luck 1 3 .... 3 

Money found in a horse-track gignifiM trealtb to come 1 .... 1 

To Bud a new piece of money early in the morning trill 

bring good luck 1 1 

If you find money end invest it in a lottery ticket, it is 

a sign that a larger amount will be won 1 1 

Carrying a coin in your pocket will bring more money .... 2 2 

It is good luck to find and keep an old coin 2 .... ... 2 

Two pieces of money given bring close friendship and 

good luck to the giver and receiver 1 .... 1 

A piece of money given by one who has good luck will 

bring good luck to him who receives it 1 1 

Wishing, Money, Bible, First Time. 

There is a stone called the wishing stone in a wood known as 
the Faybriek at Ashover, in Derbyshire. If you ait upon it and 
wish three times, your wish will be granted. (Abbott's House- 
hold Tales and Traditional Remains, p. 56.) 

=s n =1 i 

"s iS ei I 

If you make a wish the same time that you eat the first 

of any fruit of the season, your wish will come true 1 1 

If you wish into the corners of a new room, and notice 
the first corner to be seen next morning, the corre- 
sponding nish will come true 1 1 

If ynu Hieep in a strange room, and have some one name 
the corners, the first corner seen next morning will 
reveal the name of your future husband 3 3 6 IJ 
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If y<m dreun snjthing during the night you sleep for 
the firat time in a strange room, ;our dream will 
come true 1 — - 1 

If jou keep the first piece of money you get bearing the 

date of the new year, it will insure you good luck 1 .... 1 

When moving into a new house it ia very good luck to 
take the Bible in first and take it throDgb all the 



if you will open the Bible at random, a certain veree 
will be found on the page which will be a special 
eonunand or warning to yon 

A good beginning makes a bad ending 1 

A bad beginning makes a good ending 1 

The first impresuons of a person are those you will 
always have of that person 

If yon do one thing wrong in the morning, the whole 
day will go wrong 

If in school your firat recitation for the day is s good 
one, your other recitations wilt be good also; if you 
begin badty, you will continue so throughout the day .... 

A wish made when treading where yon have never been 
before will come true 1 

If you make a wish, the first time you step on a new 
■tdewalk your wish will come true 1 

Wishing on the first star seen at night brings the fnlflll- 
ment of the wish 1 



Wish-bones. 

If two unmarried people break the wish-bone, the one who 
gets the shorter piece should put it above the door. The first 
unmarried person of the opposite sex entering will be the wished- 
for lover. {Middle Stales.) 
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If 70a bang a nisb-boiM over the door, it will bring you 

good luck 2 2 

A wiafa made while breaJung a wish-bone will come true .... S .... 3 

If two peTSons nuke wishes when polling at a wi^-bone, 
tlie one who gets the larger piece will see the falfiU- 
ment of hia wish 10 8 1 IB 

If a wish-bone flies ont between the two persona who are 

trying to break it, they will marry 1 1 

If you hang a wiih-bone over a door, the first person 

passing under it will be yoar future mate 8 2 .... 10 

If you hang a wish-bone over the door, the first person 
who comes in and shakes hands with you is the one 
whom you are to nmrry 1 1 

If two people wish anil then break a wish-bone, the one 
who gets the straight piece will have his wish come 
true. If he who gets the bow will place it over the 
door, he may claim as his sweetheart the first one 
passing under it 1 I 

If you wish and get the larger piece of the wish-bone, 
bang it over the door; and the one who enters first 
will be your mate 1 .... I 

If you put the smaller piece of a wish'bone over a door, 
the first person that walks under it will be your 
future mate 1 1 

If a miner wishes on a wish-bone, and puts it over the 
door, the first unmarried person entering will be hia 
future wife 1 .... 1 

Death and Funerals. 
When n man dies his photonraphs will fndc. (Irish.) 

If there be one death in the family, there will be two 

more before the year is out 2 2 

If one member of the family dies, another will soon 

follow, or else two more in the neighborhood will die 1 1 

If one death occurs in a neighborhood, there will be an* 

other in the same neighborhood before a week elapses I 1 

If you meet a lieorse, it will be usetl for you soon 1 1 .... 2 
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If ;ou meet a heane, then will be ft dMth in tb« family 4 1 1 G 

It is bad luck to let a funeral proeetrion pan yon 1 .... 1 2 

It ia ba<l lack to croaa the street betweenthe carriages 

of a funeral proeeeMon 3 14 

It will cause a death in the familj to go between the 

carriages of a foneral proeeanon 1 2 .... 3 

It will bring bad luck to pass in front of a funeral pro- 



If 70U pass ID front of a funeral proceasion, it is a sign 

that one in jour famil; will die soon 12 4 

If the horses trot in a funeral procession, there will be 

another death in the family soon 1 

If two white horses draw the hearse, there will be an- 
other death in the familj' soon 1 .... 1 

tf a funeral procesdoD stops before reaching the grave, 
there will be another death in the family within a 

If D funeral procession stops before your bouse, it will 

bring death to your family 2 

To ride past a funeral procession, especially when you 
are mounted on a white horse, will bring death to 
your family soon 1 1 

It is bad luck to count the carriages in a funeral pro- 



If you connt the carriages in a funeral procession, it 
will bring a death 

If you count the carriages in a funeral procession, there 
will be a death in your own family 

If you count the carriages in a funeral procession, one 
of your own family will die within a year's time 

If you count the carriages in a funeral, you will soon 

To count the carriages in a funeral | rocegsion means 
that within a year you will head one yourself 

It ia bad luck to be the first one to enter the house after 
a corpse has been taken out 
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To Btep over an open grave is a mire sign of death 1 1 

If jou Btep aerow a grave, it means a death in ;our 

family 1 .... 1 

One irho, at a graveyard service, steps backward over 

another grave, will be the next one bnried 1 I 

If JOU are the last one to look into a grave, there vill 

soon be a ileath in your family 1 , 1 

Never enter a graveyard after sunset; for if you do, you 

will be carried away J 1 

It is good luck to be buried an a rainy day I 1 

If a person is buried on a rainy day, there will be an- 
other death in that family witWa a year 1 .... 1 

It a funeral be held in a church, and in order to get to 
tbe church from the home the funeral procession has 
to pass the cemetery, it is a sure sign that within a 
year another member of the family will die 1 1 

It is unlucky to ride behind a bob-toiled horse at a 

funeral 1 .... 1 2 

If yon play you are dead, you will surely 'lie very soon I .... 1 

If you see a dead body with one eye not closed, some one 

in that family will die soon 1 I 

If a dead body does not get stifF, another in the family 

will soon die 1 I 



DRE.VMS. 

If one dream while lying on the right side, the dream will 
come true. (Ireland, \ew EngUmd.) 



2» fc.2 



If we dream, it will come true 

Bad dreams are the Mgns of bad luck 

Dreams nhieh are rlear enough to be rememboreil will 

Uryma arc visions and are full of meaning or warning 
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If you (Ireain one thing, the oppoNte will come true 1 

If you dreatn the Mme thing thrM times, it will come 

If a girl Bleeps on a bit of wedding cake, she will dream 
of her future wedding 

Dream over wedding cake, and the one you dream of 
will b« your future husband 1 



If, dreaming on wedding cake, you dream of the same 
peraon three nights in succesmon, you will some day 
marry that person 

Dream of wedding cake indicates a coming wedding 

To dream of a wedding is the sign of a funeral 

Dream of a wedding, you will hear of a death 1 

If ;ou dream of a wedding, you will go to a funeral 



To dream of a wedding is a sign that there will be a 
death in the family 1 

Dream of marriage in a family, there will be a death in 
the family 

If you dream of being married, there will soon be a 
death in your family „ 



If you dream about the marriage of a person, you will 
shortly hear of his death 

If you dream of a marriage, you will soon hear of a 



If yon dream of a person going to a wedding, that 
person will die 

To dream of a birth is a sure sign of death 

If you dream of a coffin, you will be disappointed 

Dream of a death, it is the sign of a birth 



If you dream of the dead, you will hear from the living 13 

if yon dream of a dead person, yon will receive an im- 
portant letter 

To dream of some one who is dead and see them living, 
you will hear from a far-away friend 1 
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If fon dream of a. dMth, there will I 
your family soon 



If yon dream of death, you will be mmrried 

To dream of any one na dead meana mieforttine o 
to thmt person 

When you dream of eome dead pereon, yon will 1 
a new death 



If you dream of death, some of yonr friends will die - 
To dream of death foretells death in the family 



If you dream of a death in your family, either some one 
in the family or some friend is going to be married 



To dream of a gathering of some sort is a forerunner 
of some gathering which you are to attend 



If you have a bad dream about s 



If you dream of a baby, you will have trouble 

If yon dream of a bat^, you will hear of the death of 

If you dream of a colored person, you will have bad luck 

To dream of a black person is the sign of joyful news.... 

To dream of negToea means a sick spell 

To dream of an enemy kissing you foretells deceitful 
treatment 

It is a good omen to dream of a dear friend 

If you dream of an absent friend, you will hear from 
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To dream of a death means a wedding 31 IS 

If one dreams of a death, he will receive an invitation 

to a wedding soon 1 



If one dreams of seeing a friend that lives at a dis- 
tance, he is going to get a letter 

If you dream of your deceased grandmother, there will 
be a death in your family 
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If yon dnam of jout mother, joa will bare good lock 

It is bad luck to dream of birda 

If Ton dream of a dovs, 70D will meet with bad Inek 

If 70a dream of ctuekons, bad luck it tare to come 

If a 70iuig ladj dreams of fish, cats, chiekena, or birds, 
her admirera will be plentiful next day 

If 70a dream of a carriage, it ia a mga that 700 witl 
have a very long, tiresome walk 1 

If yon dream of eeang a lively good-looking team drive 
in, yon will hear good news 

Tf yon dream that you see a slow, lean team drive up to 

the door, yon will have bad nens 

If a person dreams of riding swiftly on a horse, be is to 
have a pleasant surprise 1 

If yOD dream of boraee, you will bave good Inek 

If you dream of prancing horses, it is a sign of bad luck .... 

To dream of horses is a sign that you will have trouble 
with men 1 

If yon dream of black horses, you will have bad luck 

If yon dream of black horses, it is the sign of death — 1 
If yoD dream of a white horse, yon will hear of a wed- 
To dr«am of a whits horse is the sign of death 2 

If yon dream of a white horse, it signifies that you will 
soon hear of the death of a friend or relative 

If yon dream of some one riding on a white horse, that 
person will die soon 1 

If you dream of cattle, mone7 will come unexpectedly .... 1 

It is the sign of bad luck to dream of cats 1 

To dream of a cat is the sign that you have a deceitfnl 
friend 1 

If yon dream of mice, ill-luck will befall you 1 

To dream of snakes is the sign of bad news 1 
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If jou dra«in of anakea, it is a wamiDg that evil is to 
befall you 2 

To dream of makes is a ngn of sicknesa 

If you dream of anakee, it indieatee a eomiDg death in 
the family 1 

If you dream of Bnakea, you have an enemy 17 

If yoa dream of snakes, you have an nnkoonD enemy 

If you dream of anakes, you will quarrel with your 
friend* 1 

If one dreams of a inake, it signifles that he has an 
enemy who will hann him 

To dream of a anake means that some one you think ia 
your friend is your enemy 

If you dream of anakes, it means that you have a foe; 
and the first person entering the honse with a dress 
on like the snake's skin ia the foe 

If yon dream of killing snakes, you will conquer your 
enemies 2 

Dream of snakes — ugn of an enemy. If you overcome 
the snakea, your enemy will not barm yon; if the 
snakes bite you, look out for your enemy I 

To dream of a anake ia a aign you have an enemy. If 
you kilt the snake, you will conquer your enemy; but 
if it remains alive, your enemy will conquer 1 

If you dream about spiders, you have enemies 

To dream of apiilers ia a sign you are going to get a 
sum of money 1 

To dream of aeeing a apider coming toward you aignifiea 
that you will receive money 1 

If you dream of flies, there will be sickness in the family 

To dream of inaecta and bugs is a sure sign of dckness 1 

If you dream of lice, you will get some money 

It is a sure aign of sickness to dream of a louse 
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Dreftin of lice, and joix will hear of the death of Bom 
relative 

If ^ou dream of eggs, good lack will be your fortune .. 

If you dream of eggs, 70U will have money come to yo 

To dream of eggs brings bad luck 

It means riches to dream of ^gs 



To dream of rotten eggs is a rign of death 

If you dream of eggs, you will quarrel next day 

If you dream of a decayed tooth, you will have bad luck . 

If you dream of a filled tooth, yon will hear of a death . 

To dream that you are having a tooth pulled means that 
you are soon going to loee a dear friend 



Dream of a tooth dropping out — sign of death 

Dream of losing your teeth, sign a dear friend will die 
i tooth, some one ia your family is 



Dream of lonng 1 

going to die 

Dream of getting a letter, you will immediately r 



If yon dream of receiving a letter, you wiU be disap- 
pointed before the day is over 



1 train, you will receive a 



If a person dreaming of falling strikes the bottom of 
whatever he is falling into, be dies 



i sign ttiat you will r 



To dream uf a voyage ii 

money soon 

A relative will die if you dream of sailing on the ocean 

If you dream of being dresaed in white, it means sick- 
ness is near you 

If you dream of a person being dressed in white with 
black trimmings, yon will hear of a death 
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If jou dream of white glorei, it aigniflM daagMtnia ill- 

DeM or deatE in the familj 1 

When 70U take 70ur shoee off at night, if yon turn the 
toM toward the bed, yon will hare bad dreama; if 
jou turn them from the bed, good dreama follow 

If you dresm of wBahtng dii^ clothes, it ia a ngn of 
tickneaa in the family 1 

If yon dream of looking into a looUiig-gUaa, it ii the 
aign of diigrace 1 

To dream of mnaie means pleasure 

To dream you hear aweet muaie is good luck 1 

If yoD dream of a feast, it is the sign of a famine 1 

To dream of eating or drinldiig is a sign of trouble 2 

If one dreams of a banquet, he will loon hear of the 

death of a friend 

To dream of attending school is a sign of advaneemeDt 
and good fortune 1 

To dream of money bringa good luck 1 

To dream of finding money is a bad sign 

It is said that dreaming of money indic&tea that we will 
hear bad news 1 

If you dream of money, it ia a sign of enemiea 1 

It is a sign of sickness to dream of money 1 

If you dream of gold or silver, good luck; paper money 
or copper, bad luck 1 

To dream of finding money is a good omen; if in large 
gold pieces, very good; if in small pieces, not so good 1 

Dream of raw meat, and you will hear of a death 1 

Dreaming of blood signiflea that death will soon follow .... 1 

To dream nf fresh dirt is a sign of rickness or death 

If you dream of mud, you will have trouble 1 

To dream of mud is the sign of death 

To dream of wading in black mud ia ill-fate 
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To dream of monntalnfl or other elevatioiu ia good lock .... 

To dream of aMing a dark and murkj a^ ia a aign of 
troable 

To dream of an eclipae of the aun U the aigD your 
father will die 1 

To dream of an eelipie of the moon i« a aign your 
mother will die 1 

It IB the ngu of ]<>]> to come to dream of anew 1 

To dream of snow ia a aign of death 

If you dream of water, a journey will follow 1 

To dream of water means mckneaa in the family 2 

If you dream of water, lome one in the family will die 
before the end of the year 1 

If Aie dreams of still water, it is a sign good luck will 
follow, and vice verta 1 

It is good luck to dream of flowing water 1 

If you dream of clear water, yon will have good luck .... 5 

If you dream of clear water, it is a sign there is going 
to be a wedding in the family. If you dream of 
muddy water, it is a sign of a death in the family .... I 

You will have trouble in your bueinesa afFairs if you 
dream of rough waters 

To dream of muddy water is a sign of trouble 11 

If you dream of muddy water, you will have trouble 

To dream of muddy water eigniflea that some dire ca- 
lamity will befall you 1 

If you dream of muddy water you will hear bad news .... 2 

If you dream of muddy water, you will hear of a death .... 

If you see muddy water in your dreame, some one of 
your family will die 1 

Dream of crossing muddy water is a sign of trouble 

Dream of falling into mnddy water, rign of an enemy .... 1 
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It msBDH hasty newi to dream of a fire 

It is H sign of wiTOw to dream of fire 

If 70U dream of a fire, jou will have a fight 

If you dream of a fire, you will have an angr; fit the 
next day 



a 
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There will be a death in the family if you dream of fire .. 

It is A good oineD to dream of a bright fire 

To drearo that the houae ia on Are means that some 
danger will happen to one of the family 



If yon see your own bouae burning in your dreams, i 
a good omen; but if it is not your house, it is a 



If you drearo of black smoke, it ia a aign of quarrela ... 



If you dream of a candle going out, somebody is going 



It is a favorable omen to dream of plucking flowers 

To dream of plucking flowen in a garden signifles that 
the person so dreaming is given to vanity 



Save part of the fruit you have in a piece of fruit cake 
you are eating; put it in your right stocking, and 
then put them under your pillow, and you will dream 
of your future husband 

To dream of overcoming difficulties is a good omen 

Eh-eam of bad luck, and it is good luck, and vice verta .... 

If you tell your dreams, they will come true 

It is unlucky to tell dreams before breakfast 
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If jou tell A dream before bnakfut, it irlU come true.... 
If jon teU A drearo before breakfaat, it will come true 

before night 

If joa teB youi dreem before breakfast, it will come 

tmo before day ia over 



If jou telt your dreanu before breakfast, you will dream 
them again that night 



If you tell dreama before drinking i) 
a sign of bad luck 

If you tell your dream, k 



a the family will be 



What is dreamed on Thursday night and told before 
breakfast on Friday will come true if ever so old 
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Saturday night's dream Sunday morning told 

Will come to pass before a week old 2 



If you dream of angels, you will soon die .. 
a St Agnei 



he man of whom you dream o 
be your future husband 



SPtRITISHS. 

"The girls had their omens, too; they felt strange kisses on 
their lips ; they saw rings in the candle, purses bounded from the 
fire, and true-love knots lurked at the bottom of every tea-cup." 
(Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, Chap. X.) 
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A house haviug a corpse buried under it will be haunted 

There is e belief in a return of spirits to haunt houses 
or people „ 
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A house in irhieh a murder has been committed will be 

fa»uat«t 1 

Houses where crimes have occurred are haunted 1 

If a peraon is murdered, his spirit and ghost nil! appear 
until the murderer is punished 1 

There are tucb things as ghosts 4 

If R sailor sees a ghost in the rigging, it portends bad 
luck I 

While iralking if jrou meet an apparition of yourself, It 
is B sign ^ou are going to die I 

To hear the "Banshee" cry is a sure sign of death 

If the Banshee cries at night, there will be a death in 

the house 1 

Spirits communicate with their friends 1 

AV itches or spirits cannot follow you across running 

The spirit of the peraon that is buried on a stormy diiy 

Little yellow patches in the lawn are fairy rings. Here 
the fairirs dance on moonlight nights 1 

I have a foreboding of any calamity that ever happens 
to me, f.ff; great calamities 

1 hove a foreboding of coming happenings 

If a rumbling sound is heard by yoit — inaudible to 
others near you, — it is a sign of an approaching 
death in the family I 

If a singing noise is heard by you — inaudible to others 
ne«r you, — it is a sign of approaching good luck in 
the family 1 

If a sick jieraon thinks he is awnr from home, il in a 

mirc sign of his death I 

A person who is about to meet a wulden death »wh Win 
.-offin 1 

If yon think very iMird of some one a long ivay tnim 

you, he will do what you are thinking of I 
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If yon inugiiie joa have a diseaae, 70Q an «pt to get it ... 


1 






If children pUy that they are ill, the? «" very likely 
to become Ul 


1 




1 



If yon t>lk of a penou, he will appear 

Speak of angela, and they are >nre to appear 

There are peiMDB capable of inflletiDg injury by looking 
at one (the evil eye) 

If you believe one is poaaesMd of the "evil eye," you 
miut make the aign of home when tbat person is 
mentioned or looks at yon 

A very black darky is apt to have the evil eye, and if 
ill-tampered, will tarn out to be a conjurer .. 



t a rocking-chair rocks when no one is sitting in i 
is rocking it, bad luck in the family will soon o 



r a roddng-chalr is allowed t 
sign of bad luck 



rock unoccnpied, it is a 
:Ucates the death 



The f aUing of a picture face down 

of the original within the year 

If one's picture fails from tbe wall, tbe one of whom it 



If the frame falls from a picture, death is nigh 

e permn whose pictiir 

If you tnm any one's picture to the wall, it will caus 
something to happen to him 

tf a picture or a mirror falls from the wall without ai 
apparent cause, it portends a death in the family .... 

Tf a candle goes out without apparent cause, some on' 
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If there it heard a Bound of Bomethiog heavy falling 
and jion cannot find what it wa^ there then ocenned 
at that instant «oire near relatiTe'i death 

When a penon dies, a vhite ball can be seen leaving 
the house 



You majr f oreteU the future by mouis of cards or horo- 
Your fortune can be told with a pack of cards — 



There is a belief that some people are able to predict 
yoiir future 1 

Hoodoo the persooB you are playing against in a game 
of cards by tapping under the table, and the game 



If you play marbles, christen your late, and it will bring 
you good luck .. 



If a gambler can obtain the second finger of a v 
hand, be will win at cards 



To apeak of never having had bad luck i 
tluDg, anlen wood is knocked three tim 



If you efaould say, "I was never tick in my I 
migfat be so, to b« sure; to prevent it. 
finger on wood three times 



If a member of the family ie ill, il 
is not set for him at the table . 



is unlucky if a place 



Those wbo are suddenly awakened from sleep leave their 
souls where tbey were when awakened 

Make a cross with your fingers over any one's aim. end 



Diseases or iuflrmitiee may be charmed away .. 



HotdinfC the bands a certain way during a quiz always 
brings a favorable queetion 
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The irounda of a murdered person will bleed afresh at 
the approach of the murderer 

The imagea of St. Joeeph blesaed ami dipped into holy 
water b; the priests will bring good luck to the 



woodtick at oight, a 



If Ton hear the tick of i 

the family will die 

An unaccountable crack brioga bad luck 

If the house or some piece of furniture cracks loudly at 
night, it foretells some calamity in the near future 

a th« wall, 

If a sodden hu^ comes over an assembly of people, it is 
a sign some one is walking over the future grave of 
one of the number 

When talking, if you accidentally speak 
name, it is a sign the person whose nai 
spoken is thinking or talking about you 



yon have 
who loves you 



Holding the breath and thinking of one 
will stop tbe hiccough 

If you choke while telling something, j 



It a glass breaks of its own accord just after a rich 
person has drunk ont of it, that person will die im- 
mediately 

If a door slams, U signifies a death 

Should the door open when there is no one there to open 
it, it is a sign of an unwelcome visitor 

If you will put ft hook under your pillow, you will know 
your lesson in the morning 

If ft shiver runs up your back, some one is walking over 
your grave 

A sudden feeling of depression means that some one is 
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If an; one eoreti jour hone, it will die. ("I know an 
intelligent Oemutn who lold a T&luable hone for tZO 
beeauie a man said that he wiehed he owned it") .... 1 

If jon turn a person's pietnre toward the wall, it will 
eauH Bomething to happen to him ^ 



If, after jon have begun a piece of work, 70a are teiied 
with a feeling that you ihould not do it, jron should 
yield to this p 



Never marry when tbe sign is in the crnyliBh ; if yoti do. you 
will po bockwards. (North Carolina.) 

££ ^1 1= 3 

It is uDluekj to poatpone a weddiog 1 2 ... 3 

Bad luck to be married on one's birthday 1 -.. 1 

Marriage* in Hay are unlucky I 1 



If it rains on your weilding day, you will have bad luek 1 

If it rains on your wedding day, it is a sign of future 
trouble 7 

A rainy wedding day always brings an unhappy married 
Ufe 1 

To be married on a rainy day means prosperity 1 

"Happy tbe bride that the sun shines on" 1 

If the sun shines on a bride during the ceremony, she 
will have a happy married life 1 

In marriage, if tbe young lady 

t.'hange the name, and not the letter, 

Changes for worsp, and not for better 1 

A double weilding gignifics that some one of the con- 
tracting parties will die before the year is out 
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^5 11 =1 3 

To overtake ft bridal pvtj U b«d hick 1 1 

It ia bad luck to be manied in black 2 .... -1 

To inan7 in green will bring bad luck the rest of the 

life X ..,. 1 

If you wear black on a weiltUng day, you will bring bail 

luck to the bride 1 1 

If a bride piitB on all her nedding "rig" before her 

v-edding, she wit] have bad luck 13 2 6 

It ia unlucky for a bride to look in the glass after ahe 

is dressed for the ceremony 112 

If you wear orange blossoms before yon are a bride, you 

The one who catches the bride's boquet when it is 

thrown will be a bride herself within a year 4 116 

The one who takes the last stitch in a wedding dress will 

be the neit one to be married .... 1 .... 1 

It is luck to be married in 

Something old, something new. 

Something borrowe<i, something blue 1 2 .... A 

To have good luck frhen you are married 

Wear something old and something new, 

Something gold and something blue 1 I 

She who wears the garter the bride wore on her wedding 

day will be married within a year 1 1 

A bride should wear a pieee of silver money in her shoe 

to bring good luck 1 1 

The persons getting tbe coin in a wedding cake will be 

the neit couple to be married 1 1 

She who first takes a pin out of the bride's veil will be 

tbe first to marry 2 .. . 2 

You will never have good luck as long as you keep your 

wedding clothes 1 1 . .. 2 

If a girl who is to be married has her linen marked 
with the name of her Banc6, she will never have occa- 
(uon to use it 1 1 
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*l C= ^1 I 



If a rnffin is borne nithia Mght of » bridal train, tliev 
must ICO bniiie, nr the; ivill have bad lack all their 
lives 

It in bail liu'k for a brjile or tr('i>'" to see a funeral on 
their ivedding da;. One of the two trill not live the 

If one ill Koinfr to his wedding should have to go back 
before the church was reached, bad luck would be 
sure to tome during married life 

If vou eat baron the lint breakfast after marriage (or 
after entering a new house), it will bring ;ou bad 



Initui*. 

4 P li } 

If the initials of a jiersoD'a name form a word, that 

person will become wealth]* 3 1 .... 4 

The initials arranged so as to spell a word gives the 
owner of the house good luck, prosperity, and riches 
through life 1 I 
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CHAPTER III. 
WHAT IS 3UPER8TITIONf 

^- !U^ ajwilli_ngnfiEB. and fl pljyl£tii:,_iiigtMi?tiYe desire to 
believe io certain causal relations, which have not and cannot be 
pr oved to ex ist t hrou gh, ^.comseiilrfiaspni.ng, through revelation 
or through direct observati^. It will be seen that this deflnition 
does not refer to the future. It would be iinwarranted and un- 
scientific to define it as a willingness to believe in certain causal 
relations which never will be proved to exist. Man is never more 
ridiculous, and indeed, never more superstitious, than when he 
cornea to believe that the horizon of his so-called scientific vision 
is co-extensive, even in one direction, with all that is possible. I 
have met intelligent people who have boldly declared full belief 
in every superstition here recorded. ' ' Why not T ' ' they say. ' ' Is 
it any more unscientific to believe in what one does not know 
than to disbelieve in it 1 Besides, have we no t, tlirough. our faith 
in th e sanity and honesty of the commo n mind, some worthy 
^ground for believing in the essential truth of the accumulated 
faith of the agesT" One can only reply by saying that it is 
neither necessary to believe nor to disbelieve. True it is, that 
this is a most annoying and fatiguing position to be in, and no 
one seems to be able to retain it for any length of time. There 
is no denying, however, that it is a thinkable position, even if it 
be whoUy impracticable to continue in it. 

2. gnperB titioDs grow out of a naive belief in the all-perva- 
siveneas of mind or spirjl>..&iid the possibility that man may know 
this un iversal mind through the suggestions made to him by the 
.SSPmuULlbingB and events about him. 

To the folk mind, all things animate and inanimate are akin, 
in that they possess in one form or another the ability to under- 
stand man, to sympathize with him, and to communicate with 
him. Man believes all things share in a sort of common mind 
which is only more explicitly and completely individualized in 
his own personal power. But along with this belief in his own 
general superiority, there exists a definite recognition that each 
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tliiuK or event may possess in some form, under certain condi- 
tions, an insight keener and more far-reaching than he can com- 
iiiHnd. For example, he who believes that rats know what sort 
of a voyajie the ship is to have even before it leaves port, and 
will desert it if there be danger ahead, must also believe that if 
sailurs will only learn to read and heed the hints of these roden- 
tial prophets, navigation wilt be shorn of some of its dan(cers. 
That this and similar beliefs concerning the clairvoyant power of 
animals is held by many intelligent people, cannot be doubted for 
a moment, Fnrtherniore, men believe that th rough the acc ifl""'"' 
conditions or reflex behavior of their own b odies they may get 
telepatmc and prophetic revelations whic h will greatly pxtptid 
their powers of knowing. "If a rigor runs up your back, it is 
to teil you a rabbit is running over yonr grave." Or "If your 
eara burn, some one is talking about you. If the left ear bums. 
it is ti) tell you that people are saying bad things about you." 
"If you stub your toe, it Is to tell you bad hick is coming." 

The ability to understand the revelations of this pervasive 
mind depends on the power to interpret the language of sticks 
and stones, of birds and beasts, and all multifarious phenomena 
of existence. Since these things may know and reveal things 1)0- 
yond his personal ken, they are in so far man 's rightful guides, 
and to them he owes corresponding obedience and fealty. Xiwse 
thing3^nch_appear.to him-o£t£a£st.and.jU£.at the-jame t ime 
naturally Niiggt-stive of some capability not posse8Se(Lb>; himself 
are those through which he claims to learn .)ng^ and a bout which 
he ^ve^lyes his superstitions. This is well illustrated by the ex- 
amples given which refer to animals. The cat, for example, with 
its noiseless tread, its strange vision, its nocturnal habits, and 
almost universal presence, is the one which probably takes first 
place amonp; all animals in superstitious lore. 

3. There is in superstitious feelings a strong element of fear. 
This fear is based on assort of unconscious hrliff that thti whnir 
machinery of the universe is in the hands of t.be_Cbid3j and that 
they, for unknown reasons and according to their own pleasure, 
SauJ^'ing upnn. man g«)od.or bad.luck,.ereat joy or,tiibulatianSv 
This fear varies in intensiti' with mental and-^thysicaLcQDditMins. 
It is likely to be much stronger when the body is tired, or sick, or 
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when the mind is ill at ease and worried about something. It is 
lunally stronger at night than in the day time and greatly exag- 
gerated by long continued separation from all social intercourse, 
such as the sheep-herders experience when they follow their flocks 
into aninhabited regions. 

4. Superstitions represent in part those nnTK-hiBiona whinh 
men Jiave a dopted in order to free the 1"'"*^ ^rnm tW it'?™ v'' 
inco mpleted thinking . Men are naturally driven to conclusions 
regarding the meaning and significance of those phenomena which 
appear in their minds. There can be no physiological or psycho- 
If^cal equilibrium unless the mind comes to rest in a conclusion. 
It is both physically and mentally very tiring to hold in the mind 
a series of conditions and at the same time prevent them from 
shooting together into some sort of denoument. The untrained 
and instinctive mind reaches conclusions quickly, for this tem- 
porarily is the line of least resistance. Thus it may reach quasi 
generalizations for itself, or, what is more usually the case, it may 
accept the generalizations passed down to it by tradition, for it 
is easier to accept an explanation authoritatively given than to 
frame one. 

All this is illustrated clearly in the mental development of a 
child. Its reactions come immediately on the presentation of 
mental stimuli and with the least waste of nervous energy. The 
child cannot and will not hold in abeyance for any length of time 
the mental presentations it receives, for to do so would demand 
a mental preparation it does not possess and a power it cannot 
exert. It most either rest in its own child-like conclusions, or. 
what is more often the case, it begs for relief by asking for in- 
numerable answers from its elders. Every one will recall the 
definite pleasure a child experiences when his questions are an- 
swered. Almost any answer will do, because it sets the mind at 
rest. At a later stage of development when the analytical powers 
are developing and each phenomenon begins to resolve itself into 
a multiplicity of conditions the answers are not satisfying unless 
they are more explicit and reasonable. But it will be observed 
that with the folk, as with children, when a definition has onee 
been accepted from an authoritative source, it may be retained 
long after the power has developed to see its limitations. This 
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ig why most of our reconstruction must come through corrective 
thinking and action. When we see that a definition or a general- 
izotion will not suffice when put to a practical teat, and when we 
can repress our instinctive feelings to believe in it regardless of 
reason, then we are ready for a new one. All this mass of auper- 
stitious belief has been >'n"fiofi Unum fmm pi»rn>riitinn in gcncr- 
ation^nd.cjearjy. shows the desire of the min(iJ;g„ifili£xe_it8el£. 
by me(ins of conclusions already i^adQ, No individual can com- 
mand sufficient energy to go it alone, even if he had such a desire. 
Truth is evasive and can only be reached by the masses through 
piecemeal corrections of an earlier faith. 

There is infinite rest in beJieyiag-in aoiii ethin^, even if that 
something w ill at some future day p rove i nsufficient. There is 
even ^reat relief in the belief that one is traveling the right path, 
though the end be not in sight. A theory considered in this sense 
is an hygienic necessity, for it satisfies the inherent demand 
for temporary conclusions and brings a mental equilibrium essen- 
tial to united personality. The greatest agnostics soon seek rest 
in dogmatitim, for they uommonly insist beyond the persdventure 
of a doubt that their position is the only one any rational being 
can hold, and they alone have been consistent in argument and 
observation. They try to shield themselves from this criticism, 
however, by accepting the dictum that all truth is dogmatic. The 
fact is, the human organism is so constructed that it must "serve 
God or Mammon." It is impossible for it to function and main- 
tain its integrity intact, when the mind rests in no conclusions 
and therefore wills to do nothing. Disintegration is the only 
possible outcome to consistent agnosticism. It is only the over- 
wrought and unhealthy mind that will not or cannot come to 
conclusions. "Sicklied over with the pale cast of thought" is a 
striking characterization of one who is afraid to come to a de- 
cision, fearful lest the conclusion reached will not represent 
completely and exhaustively all of the conditions. Such a mental 
stage begets a nervous tension which rapidly uses up the vital 
energy, and in the end comes to nothing but distress. A complete 
and healthy mental life must develop through piecemeal thinking 
and corrective doing. 

The educational implication of this is very important and all 
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inclusive. When the generalizations of the adult mind are given 
fis rules to govern the young, there ia of necessity a lack of under- 
standing, which can be corrected only by a more or less shortened 
attempt to work it out through experimentation, or (to use a 
better term in this connection) through corrective action. The 
laboratory, the shop, and all other practicable opportunities for 
application, and even life as a whole, are pedagogical necessities 
of prime importance in order to alford those necessary require- 
ments which sound and natural learning demands. 

Belief in superstition is closely a^aociatei ^ '^'jtb ""'■'^w p-^pp- 
rience. iinfir""*'*'" ">"T""'t'"", t^° nn/iiiP pprfiis tfim« nf Mriy 
conclu sions, and the natu ral t endencjf of the mental life to reduce 
experien^ ;^; tft r^■,^,^>^ nr ppnpmliyjit'""'' f<)T giiiHancp in practical 
life. 

5. Finally, it is probab le that we are not far from thetrutl) 
vvhenjve s ay that supe rstition is that form of emotional credulity 
prompted by an emo tional predisposition which had its origui in 
adjustments jp^physical (onditions long since passed away. In 
other words, it seems to be a belated expression of human pgO s 
gr^B*. Bid harks back to that stage in development when the 
physical life was adjusted to a conscious life just beginning its 
quest for a knowledge of cause and effect. It is an emotional 
remnant which persists in spite of the present day development 
of rational control. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BELIEF IN SUPEBSTITIONa 

In attempting to eBtimate the amouiit of credeDCe given to 
superstitious we have as data upon which to base a judgment 
7,176 separate, specific, and reliable confessions, made by 875 
different individuals. These confessions were secured in such a 
way, and under such conditions, which we have explained else- 
where, as to reflect as nearly the true mental state of these people 
in this respect as they were able to make it known. Each one 
was asked to express his belief or disbelief in each separate super- 
stition be returned, for it was felt that in no other way could one 
so nearly approximate the amount of belief given. We have, 
then, in these 7,176 confessions honest reports concerning belief 
in specific examples, rather than a summary of general estimates, 
and must manage the statistics accordingly. For example, we 
have no nay by which we can know precisely how many of these 
875 j>eople could say, "I believe in none," or of how many there 
were who would be compelled to admit belief in all of them, 
nevertheless, as we have shown at some length in the chapter on 
Luck (see pp. 164 f.), the probability is very great that almost all 
both believe and disbelieve. With few exceptions, there are for 
.;acb person certain individual superstitions which he cannot 
scorn and cannot with truthfulness declare himself to disbelieve. 
What one believes in another may not, and for this reason it 
would not represent the general state of superstitious faith to 
reckon with the yeas and nays returned by any group of indi- 
viduals upon a selected list of superstitions. It is better to seek 
to know the reactions of each upon those which are present in his 
own mind than to force a response on any common list. I^et us. 
then, examine the figures obtained under the conditions which we 
have thus outlined: As has been said, we have 7,176 separate 
confessions to reckon with. Of these 3.951 are frank expressions 
of disbelief, 2,132 of partial belief, and 1,093 of full belief. Com- 
bining those of partial and full belief, we have 3,225 confessions 
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of belief aa against the 3,951 of disbelief, or 55.1 per ceDt. of dis- 
belief to 44.9 per cent of belief. It must be steadily held in mind 
that these figures do not refer to persons, but to the combined 
confessions made on different gronpa of the whole of the super- 
stitions listed. In other words, the attitude of this very select 
and uniform class of people toward their own superstitions can 
be verj- nearly represented by saying that 55.1 per cent, of the 
superstitions which they hold in mind are not believed in, while 
44.9 per cent, are believed in. These figures seem so extraordi- 
nary that one would be inclined to doubt their correctness were 
it not for the fact that every suggested precaution has been taken 
to reduce the possibility of error. That they represent the whole 
truth, no one who has made any serious attempt in the field of 
folk psychology could for a moment maintain. tBut because of 
the almost universal tendency of the human mind to sparingly 
acknowledge its own weaknesses and shortcomings, it is safe to say 
that we have here an under-estimation, rather than an exagger- 
ation of belief in superstition.") It may be a source of no little 
uneasiness in the minds of those who believe in the rationalizing 
power of education to know that nearly half of the superstitions 
held in the minds of young people of this class beget reactions 
compelling belief. And it is the more disturbing when it is re- 
called that it describes the mental condition of those who pass as 
educated people, and most of whom are at this moment teachers 
in our public schools. Furthermore, it is fair to the schools of 
our State, and to the individuals furnishing this data, to say that 
the educational and professional standards set for the teachers of 
our elementary schools are, with a very few exceptipns, not ex- 
celled anywhere. "If then." one is impelled to inquire, "this 
amount of superstitious faith exists amongst the individuals of 
such a select class, what must be the mental condition in this 
regard of those who have not had equal opportunities for devel- 
oping those reactions which tend toward arousing disbelief in the 
unreasonable t ' ' 

If we attempt to answer this question out of our general faith 
in the reconstructive power of education, we shall most certainly 
do an injustice to the "uneducated" class. No system of edu- 
cation has been devised, and none seems possible, which can in the 
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life of the individual so enthrone the reason as to permanently 
subordinate those feelings which eompel belief in supentitioiu. 
The probability is great, therefore, that there ia less fundamental 
difference in the faith of the educated and those uneducated than 
we have been anxious and willing to believe. By this it is not 
meant tosa.v that education counts for naught, nor that we abonld 
devise a wholly new plan of instruction and development in order 
to hasten human evolution. But we need to realize very fully in 
these days of educational fervor that it is possible to over-estinuite 
the basic changes wrought by instruction and training. It ia cet- 
tainly true that both our educational philosophy and practice 
need much reconstruction before we can rightly claim that we 
have done all in our power to hasten mental evolution. But it is 
of great importance to all who are interested in the work of 
education to fully realize that the inherited reactions of human 
nature are not readily and easily changed, and especially by 
any system of artificial exercises. Were it otherwise, rational 
progress would be impossible and human society non-existent. 
Vignoli emphasizes this truth in a much more vigorous and 
sweeping fashion when he says : "I maintain that the m>-thica1 
faculty still exists in all men, independently of their survival of 
old superstitions, to whatsoever people and class they may be- 
long: and it will continue to exist as an innate function of the 
intelligence, if not with respect to substance, which may alter, at 
any rate in the mode of its acts and proceedings." (See T. 
Vipnoli, Myth and Science, Intern. Sci. Series, pp. 3-4). While 
I believe this last statement is faulty and indefinite in certain 
regards, and is based on what seems to be a rather archaic con- 
ception of mind, there is no denying the truth that mythical and 
superstitious predisposition is present as an element in human 
nature under whatever condition humanity has existed. Perhaps 
Owen Wister has expressed, in the Virginian, this thought in a 
more suggestive and convincing way to the average mind wh«i 
he says: "'I expect in many growed-up men you'd call sensible 
there's a little boy sleepin' — the little kid that oneed was — that 
still keeps his fear of the dark." 

During the progress of this study I have had the opportunity 
to discuss this subject with many people of all classes, a few of 
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whom have seemed entirely free from any kind of superstitious 
belief, and could say so without disturbing their consciences in 
the least, or without exciting the doubts of those who heard their 
professions of faith. But the great masses of the "educated" as 
well as the "uneducated" cannot truthfully declare themselves 
out of the bonds of superstitious faith and belief. Even many 
who see that such thin^ are entirely unreasonable and foolish 
are unable to get the consent of their feelings to warrant an un- 
equivocal expression of disbelief. And here we reach a funda- 
mental consideration touching belief in superstitions. Almost 
without an exception, each individual is so organized that he 
cannot prevent the development of those reactions which make 
for belief, when certain superstitions are dropped into his mind. 
For such reactions are neither under control of the will nor sub- 
ject to the negating influence of reason. They are so peculiarly 
organic and compelling that they beget feelings which so domi- 
nate the conscious life they cannot be put aside voluntarily or 
overcome by any show of scientific disapproval. Take for ex- 
ample a case which has come under my own observation — that of 
a woman, who, by reason of a sudden indisposition on the part 
of one of her invited guests, found herself ready to sit at table 
with twelve others. Upon recognition of this undesirable sit- 
uation, she grew nervous and pale and at first was too much 
ashamed of her weakness to announce to the company the true 
cause of her uneasiness. And yet despite the feelings of disgrace 
which she seemed to know must attach to such behavior, she could 
not resist the impulse to quiet her soul by presiding over the 
company from a conveniently arranged side table. Perhaps it 
is wholly unfair to our natures to speak of disgrace as attaching 
to such an unwilling response to ethnic demands, and yet in this 
counter feeling of shame-facedness there are the germs of a force 
which in time will join with reason to help free us from the bonds 
of foolish faith. 

But let us inquire in a more definite and searching wny into 
the causes n'hieh lead people to believe in superstitions. In this 
connection there are two main points to consider, and these may 
be stated as follows : 

1. The compelling force of emotional bias is a large element 
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in bringing about the acceptance of conclusions, especially those 
recommended by tradition. 

2. It is an hygienic necessity for the mind to come to rest in 
conclusions. 

When the brilliant French writer wrote. "I do not believe in 
ghosts, but I am afraid of them," she stated very cleverly the 
attitude of a trained intellect toward those superstitious beliefs 
which the emotional life is constantly suggesting. But it is more 
than likely that this confession was made at a time when the 
emotions were undisturbed by fear of ghosts. Had it been other- 
wise, the compelling presence of the fear would have so dominated 
the intellectual life as to beget at least a suspicion of doubt as to 
their unreality. And after all. is it not true that that unbelief, 
which will not remain unshaken when put to the test, must be 
classified as partial belief T Men's eyes are too strong and too 
dominating in the daytimn to see ghosts. The conditions are 
different at night. And this suggests other situations which tend 
to induce fluctuations in belief. Under the influence of eeilsin 
peculiarities of physical organization, the reflex life may become 
so strong as to set up an almost insurmountable barrier to ru- 
tional behavior. When the nervous system of an individual is 
highly wrought and unstable, the reflexes induced by such stimuli 
as we are considering often become so exaggerated and the accom- 
panying emotions so disturbing that the rational processi'S art^ 
either not able to function at all, or else so incompletely as to 
offer no sufficient hindrance to superstitious conclusions. Even 
when an otherwise dominating intellectual control has been estab- 
lished, a case of illness, a fit of fatigue, or the weakness resultini; 
from the lack of nourishment may render such control impossible, 
or at least highly improbable. 

Belief in superstition is not often engendered by inteDectual 
processes, but for the most part in spite of them. More than So 
per cent, of all the specimens tiiven appeal directly to the emo- 
tions ; or. speaking more exactly, are emotional interpretations of 
the conunon happenings and events of everj'-day life. The "will 
to believe" and the reason for believing are both impotent when 
opposed by n well developed eSKer frcling to believe. 

The sooner our educational philosophy recogniws this domi- 
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Dating power of the emotions, the more readily will our educa- 
tional practice adjnst itself to its most difficult task, the judicious 
regulation of the emotions and their proper adjustment to the 
cosmos of truth as we know it today. Our country is at the 
present time in the midst of a remarkable period of emotionalism. 
It seems that a great body of our intelligent people are willing 
and indeed anxious to find rest in a belief supported mainly by 
emotional stirrings. The spiritualistic movement rampant two or 
three decades ago seems to be waning ; but many other cults, nmre 
or less related, have arisen to take its place. The most unintel- 
ligible doctrine which can be devised will gather to itself loyal 
supporters provided only that it be proclaimed with glowing 
enthusiasm and entangled with a mystic and vague gpiritualism. 

The inherent weaknesses of humanity, our unhindered free- 
dom of belief, and a little education have combined to produce a 
goodly number of people who are extremely liable to be fascin- 
ated by a fanatical faith, and to wholly neglect the dictates of 
established truth in coming to conclusions. The highest freedom 
is endangered by those who cannot see and will not see that fact 
and reason are righteous, and benign tyrants before whom all 
who believe in universal freedom must bow. True it is that 
despite all the persistent etTorts of man to know what trnth is, be 
cannot know any one thing in all its relations. Tet he does know 
that fire bums, even though he cannot fully explain why. He 
knows that sin destroys the beauty of life, even though he may 
not be able to give an all inclusive definition of sin. He knows 
that a faith founded and nourished on false doctrines inevitably 
enfeebles the soul and seriously hinders it in its upward progress. 

We are sorely in need of teachers, preachers, and apostles 
who earnestly desire to teach the people to recognize truth, to love 
it more than opinion, and to submit to its guidance rather than 
to the mere ui^ngs of their emotional promptings. The accom- 
plishment of this ideal is one of the largest problems in connection 
with social amelioration and social control. 

Coming now to the second point which was stated ab<ive, wn 
reiterate that it is an hygienic necessity to come to conchimons. 
A cloae and compelling relationship between perception and 
action is a necessary condition for the existence of human life 
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as we know it. Perception and thought have no significance at 
all unless they directly or indirectly lead to action and guide in 
its control. Mind and body must be related, else there is no 
need for either. Any disturbance of this relationship must issue 
in harm to the organism as a whole. When, therefore, the mind 
is presented with any sort of data, there .is an hygienic demand, 
on the part of the organism, that these same facts issse in some 
conclusion, the necessary condition for rational behavior. This 
does not imply that all rational behavior is good behavior, or that 
all conclusions issue in immediate action. Neither does it assert 
that every conclusion must be followed by its suggested activity. 
It does assert that there is no normal mental equilibrium when 
the active conscious life does not come to rest in some sort of a 
denoument regarding the presentations appealing to it. Thought 
always implies an attempt to reach some conclusion, some situa- 
tion preparatory to action. When the presentations are hope- 
lessly complex, the conclusions reached may be negative, or so 
partial that no vital connection between them and rational be- 
havior can be seen. Or, what amounts to the same thing, when 
the mind of the receiver is unable by lack of knowledge and 
tnuning to organize and relate his experiences, his conclusions 
may be extremely indefinite, or wholly unrelated to the data 
which he attempts to explain. It is under such conditions that 
emotional predispositions dominate and the mind finds its relief 
in superstitious conclusions which have been passed down to it by 
tradition, for this is the line of least resistance. In the language 
of venerable doggerel, 

"To follow foolish precedent, and Rink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think." 

By a comparison of the lists gathered in California and those 
brought together in foreign lands, it will be seen that the former 
are not new, but have come to us out of the past. They have been 
modified in certain regards it may be, yet they are essentially the 
same conclusions which were accepted by a common ancestry. 
This fact may tend to perturb our present faith in the value of 
what we are wont to call education, but clearer views of truth are 
always disturbing. 
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To briefly siimm&rize this chapter, we may say that : 

1. Great numbers of the superstitions held in the minds of 
the young people of the class described are believed in by them. 
Modem belief is not far from ancient faith, 

2. Superstitious dread and emotional predisposition even 
with educated people are yet very strong factors in determining 
matters of belief. It is largely true as Sir William Hamilton 
says, in his Lectures on Logic (XXVII) : "Knowledge and 
belief differ not only in degree but in kind. Knowledge is a 
certainty founded upon insight ; belief is a certainty founded 
upon feeling." 

3. It is an hygienic necessity for the human mind to take 
refuge in conclusions. It canont preserve its own health unless 
relieved of the fatiguing strain of indecision, nor can it guide in 
the affairs of active life without generalizing upon its presenta- 
tions. It is easy to believe when faith gives us rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 
USES OP 8UPEBSTITI0N8. 

For fear lest some one will mistake the content of the abore 
heading, I hasten to say there is no desire or intention to try to 
make out that we ought to maintain some of our anpentitiona 
because they have served certain uses. That is not the parpose 
of this section. But it would be unfair to leave the impreamon 
that they have been wholly useless in practical affairs, as well as 
hindrances to the development of normal mental life. To be aore, 
there is no doubting the fact that far better means might have 
been chosen with which to accomplish the same purposes ; bnt it 
still remains true that they have been put to use. To make ■ 
brief statement of the moRt important of these uses is the purpose 
of this chapter. 

1. They have been used to frighten people into behaving 
according to the social and ethical ideals dominant. This is 
especially true in the case of children. A child is told that if he 
kills a toad, it will cause the cows to give bloody milk; or if he 
whirb a chair around on one leg, he will have a whipping before 
night; or if he whistles while at the dinner table, it will bring 
him sorrow; or if he takes more food while he still has some of 
the same kind on his plate, he will some day lack for that food. 
Scores of others could be cited, all tabooing under penalty certain 
kinds of behavior. But the examples ^iven will serve to make 
the point clear. All will agree, I think, that such methods of 
securing obedience in children, and even In those grown older, 
are in the long run harmful ; but no one who knows child life can 
doubt their temporary effectiveness. Perhaps all who read these 
lines have long ago concluded that it is wrong to attempt to estab- 
lish ethical ideals by means of false doctrine. Yet we should 
reiiieniber that ti) a lar^ie t'xtent this is just the method through 
which our present status has been reached. 

2. They luivc been used as pcdanotrical devices to train people 
into hal>itK of caret'iiluess and economy. "If you spill salt, it 
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will bring bad luck." Hence be carefnl of the salt. "If when 
starting on a journey you forget something and are obliged to 
return for it, it forebodes danger." Therefore be mire you are 
ready before you start. "If you break a mirror, you will have 
seven years of bad iuek. ' ' Handle mirrorfi caref iilly, 

3. They have likewise played a part in teaching people, by 
means of the various forms of taboo which they introduce, to be 
careful of their health. According to Lady Wilde, a story is 
current among the Irish "that one night an old woman was sit- 
ting up very late spinning, when a knocking eanie to the door, 
'Who is theret' she asked. No answer; but still the knocking 
went on. 'Who is there!' she asked a second time. No answer; 
and the knocking continued. 'Who is there!' she asked the third 
time in a very angry passion. Then came a small voice: 'Ah, 
Judy, agrab, let me in, for I am cold and hungry ; open the door, 
Jndy. agrah, and let me sit by the fire, for the night is cold out 
here. Judy, agrah, let me in. let me in !' The heart of Judy was 
touched, for she thought it was some small child that had lost its 
way, and she rose up from her spinning, and went and opened 
the door — when in walked a large black cat with a white breast, 
and two white kittens after her. They all made over to the fire 
and began to warm and dry themselves, purring all the time 
very loudly ; but Judy never said a word, only went on spinning. 
Then the black cat spoke at last : 'Judy, agrah, don't stay up so 
late again, for the fairies want to hold a council here toniErht, and 
to have some supper, but yon have prevented them ; so they were 
very angry and determined to kill you, and only for myself and 
two daughters here you would be dead by this time. So take my 
advice, don't interfere with the fairy hours again, for the night 
is theirs, and they hate to look on the face of a mortal when they 
are out for pleasure or business. So I ran on to tell yon. and 
now give me a drink of milk.' And after the milk was finished, 
the cat stood up and called her daughters to come away. ' Good- 
night. Judy, agrah,' she said. 'You have been very civil to me, 
and I'll not forget it to you. Good-night, good-night!" With 
that the blaek cat and the two kittens whisked up the chimney : 
but Judy, looking down, saw something glittering on the hearth, 
and taking it up, she found it was a piece of silver, more than she 
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could make in a month by her spinnin;;, and she was glad in her 
heart and never again sat up so late to interfere with the fairj- 
hours. but the black cat and her daughters came no more again 
to the house."* 

4. Many superstitions have been used as curative agents. 
For example: "A buckeye carried in the pocket will cure rheu- 
matism." "It wiU cure the headache to wear in your hat the 
rattles from a rattle-snake." "You can charm off your warts by 
rubbiug them with a bit of stolen bacon, and then burying the 
bacon. When the bacon has decayed your warta will be gone." 
The assertion that superstitions have been used to effect cures is 
not made in the spirit of jest. There is not a single element of 
therapeutic strength in so-called "Christian Science" which may 
not be found under the proper conditions in superstitions. It 
is no new doctrine to assert that the mind may exert a powerful 
influence on the vital processes of the body, thereby affecting the 
health of the same. This fact has been known since the time 
when man first began to obser\'e himself. If a man can believe 
fully in the efficacy of the rattle-snake cure, and can come to 
expeet a cessation of headache when he hears the rattles in his 
hat, he will undoubtedly get the same effect as he would if he 
had brought himself to the same state of expectant belief by 
religiously asserting that there is no such thing as headache. 

Indeed, for the more primitive mind the rattle-snake plan is 
to be preferred. It is more objective and external, and hence 
more easily applied. Besides, by the use of this method, people 
do not set about to cure what they have already declared has no 
existence at all. Or, if a man has warts and desires to be rid of 
them, he boldly says so. and selects his special brand of in- 
cantation and believes accordingly. He at least is honest and 
consistent in his attitude. 

It will be interesting to recall in this connection Lord Bacon 'b 
account of how he was relieved of these unsightly malformations. 
He says: 

"I had from my childhood a wart upon one of my fingers. 
Afterwards, when I was about sixteen years old. being then at 
Paris, there j-n-v; upon both my bauds a number of warts, at the 

' See .\inipiit l.cfipmla of Irelao,!, bv I^iiiy Wil.lo. Vol. ]. p. 17 f. 
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least a hundred in a month's spnce. The English ambassador's 
lady, who was a woman far from superstition" (a statement 
which must be taken ciitn grajio), "told me one day she would 
help me away with my warts : whereupon she got a piece of lard 
with the skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat side, 
and amongst the rest that wart which I had from my childhood ; 
then she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, 
uj>on a post of her chamber window, which was to the south. 
The success was that within five weeks' space all the warts were 
quite away, and that wart which I had so long endured as com- 
pany. But at the rest I did little marvel, because they came in 
a short time, and might go away in a short time again: but the 
going away of that which had stayed so long doth yet stick with 
me." — Francis Bacon. (Quoted from Lit. Living Age, V. 142, 
p. 555.) 

5. They have been used as means of relieving the mind from 
the strain of indecision.' It affords great mental relief to settle 
upon a conclusion and thereby get rid of the tension and fatigue 
incident to thinking. When therefore ready-made conclusions 
and interpretations are at hand, and especially those which carry 
with them the convincing element of superstition, only the most 
vigorous and original minds are able to pass them by and strive 
to reach a more satisfying and rational point of view. The line 
of least effort is chosen by the great majority, and a conunnnity 
of belief and interpretation thereby established and maintained. 
This natural eagerness to accept the belief passed down to us is 
a source of safety as well as of danger. It makes possible an 
agreement between peoples, but is dangerous in that it tends to 
issue in arrested mental development. And here we have the two 
poles of any rational educational requirement : respect for tradi- 
tion and personal initiative. No nation or tribe neglecting either 
requirement can expect to hold together and make any progress. 

It would be an utter impossibility to organize a working na- 
tion, or even a clan, out of that class of our fellows to whom we 
owe so much, the scientists; because they arc in the main dead 
set against mere traditional faith, and their personal initiative is 
so ovei^rown that united action would be impossible. On the 

*He« the discuaaioD in the previous chapteri. 
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other hand, civilization would at ooce become stagnant if it were 
given into the keeping of those who are wholly satisfied by the 
doctrines of the past: or even those whose chief interests and 
knowledge have to do with the products of an ancient world. 
The safe and rational pn^iress of any civilization is dependent 
upon both conservatism and vigorous initiative. The stability 
and unity of a state or society depend upon broad sympathy and 
a community of interests. Narrow specialization is non-flocial 
and positivelj' disintegrating in its tendency, for it leads the 
individual away from doctrines held by the many. 

Throughout the ages all sorts of superstitions have been cur- 
rent, and they have played no small part in social unification, for 
they have sen'ed to create and continue a common faith and a 
saving though an irrational belief. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LUCK. 

To some minds it will seem utterly useless and a mere waste 
of time to undertake any serious study of luck. For it will be 
asked, ' ' Why attempt any scientific investigation of a thing which 
one knows beforehand will turn out to be but a mere Hgment of 
the imagination t " We answer there are many reasons for mak- 
ing such a study, even if this dogmatic criticism proves to be 
entirely true. 

In the first place, the notion of luck deserves careful investi- 
gation, because men have believed in it and continue so to believe. 
And what many people have believed in, and have lived by 
through all ages, is thereby worthy of serious and respectful 
consideration. Belief in luck is thoroughly and so far as we 
know exclusively a human thing, and as such ia ready to render 
to us its special hints on human nature, the better understanding 
of which is a necessary condition for higher and truer service to 
mankind. 

In the second place, it is unsafe and unscientific to brand, 
ex cathedra, as wholly untrue and worthless those things which 
have taken such a deep and lasting hold on human nature. There 
is little diflference in the long run between the mind of the man 
who believes in luck and the mind of the one who dogmatically 
and arbitrarily denounces such belief as false and completely 
unworthy. A scientific mind is not of necessity an unsympa- 
thetic mind as certain tabulators of partial facts would have us 
believe. He who works at these hidden things of human nature 
must be both respectful and honest if he hopes to get near the 
truth. But if he allows his sympathies to warp or distort the 
facts with which it ia his business to deal, he thereby forfeits hia 
right to speak authoritatively. But, of all the things which are 
reputed herein to bring good luck, or bad, how many, barring for 
the present the element of suggestion, can by any rational method 
of reasoning be accepted as natural causes in bringing luck ! In 
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other words, do these thin^ which are said to bring luck actuall; 
bring it T Before this question can be answered with any degree 
of scientific exactness, it is necessary to make clear what we meao 
here by natural causes, and by luck, and especially the former. 
We shall not attempt any philosophic discussion of cauBation, for 
it would lead us too far from the main purpose of this study. 
Suffice it to say that by "natural causes" we mean those know- 
able forces or conditions which when brought into given relations 
are invariably followed by definite and calculable results. It will 
be readily observed that this is a partial and incomplete defini- 
tion, as are all of the definitions made by man : for his de&nitioiu 
can neither include more than he knows, nor exclude "that which 
he knows that is not true." But what we are wont to call causes 
are those forces and conditions, whether expressed by x or a, 
upon which we can rely to bring regular and consistent resalts. 
As our powers of analysis and judgment are enlarged and puri- 
fied, our definitions of natural causes must continually adjust 
themselves. But it would be a fatal mistake to stop our attempts 
at defining because we are unable to give complete and perfect 
definitions. Error diminishes in proportion as we honestly strive 
to gain the tfuth. Though the definition given is to some degree 
an imperfect and inadequate standard, we shall apply it to our 
data, and state the results of our judgments in numerical terms. 

"When we attempt to define luck, we find it a very variable 
term. For our present use. however, it may be defined as that 
supposed help or hindrance which overtakes an individual when 
subject to certain unusual or superstitious conditions. This is ita 
general meaning. In another place will be found a more extended 
analysis of the meaning of the term as used in the various classes 
of superstitions here recorded. 

When we apply our definition of natural causes, we find that 
out of 2,120 specimens of luck-superstitions, comprised in 384 
different varieties, only thirty-five specimens, included in five 
varieties, could be classified as belonging in the realm of the 
demonstrable. Of course it would be very foolish of any one to 
conclude that be<'ause certain things have not been demonstrated 
as true, that they are false, or becHuse they have not been proved 
false, that they are true. But no rational and unprejudiced mind 
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can find fault with this general conclusion. In fact it seems as 
if one's judgment would be brought into fatal disrepute, to allow 
a single example to be so classified, for one knows that the mean- 
inff put into them is in general more superstitious than the mere 
words indicate. Even in cases where natural loss would follow 
an act. or any combination of events, the term ' ' bad hick ' ' is not 
used synonymously with loss but some occult additional punish- 
ment or providence is included. Por example, "It is bad luck 
to lose a glove." Now no one would deny that it is bad luck to 
lose a glove, when bad luck and loss are synonymous terms. But 
bad luck here means more. It portends some external unknown 
and additional force working against the loser. The danger 
which appears in the mind of the one who believes in this is not 
the loss of the glove, but some future harm or trouble which the 
loser must suffer. 

In order to make this point more explicit, the five examples 
referred to are here given : 

1. It will bring good luck to find a penny. 

2. To find a new piece of money early in the morning will 
bring good luck. 

3. If you break a mirror, you will have bad luck. 

4. It is bad luck to break, wear out, or lose a. wedding ring. 

5. It is bad luck to lose a glove. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the finding of money would 
always directly or indirectly bring help to the finder, or that the 
breaking of a mirror would ever impose some hardship or hin- 
drance upon the one who breaks it, and hence in this sense it 
would be entirely justifiable to say that these are not superstitions 
but statements of actual regular occurrences. But in reality, as 
we have said, this is not the meaning put into these superstitions 
by those who hold them in mind. In each case luck is thought of 
as some good or bad influence wrought by an unknown agent 
which is independent of the money or the finder, the mirror, or 
the breaking. He who holds to the superstition "if one breaks a 
mirror, he will have bad luck," rarely, if ever, counts the loss of 
the mirror, or the direct inconvenience which might be caused 
by its lofls, as any part of the bad luck. It is not the loss of the 
mirror, but some indefinite, impending doom be thinks of as the 
bad luck. 
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In the light of the fact, therefore, that in all these hnndredji 
and thousands of specimens, not a single one can be conacien- 
tiousty classified as a statement of natural cause and effect, we 
can at once come to the following conclasion: Barring suggea- 
tion, if there be any such thing as luck, it cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of ordinary natural cause and effect, and cannot 
be produced experimentally. The truth of the last statement ii 
clearly shown when it is seen that all who believe in lack main- 
tain either by direct statement or definite implication that the 
conditions which conspire to bring it most merely happen. Any 
conscious planning is always sufficient ground for saying, "It 
won't work that way." 

But when we turn to a consideration of the power of sugges- 
tion, we see readily that there is one point of view from which 
luck may be viewed as the natural result of one 's reactions toward 
those conditions and forces which are said to prodnce it. Other 
things equal, that individual whose strivings for worthy things 
develop from the direct urgings of his belief in good luck will 
have better luck, that is, have more success than he who is ever 
in doubt and fearful of the outcome. Positive faith begets a 
direct and unhindered activity never present when the mind is 
in doubt. And, as we have shown in the chapter on the Uses of 
Superstition, men have attempted to prepare themselves to battle 
against the immediate difficulties that surround them by believ- 
ing in good luck. They have set up, to be sure, an imperfect 
standard, but they have survived under the general law of be- 
havior, viz., that those who undertake to do, even though under 
the guidance of partial knowledge, are safer than those whose 
consciousness of imperfection is so strong as to inhibit all action. 

On the other band, those who believe themselves unlucky 
forfeit a vital part of their possible success. The lack of faith 
in one's inherent, unproved capacity often serves as an effectual 
barrier to progress. Those who are expecting some good in life, 
and are diligently striving under the inspiration of this senti- 
ment, are more likely to find it than those who are always waiting 
or working in fear. 

The strength of the suggestive power of any superstition 
depends very largely on the tendency and condition of the mind 
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of the individual to whose attention it is brought. A given 
superstition may stir one mind to its very depths, while it may 
produce very little effect upon another. Indeed, the suggestive 
force of any superstition varies in proportion to the emotional 
condition of the mind holding it. When sombre emotions occupy 
the field of conscioiisness, then it is that the gruesome and occult 
exert their greatest suggestive power. A mother watching by a 
sick child in the darkness of the night listens with fearful swe 
to the piteons howling of a dog beneath her window. At another 
time and under different conditions the wail of the dog would be 
scarcely noticed by her. Haunted houses can be occupied com- 
fortably in the daytime, when the emotional life is bidden under 
the thin covering of intellectual interests. But when the darkness 
comes and shuts us away from the tangible things of life, then 
it is that all the unconscious and irrational fears of the past 
break through and rule im. The croak of some night bird, or 
even the rustle of the wind through the barren branches of the 
trees awakens within us a feeling of dread out of all proportion 
to the stimulus. The belated boy as he hurriedly stumbles home- 
ward through the dark forest must whistle in order to calm his 
ethnic soul, else it seems it would burst with dread. It matters 
little if he knows every rock and tree, every log or brush heap, 
he cannot persuade himself into calmness. Under these condi- 
tions he cannot live rationally. He is under the domination of 
suggestion and superstitious dread. He then lives in a sort of 
paleopsychic past where the whole of Nature was strangely sen- 
tient and direful. 

It is very iustnictive, and at the same time not a little disturb- 
ing, to note one's attitude toward patent medicine advertisements 
when one is suffering with dyspepsia, or other illness entailing 
similar mental distresses. It is so hard to persuade one's self 
that all this which "describes his case so completely" is not just 
the thing to save and cure him. How different is his attitude 
toward these miserable lies when he is strong and vigorous ! He 
then thinks, and his fears lose some of their controlling power. 

Do people believe in luck? We can best answer this question 
by appealing directly to the statements of those from whom the 
material was gathered. And I wish to repeat here what was said 
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in the introduction : the niaterin) is nniform. and was collected 
in such a manner as to be worthy of full credence. The expres- 
sions of belief, or non-belief are honest expressions and can be 
accepted as verj' close approximations to the truth. There were 
2.120 answers piven relating to belief or non-belief in lack. Of 
these. 1.143 expressed non-belief. 713 partial belief. 264 full be- 
lief. Combininj; the eases of belief — for. as we have shown 
elsewhere, partial belief is a belief — we have 977 expressions of 
belief in comparison with 1.143 of non-belief. That is to say. 
53.4 per cent, of the judgments express no belief in luek, while 
46.6 per cent, express belief. It must be held in mind, however, 
that these figures do not refer to the people returning answers, 
but to the number of judgments they made. For this reason it 
might be argued that these figures fail to show how far we may 
rely ou people of this class to believe or disbelieve in luck. In 
reply, it should be said you cannot classify people into two classes, 
those who believe in luck and those who do not, for almost every 
person both believes and disbelieves. He believes luck will come 
under certain conditions, but will not under others. If we were 
to count each person who expresses a belief in a single luck 
superstition as a believer in luck, though he expressed non-belief 
in many, we should find the figures quite startling, but an exag- 
geration of the true mental condition of the people. For example, 
an individual who returned ten different superstitions (and this 
is not far from the average) may have expressed belief in one 
and non-belief in all the others. It would be evidently unfair, 
on the basis of belief iu luck, to classify him with another, who 
believed in nine and was in doubt abont the tenth. And yet 
each would believe. The truer method, as it seems to me, is to 
seek to find what per cent, of the whole number of judgments, 
made on those superstitions which each individual had in his own 
mind, will fall on the side of belief or unbelief. It is not a case 
where the investigator furnishes a set list of superstitions and 
asks for an expression of belief upon each one from each subject 
Such a method would render the returns very cHsy to handle, but 
in all probability the figures would be expressive of no vital truth 
when wrought into tables. What we are seeking to find out is 
liow much of belief in luck can be counted on as daily existing in 
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the minds of those who furnished the data. We wish to know the 
attitude of individuals of this class toward their own personal 
superstitious holdings, and at the same time express this, if it be 
possible in some general form. 

It may be urged that this method is faulty, for it ooutd be 
asked, "Is it not possible that a comparatively few individuals 
did most of the believing, while the others expressed ocensionn] 
belief onlyT" This objection would be fatal were it not for the 
fact that the material and method of j^atherinp it nssure us this 
is not the case. 

1. The material was gathered, as has been stated, fr-om a 
select and, as far as it is possible, from a nnifomi source. That 
is to say, the judgments made by sueh a trustworthy and select 
class of individuals are directly comparable. 

2. When a study of the figures is made, it is seen that out of 
384 different varieties of luck superstitions, there are but 145 
different ones in which no one expres.sed n belief, and of these 
122 appear but once. 14 twice. S three times, and 1 five times. 
This leaves 239 diflPerent varieties in which l>elief was stated. 
Hence belief in luek is not confined to a few well known supei'- 
stitions, but is found to cover a large uiajoHty of all vaneties 
collected. This alone renders the possibility that the belief 
returns were from a minority of the individuals ver>- slight. 
Further, if we take the twenty-five varieties for each of which 
twenty or more duplicates were given, we shall see the same gen- 
eral result. For the percentage of belief in these is not materinliy 
different from that in the whole number given. There ivcre for 
these twenty-five varieties altogether 1,280 judgments made-. 52.7 
per cent, of them affirmed no belief in luck, while 47.3 per cent, 
expressed l)elief. If we sample these figures still further and 
take the two varieties of superstitions, each of which occurred in 
the returns more than one hundred times, we find 48.8 per cent. 
of these expressed no belief, while 51.2 per cent, affirmed belief. 
This slight variation from the other per cents, in all probability 
means nothing, and would disappear were there a greater number 
of varieties to combine. 

The probability, then, that the material set forth is uniform, 
and that we have a right to a direct comparison of the results, is 
very great. We therefore reach the following conclusions : 
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1. Belief in aome form of luck is very jteneral siDonfr the 
people represented by this class, 

2. Belief in luck, as the term is commonly used, is a belief 
in the existence of some unknown power arbitrarily ezertinft 
itself to bring upon men pood or evil. 

In order to render these conclusions more suf^iestive. it is only 
necessary to recall that the people here represented were specially 
selected for teachers hy reason of scholarship, character, and 
bodily vigor. They have had what passed for good training and 
without doubt were above the average in culture and refinement. 
That they are yet in the midst of superstitious faith, however, 
cannot for a moment be doubted. 

The word luck has many shades of meaning and one cannot 
hope to define it completely. It is one of those indefinite and 
accommodating terms which rests easily in any mind. But, from 
A study of all the superstitions here recorded referring to luck, 
the following definitions have been analyzed out and are offered 
as some contribution to an understanding of the use of the term. 

1. Luck is that supposed help or hindrance which overtakes 
an individual when subject to certain unusual or superstitious 
conditions. This is its most general meaning, and is illustrated 
by almost every specimen catalogued. 

2. Luck is a word that is used to name those infiuences for 
good or bad, which proceed from some indefinite source, and come 
upon the individual when he performs or does not perform 
certain stated acts. Examples : 

If you will turn over a horseshoe, it will produce good luck. 
It will bring bad hick to turn back after having started on a 
journey. 

3. Luck is the aid or distress which comes to a person when 
brought into rapport with some superhuman or supernatural 
power, exhibited through certain ordinary happenings over which 
he has no control. Examples; 

If yon accidentally find a button, you will have good luck as 
many dfiys as there are holes in the button. 

If it rains on your weddiiifr day. it will bring you very bad 
IiK-k. 

4. It is the re.siilt of that good or bad influence which people. 
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animals, numbers, or inanimate things exercise over man when he 
is unwittingly brought within the sphere of their occult power. 
Examples : 

If you accidentally touch the hump of a deformed person, you 
will have good luck. 

It is bad luek to meet a cross-eyed person. 

If you meet a dog coming toward you, you will have good luck. 

It is good luck to be connected in any way with the number 
seven. 

Thirteen is a very unlucky number. 

If you find a hairpin, it will bring you good luck. 

Peacock feathers kept in the house will produce ill-luck. 

5. Good luck is that providential help which comes to speci- 
ally favored individuals. Bad luck is the hurtful effect of the 
arbitrary disfavor of the gods, and is accepted as a necessary part 
of the sorrows of life. Examples : 

Some men are bom lucky, and whatever they do will turn 
out well. 

You cannot succeed when luck is again.st you. 

6. Oood luck is a reward for commendable conduct ; while 
bad luck comes as a punishment for some improper behavior. 
Examples : 

See a pin and pick it up, 

AJI the da; you'll bave good luck. 

If you whirl a chair around on one leg. it will bring bad luck. 

(This definition will not hold good in all cases. Examples are 
found where apparently commendable conduct brings bad luck, 
and where improper behavior is followed by good luck. These are 
exceptional, however, and are probably due to slips of memory.) 

But what are the lessons or practical suggestions of this stiid.v 
of luek t 

1. Belief in the possibility of good luck prevents many 
people from a full reliance on a rational self-helpfulness. It 
furnishes them an excuse for insufificient preparation to do the 
reasonable and necessary work of life, and tempts them to idle, 
Micawber-like, until the best opportunities are gone. Belief in 
the possibility of bad luek weakens that faith in one'.'^ inherent 
ability and worth, which is the essential element in every sue- 
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cessful worker. He who feela the gods are against him, no matter 
what he does, will fail in every attempt he makes. A large part 
of the misery and pauperism of the world would cease if men 
could thoroughly learn that all that is worth having must be paid 
for, and paid for by the one who receives it. 

2. Belief in luck incites men to squander their money in 
games of chance where the odds are strongly against them. It 
would be easy to get rid of lotteries and slot-machines if men had 
no excitement in giving rein to the superstitious longings of their 
natures. But lotteries and slot-machines, or some substitute for 
them, will exist as long as it is more satisfying to men to believe 
in luck than it ia to rely on mathematical calculations. The 
nervous reaction which comes to all of us when this mental rem- 
nant is allowed to bestir itself is one of peculiar interest. Why 
should a slot-machine, which advertises on its very face that in 
the long run it will give four dollars for five, have such a fascin- 
ation about itT The question is not a difficult one to answer. 
It is pleasant, it is exciting at times to throw our reason to the 
wind and trust to luck. It is exercising a dormant but powerful 
instinctive impulse, and the emotional reaction arising smacks so 
much of primal things that it thrills the whole organism. In 
parts of Europe this human weakness is made to serve what many 
would call a good purpose. If a church is to be erected or re- 
lieved of debt, the easiest method is to institute a lottery. For 
many persons, who would give no heed to a direct call for aid, 
will "try their luck" and liberally contribute by purchasing 
tickets. A lottery is sure to be a financial success if those who 
advertise it know enough of human nature to make the proper 
appeals. If the luck idea and the possible winnings can be 
brought to the front in some suggestive way, the rest is easily 
done. While making this study, opportunity came to see some 
good examples of such advertising, and I will risk here a short 
description of one. In a window of a lottery establishment in 
Berlin not two blocks distant from the university there was 
placed a picture portraying the interior of an attic room. About 
a table were jratherfd the mother and father and a young woman 
i>t the iiow-iir-iiever niarnafieable afre. The appearance of the 
riioii] and the people did not portray abject poverty; but some- 
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how there came the suggestion that no worthy dowry could have 
been saved up for the comely maiden. But what matter : there 
was a fourth figure in the group. It was that of a business-like 
man who had come to settle a lottery claim. He carried a large 
money-bag from which he had counted long rows of bank-notes 
and golden coins. The mother was almost hysterical with joy ; 
the father was gladdened beyond the possibility of worry; and 
the young maiden — well, she was already dreaming of the future. 
Luck had come at last. In a neighboring window, a flaring poster 
told those who were seeking for this luck how they might have it. 
But to one who looked carefully and counted the cost it said we 
will give you 20 for 51, 

There are thousands of intelligent people who would not think 
of beginning a serious piece of work on a Friday, even if all the 
other conditions seemed most propitious and common reason 
urged it. They can give no reason for such irrational conduct, 
but when urged to explain, they openly declare that they are 
afraid to do so, for they feel as if something would certainly 
happen to prevent its successful completion. They may even 
say they do not believe in luck, but they much prefer to take no 
chances. 

In tfae ancient and historic little town of Worksop, Notting- 
hamshire, England, much discussion and no little feeling was 
stirred up a few years ago as the result of the farmers' effort 
to do away with the giving of "luck money." It has been the 
custom there for many years that when a farmer sells a beast to 
the butcher, or a horse to a buyer, he is expected by the purchaser 
to return some part of the purchase money ' ' for luck " : a shilling 
for an ox, tuppence for a sheep, and a half-a-erown for a horse. 
During a recent visit there, I took occasion to talk with many 
people about it. No one seemed to know anything deflnite about 
the origin of the custom, but all discussed the pros and cons of 
it in the most earnest and matter-of-fact fashion. Some said the 
continuance of the village market depended on the continuance 
of the giving of luck money, others seemed to think it "a bit 
foolish. ' ' But so far as I could make out, it is customary in most 
all the village markets of that part of England, and before it can 
be done away with some concerted action will be neces.sary. In 
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most of the public discuBBions aboat it, the idea of Inck ia kept 
in the back-ground, and the money is taken as a sort of rebate, 
or perhaps in the nature of a tip. But it waa plainly evident 
that sucfa an unbusineaa-like and cumbersome method of trading 
is maintained because of a deep-seated belief or faith in some 
hidden value of luck money. Indeed, some traders openly de- 
clared they felt safer with their bargains when receiving luck 
money. One butcher told me that he felt surer after getting his 
luck money that he would get his ox safely home, and therefore 
would insist on a continuance of the giving of luck money for 
this reason. Plainly the custom is rooted in the subsoil of 
superstition, else common reason and convenience would quickly 
prevail to stop it. 

At Monte Carlo the gamblers will bet on a number because it 
happened that the check given for hat or coat before entering the 
gaming-room bears thia number, or that they saw it on a sign- 
board as they came to the casino, or that, as they were watching 
the table, a fly alighted on a square bearing this number. Indeed, 
they are filled with the idea that if "accidentally" a number can 
be suggested to them, it will give them an advantage in the win- 
nings despite the fact that the table is constantly proclaiming to 
all who will see and understand that it is constructed so as to 
give 35 for 37. Betting on numbera, thus suggested, is especially 
likely to happen if these numbers should have any implied or 
habitual superstitious suggestion. As foolish as it may seem to 
be led by a fly, people who believe in luck are willing to be 
90 guided. It happened recently, while I was in the immediate 
neighborhood of Monte Carlo, that quite a sensation among the 
rouletters at this most beautifully hideous place was caused by 
the outcome of a rush to bet heavily on the number 13, merely 
because a fly — a common house-fly.— after buzzing about over the 
table, settled down on this number and remained there for some 
time. For by chance 13 was the winning number, and the 
"bank" was called on to distribute very largely of its ill-gotten 
gain. In the minds of such people, one coincidence bringing 
fulflllment to superstitious expectations is sufficient to warrant 
belief. 

During a study of human nature as exhibited here I saw 
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womea thumbioK their coiiu and repeating the while some charm 
preparatory to betting on a number or color. I saw men fixing 
np elaborate syetems of lucky numbers preparatory to placinfi 
their money. All this was done in the most inatter-of-fnct and 
earaest fashion. They made no attempt to hide their faith in 
such superstitioiia usages. 

In the shop windows at Monte Carlo and the neighboring 
villages, many kinds of so-called "lucky pigs" and four-leaf 
clovers arc displayed for sale. All these are called on to aid in 
betting against a certain probability in favor of the "bank." 

A good story is told of how far this seeking for occult or 
accidental guidance in such gaming may go. It chanced one 
Sunday that an habitue of the casino found his way to the Eng- 
lish church in the vicinity, and upon hearing the number of the 
hymn announced was "impressed with the feeling" that this was 
a "lucky" muiiber to bet on, and immediately left the church for 
the gambling table. He staked heavily on this number and won. 
Following up the suggestion, he went to church the next Sunday 
and remained long enough to get the number of the hymn an- 
nounced, staked on it. and won again. Upon confiding the secret 
of his success to his friends, they, too, went to church. The con- 
tagion spread until the exodus after the hymn became so marked 
that the rector was painfully conscious of it, and, on learning of 
the cause, took occasion to protect himself and the good name of 
his church by announcing from his pulpit that in the future no 
hymn whose number was less than 37 would be selected. This 
number was designated because on the roulette table the highest 
number is 36. But the strangest and most interesting thing about 
this story is the fact that it is a true story. I took occasion to 
make careful and extended inquiry concerning the occurrence 
and was assured by many who attended this church that there is 
not a shadow of doubt about its truth. 

When one stops and candidly inquires into such behavior as 
this, he cannot help seeing that back of it and underneath it 
there is a strong feeling of belief that luck is something tremen- 
dously real, and that it is possible to get guidance from a rabbit's 
foot or the behavior of a tired fly. It is evident, too, that this 
guidance is expected in the way of some emotional control brought 
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abont throngh the power of these things, so that the individoa) 
who is about to bet will be impelled to select a certain niunber or 
combination of chances because he feeU strongly that this is to 
be a winner. Psychologically this is a moat interesting situatioii. 
It is a tacit belief in a universal conscionsDess in which there 
exists no time distinctions between present and future, and that 
those who will may share in such a mental state. 

When we see a small boy "christening" his taw in order to 
insure good luck at marbles, we laugh over it and patn it by as 
child's play. But when we see those who have grown old enough 
to put away childish things, earnestly and seriously trusting to 
the car\-ed image of a pig to suggest a winning play at roulette, 
onr cheeks pale, and our dreams of the divinity and rationality 
of man are rudely disturbed. The added eagerness and concen- 
tration which christening the taw may bring render the boy's 
behavior highly intellectual as compared with that of the adult 
who has absolutely nothing to do with the outcome of the so-called 
game of roulette. Truly "man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made," or at least he ia at the present time strangely conditioned 
in the process of making. 

Closely connected with the idea of luck is the unconscious 
attitude of the folk-mind toward the world order. Is there in 
the world more of strife and danger than peace and safety f Are 
we encircled with more antagonisms than encouragements? Must 
we expect during the progress of life more interference from the 
gods than support and good will t These are the questions which 
have instinctively arisen in the minds of men of all ages, and have 
been answered in a more or less unconscious manner, through 
their doctrines, their beliefs, and their behavior. If we put the 
following questions to our data and attempt therefrom to answer 
them, this general attitude of mind will be emphasized in a very 
decisive way: From the standpoint of superstition, are people 
more fearful than hopeful? Do they give more time to thinking 
of how they may flee from some coming harm than of how they 
may bring to themselves positive good? There are many more 
superstitions referring to the possibility of bad luck than of good 
luck, and it seems quite clear that the people who originated them 
were more dominated by fear of impending harm than by the 
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hope of some good to coine. This hints at a truth which sieems 
to have been more clearly seen in recent years. The fear instinct 
has been hitherto the dominant one, the ever-present guardian 
of life. This tendency is shown not only in those superstitions 
having to do with luck, but the emphasis of the whole collection 
is strongly toward the pessimistic, or at least toward that which 
is more in line with trouble than with happiness. Within a 
fraction, 60 per cent, of the whole collection refer to some sort of 
impending trouble or sorrow. Of the remaining 40 per cent., 
one-fourth refer directly to good luck, one-fifth to expected 
pleasures of one sort or another, while the remaining have no 
special decisive emotional content. Naturally, then, the folk 
seized upon the fear instinct as the basic principle of their peda- 
gogic method. If you do not do this or that, some calamity will 
come upon you; some evil spirit will have power over you, or 
some nether torment will get hold of you and keep you in a state 
of infinite fright. We can scarcely over-estimate in the history 
of educational development the compelling force of this desire 
"to flee the wrath to come." The presentation to the primitive 
mind of some possible bad luck or danger produced more imme- 
diate results in obedience than all the longings which could be 
induced by attempting to fix the mind on the true worth of right 
conduct. And this will continue until the harrowing perils of 
mere existence give place to a safer and calmer life, in which the 
instinct for the True, the Good, and the Beautiful will have a 
chance to develop its latent powers and emerge as the mentor of 
our future strivings. The survival of the fittest is not necessarily 
a survival of the best. This is so only when the conditions put 
a premium on the best. Otherwise the prickly cacti on the 
desert represent the acme of plant life, and the blind fishes in the 
caverns typify the best among fishes. 

Perhaps it is not far from the truth to say that each person 
is possessed with a desire to have tangible evidence of bis own 
worth in some form or another. Those who have accumulated 
but little either in substance, ability, or skill often feel as if the 
world, the fates, or some other indefinite giver owes them a living, 
or at least some substantial recognition. Consequently when 
there ia a dearth of such results, they readily turn to rely on 
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luck. When a person baa accomplished bat little, hia hope is the 
more readily fastened on what the "world owes" him. He who 
haa some specific, worthy, and reliable bnsiness to absorb his 
attention and time, and through which he can establish his worth, 
has little use for luck. He is both accumulating proof of his 
worth and by empioyinf; his intellect toward a definite purpose 
is preventing the superstitious tendencies of his nature from 
functioning. 

The most healthful education is one which begets a desire to 
do worthy things, and at the same time directly equips the hand 
and the brain to actual accomplishment. No man is safe who 
cannot point to some objective results of his own labor. This 
alone can give genuine self-reliance, which is the very antithesis 
of luck. A child brought up to a lazy, purposeless, thoughtless 
life is much inclined to substitute some sort of belief in mirac- 
ulous or superstitious help for the feeling of personal ability and 
the willingness to rely on his own labors for success. 

At first thought, and to the enthusiastic teacher who is so sore 
that his new-found wisdom will revolutionize the desires and 
doings of men, it seems an easy task to teach humanity to give 
up its faith in luck : but after we have seen people applaud learn- 
ing and psy for its dissemination, and then turn to luck for help, 
we begin to realize how large the problems of education really 
are. But there are no short-cuts here, for after all we must do 
about as Emerson suggests. We must largely let man "learn 
that everything in nature, even motes and feathers, go by law 
and not by luck, and that what he rows he reaps." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WISHING. 

"If I wish on a load of hay and do not look at it afniin, my 
wish wilt come true." This statement, as you see, is a personal 
statement, and was made by a teacher, who declared "full belief" 
in it. It is driven here as a type of the wish superstition, and can 
be duplicated many times in the lists piven. 

This would become a dreary world indeed if by some all- 
powerful decree we were compelled to cease wishing. It brings 
relief to the over-wrought soul to pour out its lonpings in definite 
wishes, and it helps to unify the scattered mind and fix it on the 
ideals which seem most essential to immediate happiness. Not a 
day passes in which every rational soul does not formulate and 
express its desires in wishes. Some of them are within the bounds 
of accomplishment, but most of them are wild and utterly beyond 
attainment. Some are unselfish and pure, while others grow out 
of baser thoughts and are secretly guarded from the knowledge 
of even our most intimate associates. By referring to the super- 
stitions recorded bearing on wishing, we find that they all hare 
to do with setting forth the form of making wishes and the con- 
ditions under which they "come true." The wishes themselves, 
or, in other words, the things wished for, are not given ; they are 
too personal and must ever be held in secret. 

But why do people wish, and why have they developed a sort 
of wishing ritualism T Vfe shall not be able to answer this ques- 
tion conclusively, for our data are insufficient and somewhat 
irrelevant. But as the result of a careful study of those forms 
and conditions mentioned certain suggestions have come which 
seem worthy of record. 

1. Most wishes are wholly spontaneous and bubble up before 
one is conscious of what is taking place in the mind. These need 
no ritualism and are subject to none. When they find vocal 
expression they take a form very like that of our secret prayers. 
Many of them, in fact, could be classified as prayers, for in 
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both fonn and fervency they lack nothing which prayers po o a c w. 
They are whispered with that instinctive faith which comes to na 
as the result of an inherent predisposition to wishing. The atti- 
tude of the young maiden who, unobserved, sees the new moon 
for the first time and secretly pours out her soul's desires to it in 
wishes is not essentially different from that of our ancient 
ancestors, who prayed to the Moon God for fair weather and 
protection from the dangers of the night. 

2. The rules and conditions given to guide in succeflsfol 
wishing have grown up in connection with those wishes which 
come to be consciously and habitually made, and represent a 
natural method of deepening and fixing a faith through super- 
stitions formalism. The native impulse to wish, or project one's 
self into ideal conditions, carries with it a desire for the ful- 
fillment of those conditions, and hence readily lends itself to 
superstitious affiliations. It is not too much to say that even 
the higher kinds of faith, to which men have subscribed, bear 
evidence to the influence of their personal desires and wishes. 

Wishing is an expression of a universal longing to connect the 
self with an ideal experience. It is due to the tendency of mind 
to seek enlargement in terms of an experience, which, for the time 
being at least, lies beyond the range of possibility. 

"Wishes are then not only "the easy pleasures of the poor," 
as Douglas Jerrold remarks ; they are the instinctive reactions of 
universal dissatisfaction, and reveal, when rightly apprehended, 
a dynamic mental tendency, which, on the whole, makes for right- 
eousness. The wishing-sack of the Basque legends, the wonderful 
tamp of Aladdin, the wishing-cap of Portunatus, serve to remind 
na of the wide-spread and universal longings of the human spirit 
everywhere expressed in wishes. 

The mental situation, which prompts an attempt to make 
wishes come true by the use of prescribed superstitious formal- 
ism, is not far removed from that kind of worship where the 
individual seeks to placate tbe gods, or to enlist their favor 
wholly by means of the use of some set of official tricks, or 
external ceremonies. Surely man needs every conceivable oppor- 
tunity to express his instinctive tendency to look up, and to seek 
for that wisdom which enters into life through communion with 
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truth yet invigible; but he needs also to he taught to worship 
"in spirit and in truth," to seek for help from whence help must 
come, and, in proportion as knowledge is available, to "put away 
childish things." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
"CHABM8" AND "CUREa" 

Medical science has progressed at a truly wonderful rate 
during the past half-century. For the closer application of scien- 
tific method to the study of the causes and cure of diseases has 
not only given definite guidance in the treatment of certain ail- 
ments but has likewise set the medical world to thinking in new 
directions. It seems strange, in view of these facts, that during 
the same time, and more especially in the last decades of this 
period, superstitious "healiug" has become conspicuously com- 
mon. The word superstitious is used in this connection advisedly. 
In the light of the most elemental notions of surgery and of 
superstition one cannot on any other basis classify the followinfi 
case, which is only a fair and true sample of the thousands which 
might be readily collected. "Frank Knowles Butterworth, the 
master printer of Manchester, who refused to call in a doctor 
when his ten-year-old daughter broke her collar-bone, was yester- 
day sentenced to a month's imprisonment for causing her unnec- 
essary suffering. He is a follower of Dr. Dowie, to whom he 
cabled for prayers for the girl's recovery, and told the court he 
held to the doctrine that all cures are effected by faith and 
prayer."* 

Were it not irrelevant to our present purpose it would be 
satisfying to commend to the attention of all American justices 
this action of the magistrates of Manchester. 

It was said above that in these modern days superstitious 
treatment of disease has become conspicuously common. Perhaps 
it has always been so: still there seems now to be a growing bold- 
ness about such practices hitherto unnoticeable. There are no 
available statistics to prove this last statement, and therefore it 
must stand as mere opinion ; but it is quite probable that all who 
have read widely and observed closely on this subject will agree 
with it even if it cannot be thus demonstrated. Moreover, if we 
' See London Dniljr Mai), October 2, 1903, column 2, p. 3. 
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turn to our list of superstitions we find indirect evidence is forth- 
coming that the folk mind ia, on the whole, more rational, and 
that no such utter folly as absent treatment for broken bones 
is represented. A statistical study of the superstitions reported 
brin^ to light the fact that of the 111 different kinds having to 
do with the cause, cure, and prevention of diseases, more than 
half of these relate to the removal of warts. If we include in one 
class all those relating to very minor difficulties, such as warts, 
sty on the eye, and nose-bleed, and combine all others into a 
second class, we find nearly 64 per cent, of all the cases reported 
belong to the first class. This suggests that with the folk less 
reliance is placed on superstitious treatment in cases of serious 
afflictions than in cases of milder and insignificant troubles. One 
could believe that this tendency is equally marked among those 
who practice modem "healing," were it not for the fact that the 
published statement of their doctrine and the criminal boldness, 
which they often show in its application, seem to disprove it. 

Another somewhat related question which we might put to 
our statistics is this: Do superstitions refer most frequently to 
prevention, cause, or to cure of diseases? This can be answered 
by saying they refer to all. but chiefly to cures. Out of a total 
of 151 specimens returned — and this is an unexpectedly small 
number, — 107 refer to cures, 19 to causes, and 25 to prevention 
of diseases. Nothing need be said of these figures save to point 
out the fact that they illustrate the general and necessary be- 
havior of the folk mind and conform to the laws of human 
progress as we know them. An ounce of the power to think in 
terms of prevention is harder to develop than a pound of ability 
to consider a situation after it has arisen. 

If we aak the question as to whether the remedies here sug- 
gested have any real efficiency, we can answer only by saying if 
they do it must come through suggestion. For with the exception 
of two or three cases there seems not to be a single specimen in 
which there is any immediate or sufficient relation of the remedy 
to the disease to effect a cure. If warts can be removed by 
counting them, then it seems certain that the removal is brought 
about through the effect of the mind on the body. If a fever 
can be broken up by inclosing a spider in a nutshell and hanging 
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it Rboiit the neck, the cure must come aa the result of faith rather 
than as a direct result of the therapeutic power of the spider. 
If rheumatic aches can be eradicated by carrj'in(t a potato, a nut- 
iiiepr, or a horse-chestnut in the pocket, ordinary common sense 
refuses to attribute the cure to any direct influence of these 
objects on the amount of uric acid in the blood. If there be any 
relief, it must be indirect and mental. 

It will be noticed by all who read over the examples of super- 
stitions referring to diseases that they are stated as if the real 
power to cure existed in the charm, or the chestnut, the bone, or 
the black cat's tail. This gives them an objective power that, as 
it seems to me, the latter-day "faith curists" are missing. For 
my part, it would be much more conducive to faith in an effectual 
cure of rheumatism if with this result in mind on retiring at 
night I inserted the toe of one shoe into the mouth of the other 
one, and then placed them under the bed, than it would be if, 
when racked by the pain of this distressing disease, I stru^^led 
to convince myself that after all no such disease existed, and that 
there is no such thing as rheumatic twinges. 

Then there is another advantage growing out of this objective 
method used by the folk that should not be overlooked. They 
can apply it more readily when their domestic animals are ailing. 
For example, if there be any merit in such things, it would 
certainly be much easier to adapt some objective superstitious 
remedy to a case of colic than it would be to undertake to per- 
suade a groaning horse that he is entirely mistaken concerning 
his condition, and that after all there is no such thing as a vig- 
orous abdominal ache. Horse sense would likely be too blunt to 
appreciate the force of this argument. 

The "faith-cure" doctrines rampant in America and else- 
where have issued in such multifarious and religious forms in 
recent years that they defy any systematic classiflcation. That 
they all appeal very largely to a lively and potent superstitious 
impulse is attested by both doctrines and devotees. It is not our 
purpose to deny their feeling or beliefs, but simply to assert 
that they have in no careful and scientific way demonstrated the 
truth of their claims. People who arc willing to believe in the 
inspiration of a book which "reads as well backwards as for- 
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wards," and in either direction appeals chiefly to emotional 
women and credulous men, are ipso facto devoid of that just 
balance in life which subordinates fancy to fact. They rarely 
feel the need of demonstration, and when they do, they are 
usnally incapable of accepting it ungrudgingly, or of even know- 
ing when it has been given. But in making this comparison it 
would be as unscientifie to condemn their doctrines and claims 
as wholly false as it would be to accept them in toto. There is 
plainly an element of truth in "mental healing" which must be 
recognized by all who know anything of the influence of mind 
over body. How far this can go in the cause and cure of certain 
classes of ailments we do not know. It would be an eas>' matter 
to collect a vast amount of honestly given evidence going to 
establish the most extraordinary cures wrought in this way, but 
most of this evidence, if not all of it, would break down com- 
pletely or be found insufficient when subjected to rigid scientiflc 
method. This statement is not the expression of mere opinion : 
it is based on the results of experience and investigation. No 
greater boon could come to the human race than a safe and inex- 
pensive (T) way of curing diseases by "absent treatment"; but 
nothing worse can befall it than a return to the days when desire 
determined belief and fanaticism fastened it. For example, if 
we take the case given touching the disappearance of warts from 
Lord Bacon's hands (see chapter on Uses of Superstitions, p. 156), 
and study the conditions carefully, we will see that there are many 
ways of explaining how the result might have been brought about, 
aside from the power of superstitious charm or even the effect 
of the imagination. It is a well known fact that warts disappear 
without any attempt at conscious removal: and a change in the 
.systemic condition which would cause the disappearance of one 
would likely have the same effect on all. The extra attention he 
naturally save to them as the result of having a charm placed 
on them by a person in high standing might have iinconsciously 
brought to bear upon them some objective curative agent. Then, 
too, under certain conditions the grease from a bacon rind may 
in itself be a sufficient cure. So many other possibilities suggest 
themselves, that it would certainly be unscientific to conclude that 
the charm was the main element in effecting the removal. But 
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one must not say that it is impooaible to remove warts by the use 
of the numerous charms ^iven. So far as I know, it has not been 
demonstrated to be true. And this suic^ests that it would be an 
interesting bit of work to try some one of these charms on a great 
number of people. It is easily within the range of careful experi- 
mentation. If some one were to set to work in a careful way and 
find that, under given conditions and with the accompanying 
charms, warts will invariably disappear within a given limited 
time, when counted, or when nibbed with beans, or touched with 
an old bone, and that they would not do so without the charm 
element, then we should know that these cures at least have a 
basis of truth. Even if the charm succeeded in 75 per cent., say. 
of 5,000 cases, it would establish a probability approximating the 
truth. Until something like this ia done, we can only say we 
cannot believe in the eharm-eure for warts, for with our present 
knowledge it is not within the bounds of reason. 

Doubtless much greater use is made of superstitious remedies 
among the folk than ordinarily comes to light. One needs only 
to live among them for a short time to realize that belief in all 
sorts of charms for diseases have still a very strong hold on their 
minds. The following suggestive and amusing bit of supersti- 
tious practice eame to my attention in November, 1903, and is 
worth relating because it is not only illustrative of a great 
number of similar customs prevailing throughout Europe but 
it shows clearly how readily the minds of such people take to 
superstitious evidence, and likewise how impossible it is for them 
to restfully rely on anything else. It is a case which represents 
a mixture of superstitious faith, superstitious religion, and a 
bungling attempt at rationalistic procedure. It happened that 
in a certain small village in Bavaria a peasant's cow became very 
sick. Instead of sending for a veterinary to treat the creature, 
several old peasants came together and sprinkled the body of the 
cow with holy-water, at the same time praying and counting the 
bends of their rosaries. Then they gave her a so-ealled magic 
drink (Zaiibertrank), the while reciting a bit of doggerel which 
began 

"ChristUK baben sic auf gehenkt 

Die Kuh hat <leD Darm verrenkl." 
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As all this was useless, they then sent for a veterinary. As Roon 
as he came he saw by the evideoce at hand that the bowels of the 
cow had been corroded by the acid administered, and that she 
was bound to die. The people would not believe it, and said thi»i 
was simply an excuse to cover up his inability, for they knew 
perfectly well that the doctor was too pig-headed to know how 
to help her. The veterinary knew the peasant mind too well to 
think for a moment that he could convince them of their error, 
and so he was compelled to shield himself by taking momentarily 
their point of view. He asked them to recount accurately what 
they had done and how they had prayed. When they had done 
this, he replied, "Yes, but have you said also 'Amen'!" With 
confusion, they said, "No, we have not said that," "Well, you 
see," he retorted, "you have indeed sheep-heads to forget the 
chief point, and so how can I be blamed for the death of your 
cow t ' ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ANIMALS IN 8UPEB8TITI0U8 LORE. 

The mental lives of the highest of the lower animals and of 
men are in many ways very similar, in many radically different, 
but for the most part they understand each other pretty well, and 
consequently there exists a strong bond of sympathy and appre- 
ciative interest between them. This appreciation on the part of 
man seems directly proportional to the quality and amount of 
the mental power exhibited by the animals. The value and signif- 
icance of life depend upon mind, and man's attitude toward the 
animals varies accordingly. The dominion which he has acquired 
over them has been made possible through the development of 
his general mental superiority. But in some special ways the 
lower animals exhibit powers of perception, and adjustment, and 
capabilities far surpassing those of a similar kind in man. The 
strange vision of the cat, the wonderful powers of smell which 
the dog possesses, and the unerring though narrow judgment of 
the bees are illustrative of this fact. As a result of the recog- 
nition of this special superiority, coupled with habits which he 
does not understand, and which are su^^estive of hidden powers, 
man flnda it easy to ascribe to animals occult and supernatural 
powers. It is only stating a bit of common knowledge to say that 
animals play a large part in the superstitions present in the minds 
of all people ; but it may not be bo well known that those animals 
about which the common superstitions are woven are in the main 
those which are associated with the home, or that are frequently 
seen or heard near the home. 

The following table will show the number of superstitionK 
collected relating to each creature named, the number of different 
kinds of superstitions with which it is associated, and the per cent, 
of belief expressed in them. For example, of all animals men- 
tioned, the cat appears oftenest. In all there were collected 315 
specimens referring to the cat. These are classifiable into seventy- 
five different varieties, and a little more than 39 per cent, of them 
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were believed in by those who furnished them. Those animals 
which appear in less than five examples are not given in this table-, 
but are mentioned in another place. 

Nombar of Number of Panwntact 

8pMlm«n> »,ri«iU b«ll.( 

Cats 315 75 39 

Dogs 195 64 50 

Chiekeni 139 38 42 

Birds 64 20 49 

KabbitB 55 18 36 

Horses 54 23 25 

Spider* 49 29 28 

Snakes 33 17 27 

Crickets 23 9 57 

Owls 14 11 30 

Wild geese 11 7 7i' 

DovM 6 6 33 

Fnh 6 6 50 

Bees 5 5 60 

Bozzards 5 3 80 

By glancing at the table one readily observes that the expe- 
riences here suggested smack of country life, or at least a closer 
contact with animals than modem city life affords. Indeed, if 
the reader will turn back to the classified lists and study the 
details carefully he will see in almost every instance that those 
superstitions which are associated with animals must have origi- 
nated in the minds of a rural folk, or at least of those thoroughly 
familiar with animals. Under no other conditions could animal 
life and human life eome into such close and intimate relations. 
The common domestic animals, those with which he is associated 
daily, head the list. This hints at an important fact, viz., that 
those superstitions which are most permanently fastened in the 
minds of people are those which relate to the experiences of daily 
life and have survived despite the many opportunities afforded 
for proving them false. People believe it will bring bad luck to 
see a black cat cross their path, despite the fact that they have 
had hundreds of opportunities to prove that there is no necessary 
connection between such behavior of a black cat and future luck. 
But it will be seen that, while the table makes it clear that 
common domestic animals head the list, some of the most common 
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are not mentioned at all. Why is it that the cow, the aheep, and 
the pig aeem so conspicaonsly absent I The only direct answer 
one can give to this question is that th^ did not occur often 
enough in the superstitions collected to appear in this list. 
Among all the thousands given, the cow is mentioned twice, the 
sheep once, the pig three times. If one seeks to find a reason for 
this curious omissioD two important facts immediately present 
themselves. In the first place, the mental life of these animals is 
dull, comparatively weak and uninteresting. They live a slug- 
gish, uneventful life, and furnish little or no suggestion of 
superiority at any point. In the second place, becaase of this 
general mental weakness they do not enter into such immediate 
or intimate companionship with man as does the dog, the cat, or 
even the chicken. "But," one may urge, "this theory will not 
hold, for surely the rabbit and the chicken are as weak-minded 
as the pig or sheep, and yet they stand high in the list." On the 
other hand, it should be said, the rabbit is more active and 
suggests in its soft, noiseless motions and its sly shadow-loving 
propensities something mysterious and occult. The rooster, with 
his gaudy plumage, braggadocio manner, his keen vision, and his 
enormous voice, seems to compel recognition despite his general 
mental deficiency. (It will be noted tbat*three-fourth8 of all the 
superstitions referring to chickens are about crowing roosters.) 

One, somehow, cannot think of a cow, or a sheep, or a pig as 
possessing the requisite qualities of mind or action to play much 
part in superstitious lore. Their general mental life is low and 
they exhibit in no direction specially developed keenness. Neither 
is their behavior suggestive of some hidden power. 

It is worth while to recall in this connection, too, that the 
sheep, the pig, and the ox are the animals which have been most 
generally used in sacrificial ceremonies. The selection of these 
animals for such a purpose is doubtless due to many reasons; 
such as their food and other values to man, their almost universal 
presence among men, the general economic esteem in which they 
are held, and the ease with which they can be managed. But 
from the point of view of this study it seems probable that either 
this special selection has resulted in part from the fact that 
comparatively few superstitions have been woven about them. 
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or else their use in sacrificial worship has prevented the people 
from coDDecting them with superstitious lore. For superstitioos 
faith operates most frequently in Huch a way as to protect the 
animals to which it relates, or to render them so diabolieiil nn to 
prevent their use in relifcious rites and ceremonies. It surrounds 
them with an air of mystery and power sufcgestive of siipeniat- 
nral care and fniidance. We cite but a single example illustrative 
of this tendency; — the peasants, in parte of Europe, suffer much 
loss and great annoyance at times on account of the immense 
numbers of crows which over-run their grain fields. But they 
prefer to bear the depredations of these pests rather than run the 
risk of brinfjing upon themselves the ill-luck which they believe 
will come upon any one who kills a crow. 

But, on the other hand, it should be said that certain uncivil- 
ized tribes have been known to kill their animal gods, as a part 
of the ceremoniee connected with their worship.^ I have been 
unable to test by the use of other lists the truth of the general 
suggestion here made because of the differences in the methods 
used in collecting. Those lists which have been made as the 
result of recording hearsays, or the returns derived from helpful 
questionings, do not lend themselves to statistical treatment. It 
is possible, and indeed probable, that if collections similar to the 
one I have made, and as carefully gathered from the minds of 
young people of the leading foreign countries, were at hand, the 
figures would be somewhat changed. But with present knowl- 
edge the induction presented seems at least worth a passing 
consideration. 

When we turn to question the nature of the superstitions 
which men have associated with animals, we find they have to 
do with such a great variety of experiences that they evade 
any extended or definite classification. It is interesting to note, 
however, that a little over 56 per cent, of them represent the 
animals to which they refer as possessing power to foretell 
coming events which more or less directly affect man. In this 
sense, animals are regarded as superior to man, in that they 
possess this power of knowing in advance of him some of the 
experiences he must pass through. They are thus made to act 

' Sm The Golden Bovgh, Fmier, Vol. I, p. 377. 
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as prophets or mouth-pieces to reveal to men what the fates have 
in store for them. 

In order that man should understand the special measafres 
which the animals carry to him it is, of course, necessary for 
him to know the lan^a^re they use. He must be able to receive 
prophecies in terms of the prophet's own mode of expression. 
Just as we have been tau^tht by our poets, Nature speaks to all, 
but is understood only by those who know her langua^. But 
meanwhile, in what manner do animals reveal to men the good 
or evil tidings which they are supposed to proclaim t The answer 
which we give to this question is a direct induction from the 
material collected and makes no pretense of further generality. 
Indeed it must not be taken as literally true of all the examples 
given. It is, however, true to the spirit of all and definitively 
true of the great majority. 

1. Here as elsewhere the moat universal language is that of 
Hction. According to Buperstitious lore, when an animal has 
something good to reveal to man. it can easily accomplish this 
through ordinary simple behavior. But when his actions are 
unusual, or suggestive of mental disturbance, man interprets in 
terms of trouble and forebodings. When a cat merely washes its 
face, nothing more serious is to be announced than the coming of 
a visitor, the approach of fair weather or of rain. But when it 
gets on the house-top and cries uneasily, death or some other 
sorrow is coming to some member of the household. 

2. The shortest road to the emotional life of the folk is 
through the ear. The eye is more intellectual, and hence what is 
seen in the way of action suggests more reasonable interpreta- 
tions. But the howling of the wolf, the wail of a dog, the crying 
of a cat, the hooting of an owl, the booming of a bittern, the shriek 
of a night hawk, all awaken within him primitive fears, and he 
interprets the messages they are supposed to bear in terms of 
sorrow, dread, and death. "But," it may be asked, "why should 
animals be represented as going to so much trouble to acquaint 
man with his future T What power directs or compels them to 
thus uiiniNter to him. or, if it is looked upon more as a voluntary 
service, what promptings lead them to such sympathetic desires? "' 
Those who consistently believe in superstitions of this sort an- 
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swer: "We do not know, but we are sure they reveal to us whnt 
in no other way we can know. It has proven true for us many 
times." And here the ai^iment seems to be at an end. But let 
us look a little further. The assumption in this belief is that 
all mind, even that which perchance lies behind and directs or 
compels the animals to do its bidding, owes in some way alleg:ianee 
and service to man. The origin of this implied belief in the 
sympathetic unity of all mind prows out of man's perceptions of 
similarity Jwtween his own mental life and that of other animals 
and his inability to dissociate his own personal desires from his 
perceptions and conclusions. Man's individuality imposes upon 
him the unconscious foundations of his belief. The further back 
we go in the history of his mental development the more we find 
that this imposition has shaped his views, determined his reac- 
tions, and made possible much of his superstitious faith. 

Thought is naively regarded as something which is a mani- 
festation of some hidden entity, some "oversoul" which has an 
existence apart but can reveal itself only by means of the mental 
lives of animals and man. That is to say, the folk mind insists 
on imposing on animal nature not only a capability of superior 
insight in certain directions, but what is more interesting, a de- 
sire to communicate this insight to man, at such a time and in 
such a way as to serve as a warning or guide to him. In other 
words, there is here exhibited a sort of naive philosophy of 
common purpose and common sympathy which unites human 
life, animal life, and even the inorganic world into one psychic 
sodality, or even psychic unity. It is another illustration of that 
animistic belief, which is so firmly rooted in human nature, and 
so persistently supported by it. It is an attitude which might be 
characterized as an unconscious dynamic desire on the part of 
mankind to attain unto an all inclusive unity in the mental 
cosmos. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT ABB THE MOST COMMON 8DPEB8TITION8! 

He who reads thoughtfully through the lists of superstitions 
given will be struck with the great variety of forms they have 
taken. He will also be possessed with the desire to see those 
specimens which have been duplicated oftenest segregated from 
the mass, in order that be may separately consider them. For, 
as far as it can be said of any, these are the superstitions which 
have taken bold of the common mind most tenaciously, have been 
recalled and applied most frequently, and hence are mort repre- 
sentative of the superstitious holdings of today. In anticipation 
of this desire and with a view to dealing more directly with them, 
the following list has been made. It includes those which were 
reported by twenty-five or more different individual students. 
They are classified in the order of their frequency and will repay 
a patient consideration. 
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-' 11 1^ i 

^___^ . •! 9 h i 

V See a pin and pick it up, 

\ All the dar you'll have good luck 42 24 11 77 

\ Bee a pin and let it lay, 

1 You'll hare bad Inek aU the day 42 24 11 77 

If thirteen ait together at table, one of the aumber will 

die before the year anda _ „ 35 25 18 76 

If a task be begun on a Friday, it will never be mecen- 

fuUy done 25 20 26 71 

To find a pin with the point toward ;ou is good luck 32 30 T 69 

If two friend^ ii m H »■ H iii ii [n iiiiiiliil liiliin ii f ft p ei tj th fl j 

wiU qunrrel _ 25 24 18 67 

If you find a horae-Bhoe, yon will have good luck 35 24 7 66 

If you aee the new moon over your left nhoulder for the 

flnt time, you will have bad luck 29 24 3 56 

To dream of a death meaoe a wedding 31 15 8 54 

If your noM itehee, yon will have a visitor 31 16 6 53 

To And a f our-leaved clover wi ll bring good Inek 23 21 7 51 

If your left ear burns, some one ia speaking ill of you .... 30 14 4 48 

To drop a fork ia a sign a nun is coming 26 6 15 47 

If youi right ear burns, some one is speaking well of 

you 26 15 4 45 

If you iing before breakfast, you will cry before night 31 9 5 45 

e a hor^sljo^ over voi)r door^ you will have 



good luck . 

It is bod lack for a black cat to cross the path In front 
of you E 

If you make a wish upon seeing the flnt star in the 
evening, it will come troe 2 

If you make a wish while looking at a load of hay, it 
will come true provided you do not look at the hay 
again 3 

If a dog howls, it is a sign of death in the family 1 
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.3 ii ?s I 

"■I S^ "S t 



It JB bad ludt to ait at the table when thirteeo are 



Fridaj ia an unlucky day 2S 8 4 37 

If you kill a cat, yottll have bad luek 16 11 8 35 

If a peraoD comes in yoar home through the front door 
and leaves through the baek door, it will bring you 
more company 20 8 S 34 

It will bring good luck to pick up a pin 18 14 2 34 

If yoD open an umbrella in the house, it bringa death to 

some one in the family 25 8 1 34 

If you dream of snakes, you have an enemy 17 8 8 33 

If the palm of your left hand itches, it is a sign of 

money 18 7 S 33 



r youT left shoDlder, good 



If you drop a knife, a woman is coming 23 

If you start on a journey and then turn back for some- 
thing which was forgotten, it is sure to bring you 
bad luck 14 

If your right ear bums, some one is talking good of 
yon; and if your left ear bums, some one is talking 
ill of you 25 

If you break a mirror , vpu will hqve ba d luek 14 

If you cut your hair in the new moon, it will grow better 7 

If any kind of a garden tool, such as a hoe or spade, be 
carried in the house, it signifies death in the family 13 



If you drop a fork, it r 



To drop a knife means you will have a man caller £ 

if^hiVj fljpH in Ht, jpj;.- wjn dow, t ttcre will be a de ath 
)n_.tb*-«lini'iy " ^..~~~ ] 
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When jou see th« first bUt at night, look Bt«adilj at it 
while Mjing the foDoning rhrme: 
Starlight, star bright. 
Tint star I've seen tonight; 
I wish I tna7, I niab I might 
Have th e wish I wiab tonigl 

:e your wish, and it nill come true ... 



If you drop a knife, a fork, or spoon, you may look for 
company 18 

If you pass under a ladder leaning againrt a window, 
yon will have bad luck 15 

It will bring bad luck to turn back after having started 
on a journey 10 

Dream of the dead, you will hear from the living 13 

If fou change a garment nhich has been pat on wrong 
Bide out, it will bring bad luck 8 

Dream of a wedding, sign of a funeral S 

It is the sign of a quarrel to spill salt 15 



There are two general notions, suKgested by a study of this 
special list, to which I wish briefly to call attention. 

In the .first place, the pereentage of belief in these most 
common anperstitiona is slightly greater than it is in the speci- 
mens making np the collection as e whole. Forty-seven per cent. 
of the judgments here set forth are affirmative of belief. This 
gives additional assurance that the conclusions set forth in the 
chapter on Belief in Superstition are conservative and reliable. 

In the next place, all of the conclusions or interpretations 
given to the superstitions in this list are without an exception 
expressed in terms of human life or experience. They represent, 
in other words, an unconscious attitude on the part of man to set 
himself over against the objective facts of life in such a way as to 
make it plain that he believes the objective world has no meaning 
unless it is referred to himself. They are expressions of a tacit 
belief that all things that exist or happen have some definite and 
necessary relation to human life. For example, it would be just 
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as rational to conclude that it would cause the crickets to 
chirp vigorously, if you first saw the new moon over your right 
shoulder, as it would to conclude that the same sort of a viaion 
would bring you good luck. But the Istter interpretation appears 
because it touches and has to do with human activi^ and human 
welfare. 

Thus it is that a sort of insistent native egoism has shaped the 
faith of the folk and dominated in their judgments. 

It is necessary to say at the conclusion of this chapter that 
the suggestions here given make no pretension to finality, and are 
made merely on the basis of the evidence furnished by the mate- 
rial given in the lists. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ON MENTAL PBBFEBENCE FOB ODD NUMBEBS. 

In the lists given there are 120 different varieties of super- 
stitions making distinctive use of numbers. This does not include 
those wherein numbers enter as a mere secondary matter, but 
only those in which the numbers carry with them the superstitions 
notion involved. For example, there is no special significance 
attached to the number 2 in the superstition which says, "It will 
cause trouble between two people if they are separated by a poet 
while walking together." The danger here suggested lies not in 
the number, but in being separated and in passing on opposite 
sides of a post. Hence all examples of this sort have been ex- 
cluded from tbe present calculations. 

Of the 120 varieties mentioned, only twenty refer to even 
numbers, and these, with the exception of one or two, are com- 
paratively unimportant. All of the others use odd numbers. 
Narrowing the classification further, we find that ninety-seven 
out of the hundred using odd numbers use 3, 7, 9, or 13. In 
other words, these figures lead us to expect to find more than 80 
per cent, of all superetitions, referring to numbers, making use 
of 3, 7, 9, or 13. These, then, can with propriety be designated 
as the numbers especially appropriated by the mind to express 
and embody superstitious notions. Why tbey have come to be so 
appropriated is a question which cannot be answered definitely 
and finally from the data here listed. But these facts taken with 
others already known, which were gathered from a wider range, 
enable us to set forth with some degree of assurance what appears 
to be a rational theory for the origin of this apparently general 
mental preference. 

Tbe partiality shown for odd numbers in the Bible, especially 
for 3 and 7, must have exerted some influence, in later times, in 
furthering their use in a mystical way. But this of course offers 
no suggestion as to why they came originally to be given a pref- 
erence in the folk mind. It serves only to remove the question 
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farther back, and leads us to ask. "Why were they preferred, 
other things equal, by biblical writersT" 

Before we attempt to answer this question. let us further 
consider the data. I have found by actual count that in the Bible 
3, 5, and 7 are used more than twice the number of times that 4, 
6, and 8 are. But since 5 is not used so often as 3 or 7, as we 
have suggested elsewhere, if we combine the number of times that 
3 and 7 occur, we And that these two are used more times than 
4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 combined. If I have made no mistake in counting, 
and it was done with care, 3 is found 758 times, while 7 occurs 
498 times, making a total when combined of 1,256. The other 
numbers, viz., 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 occur respectively 426 times, 370 
times, 238 times, 121 times, 95 times. Combining these amounts, 
we have a total of 1,250 to set over against 1.256 as noted above. 

The probability that such a differing use of these numbers 
would be made as the result of the demands of external conditions 
is very small indeed. For example, when we see that 7 is so 
markedly preferred to either 6 or 8, we cannot safely say that 
this is probably due to accidental causes. But had we not ob- 
tained from other sources a wider knowledge of this mental 
partiality, we could not feel so certain that we are here dealing 
with a sort of unconscious mental habit. Elsewhere we have 
referred to the fact that in guessing, when there are no possible 
external hints of why one digit should be preferred to another, 
there is present in the minds of the guessers an unconscious 
partiality for odd numbers sufficiently strong to compel their 
strikingly disproportionate use. Through a study made some 
years ago on Owssing as Iiiflueiiced by Sumber Preferences* 
the writer was enabled to state this truth, and it has been cor- 
roborated by an investigation recently made by Professor E. C. 
Sanford." 

It is interesting to see how some of the older writers on 
numbers attempted to explain this curious partiality by referring 
to usages which in reality owe their origin to number preferences. 
For example, in an arithmetic publi.shed by Etienne De La Roche 
in 158S. he extols the great and high mysteries contained in the 

"Spe Populai- .SViVhcc Monthh/. Vol. r,4, [ip. TS1-7S6. 
"See Aii-f. J'lur. Pstjchologn. Vol. 14. pp. 3S3-40:;. 
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number 3, and attempts to account for its mystic character in the 
following way: "At first," says he, "God hath been pleased to 
appear as three persons, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It has 
pleased Him to create three hierarchies, and in each 3 orders of 
angels. There are 3 things in Jesus Christ, to wit: deity, the 
soul, and humanity. The priest makes 3 parts of the precious 
body of Jesus Christ in the mass. Three holy orders sinp the 
mass, to wit: the priest, the deacon, and the subdeacon. Three 
times are sung the Sancltis, Sancttis, Sanctiis, and the Agnus Dei 
qui toUis peccata in the mass. By 3 nails was fastened the blessed 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, on the cross. There are 3 degrees of 
penitence, to wit: contrition, confession, and satisfaction. There 
are 3 parts of satisfaction, to wit: fasting, alms, and prayer. 
There are 3 divine" virtues, to wit : with heart, with word, and 
with deed. Man may offend 3 things, to wit: God. himself, and 
his neighbor. God hath disposed nil thin^ by number, b.v weight, 
and by measure. There were 3 things in the ark: the rod, the 
manna, and the Mosaic law. Three places are deputed for man 
after death, to wit: paradise, purgatory, and hell. Three vows 
do the minor friars vow when they make profession, to wit: 
poverty, obedience, and chastity. There are 3 natural principles, 
to wit: form, matter, and privation; or power, object, and act. 
There are 3 souls, to wit: vegetative, sensitive, and rational. 
There are 3 powers in the rational soul, to wit: will, memorv. 
and understanding. Bodies have 3 dimensions, to wit: length, 
breadth, and thickness. The world is divided into 3 parts, to wit : 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. And thus appears the excellence and 
magnificence of this worthy 3." In speaking of 7. he says: 
"God the Creator regards it in his most admirable work. For 
he has created 7 planets, 7 metals. 7 colors, and 7 tastes. And 
when he had created everything in six days, he rested on the 
seventh, which is a thing of great mystery. There are therefore 
7 days in the week. There are 7 principal virtues, to wit: three 
divine and four cardinal. There are 7 other virtues against the 
mortal sins. There are 7 works of bodily mercy, and 7 works of 
spiritual mfrc.\-. There are 7 sacraments. There are 7 orders in 
the holy church. There are 7 ages of man. There are 7 windows 
through which the ordinary senses are exercised: the two eyes. 
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the two ears, th« two Doatrils, and the mouth. There are 7 days 
between the setting in of a disease, and the critical day. There 
are 7 climates in the habitable earth."* 

He accounts for each of the other numbers up to and includ- 
ing 12 in the same ^neral fashion, but it is noticeable that he 
seems to make out a stronger case, on the whole, for the odd 
numbers than he does for the even. Especially is this true for 
3 and 7; that is, he surrounds these with more mysticism, gives 
them a larger religious signiticance, and explains them more at 
length. 

Of course it is not worth while to say that such talk furnishes 
no explanation. Beneath and behind all of these illustrations the 
same question appears, Why did the mind show in the beginning 
its preference for odd numbers t Why did those who wrote the 
Bible, or those who developed religious rites and ceremonies, or 
many of those who philosophized about all things come to show 
such a decided tendency to adopt a preferential though perhaps 
onconscious attitude toward the use of odd-number relations in 
their thinkingT 

It is not my intention to claim that the answer which is here 
given to these questions is complete and exhaustive, nor that the 
theory set forth herein is unassailable. I merely mean to say 
that the answer given is in accord with the facts, and that the 
theory set forth seems to be sufficient to account for the facts. 

Naturally such a list of mystical uses for these numbers as 
are here recited would when brought to the attention of the folk 
mind increase their superstitious awe for them, especially with 
predispositions in that direction. But men would not have made 
such a list in the beginning, neither would they have developed 
such associations, had there not been some pifycbie cause for so 
doing. Imitation would account in part or perhaps entirely for 
their continuance, but not for their banning. Besides, if such 
preferences were at first accidental, and then merely preserved 
through imitation and repetition, it is not at all probable that the 
same accident would have happened among peoples so widely 
separated. The fact that we are here dealing with a mental 

■See the translation 
havo not seen the nrigins 
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tendency, which seems to hold in general of whatever tribe or 
race which is sufficiently developed to use numbers, is evidence 
that we are dealing with something that is not accidental, or 
wholly continued through imitation. To cite only a few examples 
illustrative of this wide-spread usage, we know that there were 
3 fates and 9 muses in Greek mythology, and that the Romans 
had corresponding notions; that the ancient Peruvians had a 
7-day week, though they did not derive it from the 7 planets as 
did the Egyptians; that the Mexican Indians preserved a story 
of a flood and that 7 survivors repeopled the earth ; that there 
were 7 stages of Roostem, as well as 7 years of magic enthrallment 
for Tannhiiuser; that in the old stories of Thibet there were 7 
Shan brothers, suggestive of the 7 sons of so many of the Jewish 
patriarchs;"* that the old Chippeway, the Adam of the North 
American Indians, charmed his life away with 7 teeth of the 
beaver ; that the beautiful Reed maiden in the Magyar legends is 
blooming in the 77th island of the Black Sea, and is sought for 
by the prince who had on his head 3 golden hairs grown from one 
root; that in the Russian legends the story is told of how Ivan 
the Tsarevicb, being but 9 days old, and having spent these in 3 
sleeps, each of 3 days and 3 nights duration, arose and went in 
search of a peerless beauty for his bride ; and that the Magyars 
have a story of the great Freezer, one of the demigods, who had 
9 pairs of boots on his feet, 9 shirts and 9 pairs of drawers on his 
body, 9 neck-cloths on his neck, and 9 sheep-skin overcoats on his 
back." It would not be a difficult task for the reader to extend 
this list almost indefinitely, and by illustrative examples convince 
himself that we are dealing with an apparently firmly fixed 
tendency of mind, however curious it may seem. Wherever 
peoples have developed sufficiently to be able to handle numben: 
to the extent here indicated, it seems that because of some sub- 
jective condition or stimulus they have acquired the habit of 
using odd numbers under these conditions far more than they do 
even numbers. 

If we examine into this tendency in a somewhat narrow and 

"See Folk-lore and Legends, Oriental, Gibbinge, London. 
" See Curtin, Ugth* and Folk-talet of the Rvsgiann, Weitem Slavt. and 
Maggart, p. 492. 
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naturalistic way, and attempt to account for it in this spirit, it 
seems entirely probable tbat the mental condition which prompts 
this preference has developed as a product of natural adjustment. 
The stem of every tree, the stalk of every plant which lifts itself 
above the ground, the body of every bird, or insect, or mammal 
forms a centre of support about which are balanced the branches, 
the wings, and all of the paired members. Even the mountains 
with their crests and sides, the canons with tfaeir slopes meeting 
in a central trough, and the sky with its rooming, noon, and 
night, bear in upon the minds of all who observe, a trinitarian 
demand of balance. Purthermore, ail of the stones that have 
tumbled down the mountain-sides have come to rest only when a 
location has been found which enables them to be balanced about 
a central support. Thus in whatever direction we look out upon 
Nature we see the objects upon which our vision rests, of necessity 
adjusted to the demands made by the force of gravitation, and 
exhibiting this fundamental condition of balance and stJibilit;^'. 
It is not strange, then, that under such constant and almost 
invariable stimulus the mind of man has emerged so adjusted 
and tempered to Nature as to demand in his art and thinking the 
same satisfying conditions, which can be furnished only when, 
considered from the numerical point of view, there is an odd 
nnmber of elements, about one of which the others must balance. 
If we look at this in a more subjective fashion, aud attempt 
to account for it on the basis of some fundamental and underived 
quality of mind, we are at once confronted with the fact that it 
does not always hold good, but exists merely as a predisposition, 
or preference. If it were an original, though unconscious, eject 
or imposition of the mind, then it would be regularly imposed 
when no compelling objective necessity intervened. If it were 
an underived. fundamental aesthetic demand of the soul, it would 
be almost invariably observed and exclusively dominant. It 
seems probable therefore that as a result of Nature's external 
adjustment to the force of gravitation, and our mental adjust- 
ment to a nature so conditioned, we have acquired a tendency to 
think in this fttshion. as well as an aesthetic demand to constnict 
our art fontus accordinKb'- In other words, the inind has been 
so (liodifit'd i>y this prevallintr stiniulns as to show not only a 
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preference for such relations but to take greater pleasure in an 
art that recognizes it. It is certainly more restful and satisfying 
to look at a group of objects arranged according to this demand 
of balance than it is to view them when their number and 
arrangement precludes this possibility. Of course this holds 
only when the number of objects is not too great to form, when 
taken together, a single perceptual unit. This fact explains why 
these oft-recurring numbers are limited to 3, 7, and 9, and also 
why 3 occurs oftener than 7, and 7 than 9. For generally, if we 
go further than 9, we pass beyond what may be properly termed 
the perceptual span, and make it necessary to arrange them into 
two or more groups. If we look at the seven candle-sticks, the con- 
ventionalized acanthus, or any harmonious design based on these, 
the mind immediately comes to rest in the perception of a middle, 
a beginning, and an end. In such arrangement of the objects of 
vision we most quickly grasp the group in its entirety, and are 
as a result conscious of a completeness and of an equilibrium 
lacking in any even-numbered group. If the reader is inclined 
to doubt this, let him substitute eight sockets in the candle-stick 
for seven, or group the bric-a-brac on the shelf without reference 
to a central relief of some kind, and then study the difference in 
the sensations produced. There is a physiological and a psycho- 
logical demand for equilibrium, which finds its best satisfaction 
in a tripartite division. We even see this trinitarian demand 
carried over into philosophy and argumentation. There are most 
always three main points, three lines of argument, three chief 
divisions of the subject, or three fundamental reasons set forth 
in proof of a given proposition. Now an odd number of objects 
admits of this method of grouping, while an even number does 
not. In 9 there are either three threes, one in the middle and one 
on each side; or three parts made of it by balancing four objects 
on each side of the keystone unit. 

That 13 has acquired such a prominent place in superstitious 
numbers haa been explained by some as due to the emotional and 
mystical suggestions growing out of the biblical account of the 
last supper. The only evidence which this study affords on this 
point lies in this direction, hut is insufficient for arriving at any 
conclusion. This evidence — if it could be dignified by calling it 
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evidence — consists in tbe fact that almost all of the snperetitioiis 
listed which are connected with this number refer in one form or 
another to the danger which is likely to result from 13 people 
dining together. But Winckler has shown that essentially the 
same superstition existed in the minds of the Babylonians at least 
three thousand years before the birth of Christ.** 

The relation of odd numbers to balance has been discussed by 
many writers on aesthetics, and it is shown by all of these that 
satisfactory balance necesaitatea the arrangement or grouping of 
objects so as to present an odd number of perceptiial elements. 
After having cited many examples showing that Nature is con- 
stantly presenting to us objects symmetrical in form, Qrant 
Allen, in his interesting volume on physiological aesthetics, says 
"from the constant sight of all these connmetrical objects, and 
others like them, and from the contemplation of his own fellows, 
primeval man learns to expect a regular order of parts under 
certain circumstances."" But Professor Raymond in his volume 
on the Oenens of Art Form has shown this relation in a more 
careful and exact way, and upon him we can rely for authori- 
tative conclusions touching this point. Me says: "In fact this 
arrangement" (an odd number placed between) "augments the 
efifect of balancing, by that which, as we shall presently find, is the 
main characteristic of symmetry; for so placed the odd feature 
acts like an intersecting line clearly showing — as. the body does 
between the wings of a bird, or the head between the shoulders, 
or the nose between the eyes — just how the pairs are separated 
or related. The same is true of groups, too, formed of five and 
seven or any other odd numbers. Only when there are sufBcieat 
factors to make it difficult to count them at a single glance is it 
as easy to secure the effects of balance with the latter as with 
the former. In the Greek temples, the front peristyle — to which 
as a whole was given principality — always contained an even 
number of columns, in order that before the central door there 
might be a central space between them. This space, too, was 
wider than that between the other cohmins. and the spaces be- 

"See Hugo Wini-kler, Die babi/loiti/trhf KvUur in ihrcn Bfziehungeii sur 
unSTJTigen, pp. '27-2H. 

"See Physiological AtKthetiex, Grant Allen, p. 176. 
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tween the columDS farthest to the right and left were narrower 
thao those between any others. Thus, in the principal feature 
considered in itself, the Greeks secured the effect of symmetry 
through that of principality with balance.'* 

"To one looking up at a building, for instance, the basement 
often seems to complement the roof, or n first story to comple- 
ment the third: while the principal part, or at least the pivot 
line of balance, seems to be between them. It is worth noticing 
in this connection, too, that the Greeks, according to all testi- 
mony, almost invariably grouped different architectural features, 
whether placed perpendicularly or horizontally, according to 
proportions determined by odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, etc. ; and also 
the fact that the majority of men feel that a house or tower 
having- an equal number of openings or divisions of spaces either 
horizontally or perpendicularly is less pleasing than a house 
having 3 or 5 windows on a story, or having one and a half, two 
and a half, or 3 or 5 stories, or four stories with an apparent 
root.'"* 

Thus we see that the mental preference which we have set 
forth is fully recognized in aesthetics, but so far as I am aware 
there has been no previous attempt to show that the preference 
for odd numbers, when totally dissociated from objective condi- 
tions, may have its genesis in the same kind of experience as that 
producing a demand for balance in art forms. 

May it not be true that this mental demand for unity finds 
its esplanation partly in the fact that the mind shrinks from the 
consideration of multiplicity, because the resulting impressions 
are too dim and evanescent to make any permanent or lasting 
effect? "If you want to make an impression," says Hunt, in his 
Talks on Art, "you must sacrifice as many details as possible." 
And it is the chief function of balance to suggest by the arrange- 
ment of the details the central idea, and thereby emphasize its 
relative importance. 

Basing our conclusion upon the facts here set forth and upon 
those referred to in other studies, it seems that we are not far 
from the tnith when we suggest that this habitual preference 

" Raymond, op. cit., p. ST. 

" fiaymoDd, op. cit., p. 96. 
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shown for the use of odd numbers in sopentitioDB. grows out of 
the same general stimulus as that which predisposes the mind 
toward nn aesthetic desire that finds satisfaction in odd-number 
relations in art forms. 

In other words, the general unconscious preference for odd 
numbers is a mental bias developed out of conditions imposed 
upon external nature by the force of gravitation. 

From the point of view of logic, this preference might be" 
considered as the expression of a native and necessary law of the 
mind. That is to say, the third or odd element could be inter- 
preted as n necessary condition for the mediation of two opposing 
or differentiated ideas. In other words, thought necessitates the 
consideration of s balancing or unifying element, for in no other 
way, according to this view, can the mind resolve opposine 
concepts and thus rise to a higher one. 

The suggestions made in this chapter are, of course, tenta- 
tively presented. There is not sufficient evidence to warrant any 
attempt at finai conclusions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
"OVEH THE LEFT." 

While clflasifyinK and orderinp the complete list* of super- 
stitions given, it was noticed that there seemed to be an undue 
proportion of dark and uncanny interpretations and suggestions 
connected with those referring to the left side of the body. This 
aroused interest and led to a segregation and study of all those 
having to do in any definite wiiy with the right or left, and 
especially those making use of the right or left parts of the body. 
As a result of this study it was found that out of the whole 
number of specimens classified 274 referred, in one form or 
another, to some meuiber of the right side of the body, while 275 
were connected with the left. But the interesting fact about tliis 
bilateralism is that 85 per cent, of those associated with the right 
side are superstitions of good luck, good fortune, or some form 
of happiness, and only 15 per cent, presage ill-fortune or danger. 
In the case of those referring to the left members of the body, the 
opposite is true. At least 75 per cent, of these directly foretell 
bad fortune, impending danger, or trouble. Exact figures cannot 
be given in the latter case, because a few specimens are so 
ambiguous in their interpretations that one cannot be .Mire of 
what those who reported them or those who expressed a belief in 
them really meant. But when 75 per cent, is chosen it ran be 
relied on as a distinct and conscious under-estimate, rather than 
an exaggeration of the facts as stated. 

We have no desire to make any broad generalizations out of 
these facts, though the data at hand certainly and decidedly 
indicate a very clearly marked difference in emotional preference 
for the two sides of the body. But if we put these facts along 
side of many other well established facts relating to bilateral 
asymmetry, we can with a large degree of certainty declare that 
this preference illustrates a well developed bias of mind, though 
for the most part an unconscious one. 
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NotwithBtandini! the fact that we are to a large degree 
bilaterally symmetrical id our anatomical make-up, through 
inheritance, training, and custom, most of u« are right-handed 
right-footed, and consequently proportionately dextral minded. 
That is to say, those who give preference to the right hand and 
the right foot in the active work of life are inclined to become 
more consciously sensitive of the condition and powers of these 
members than of the corresponding ones of the other side. There 
is a livelier quality in the sensations resulting from the stimu- 
lations of the right finger-tips, a feeling of greater accuracy and 
general ability in the right arm, a clearer conscious dependence 
upon the strength and endurance of the right leg than is expe- 
rienced in the corresponding members of the opposite side. Upon 
this difference in the quality of the sensations experienced the 
mind makes and continues a preference for the right half of 
the body, even in general judgments. One is more conscioiis of 
himself and of the power of others in these more dextrous organs, 
and consequently they are preferred in thought and feeling as 
well as in action. 

Experiments upon school children show that there is more 
disparity between the right and left sides of the body of the 
brighter pupils than there is between the right and left of the 
duller ones. Doubtless this same augmented difference holds 
throughout life, or at least to the period of senescence. It is 
nothing more nor less than the result of specialization which 
increases as growing thought-life calls upon the right members 
of the body for finer adjustments and more varied and perfect 
execution. Hence the right members become more the special 
organs of the will than the left, induce a greater proportion of 
eraotionnl reaction, and altogether become more closely bound up 
with the mental life. That this specialization gives an advantage 
in accuracy, strength, control, and endurance of the right side 
there can be no doubt. But it seems equally certain that it 
introduces mental partialities not at all times consistent with well 
balanced judgment, or the most trustworthy emotional prompt- 
ings. Indeed this difference is recorded in the meaning and use 
of the twii words, de.\tniiis and sinister. The thought that relates 
itself to the stronger side is more rational than that which deals 
with tln' weaker and less easily controlled half. 
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In addition to this fundamental basis for psychic differen- 
tiation with respect to the left and right, it is probable that the 
beating of the heart, strange and wonderful to the primitive 
mind, had some influence in connecting the left side with the 
awful and mysterious. 

These facts and considerations give us a siitniticant hint 
relative to the origin and development of certain classes of 
emotional impulses. We are in general but vaguely conscious 
of the inferiority of the left side, and yet this feeling is strong 
enough to make its influence felt in shaping the emotional 
attitude toward it. Where there is a persistent recognition of 
weakness or inefficiency, whether it be conscious or otherwise, 
there will alwa>'s be associated with this weakness a feeling of 
fear and danger. "The Irish flshermen, when going to sea, must 
always enter the boat by the right side, no matter how incon- 
venient,"" or how inconsistent it may seem. They can then face 
the dangers of their vocation with an emotional assurance not 
otherwise obtainable. 

Apparently the same sort of feeling is illustrated by the 
attitude of the inhabitants of Sarawak, for on the authority of 
Dr. Haddon we are told that "if a hawk appears on the wrong 
side {i.e., the left) when men are paddling, a few days away 
from home and nearing another village they immediately turn 
the boat right around, pull to the bank, and light a fire. By 
turning around they put the hawk on the right side, and being 
satisfied in their own minds, they proceed on their journey as 
before."" 

The peasants in Oberpfalz see to it that a newly purchased 
cow enters her stall with her right foot first, otherwise they would 
fear lest something would happen to her." According to the same 
authority, the peasants of East Prussia, when they wished to 
make a compact with the devil, were required to subscribe thereto 
by writing their names with blood drawn from the index finger 
of the left hand. 

"See Lady Wilde, AncUiit Legends of Ireland, Vol. II, p. 119. 
"See Haddon, A. C, The Omen Animals of Saravai. Pop. Sei. Mo., Vol. 
60, p. 83. 

"Cf. Wuttke, AberglaubeH, p. 411. 
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So it IB we create most of our devik and direct them to attack 
us pewistently in our most vulnerable places. It would be easy 
from this point of view to conclude that there is danger in 
allowing unilateral specialization to go too far, and that it would 
be wise to make special effort in elementary school work to coun- 
teract this unevennesB. But, in the light of onr present imperfect 
knowledge, it is hazardous to suggest any change looking toward 
any sacrifice in the efficiency of the right hand, that the left 
might be brought to a state of greater control and accuracy. 
And yet out of consideration for normal growth and unity in 
the central nervous system, it seems that there is a real need for 
making a greater effort to secure a better balancing of power and 
control than we are now making. This can be done through those 
exercises which, in the main, involve only the lai^er movements, 
and hence would not hinder to any appreciable degree specialized 
dextra) efficiency. 

The sanest life is the one which feels competent in a many 
sided strength. The safest life is the even life. The best edu- 
cation fortifies the soul in all directions. Even Brownies cannot 
live in cultivated ground. At least this is what many European 
peasants believe, and they act on their belief by leaving a patch 
un plowed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REMEMBERING aUPEBSTITIONS. 

As we have said elsewhere, all Buperstitioos herein classified 
were taken directly from the memories of young people, who had 
received them from their elders and will pass them down to 
others. It seems worthy of note that so many of these things 
should be held in mind and so readily reproduced. This capacity 
uf memory seems more interesting when one recalls the fact that 
superstitions have appealed to the mind almost cxcltisivety 
through voice and ear. They have been passed down from one 
generation to another orally and have shaped themselves to suit 
the natural requirements of the memory. Other things being 
equal, those which are best adjusted to the retentive and repro- 
ductive powers of the mind will survive longest and come to the 
surface most frequently. 

What, then, are the natural requirements of memory as 
illustrated in this list of superstitions f 

1. They are, in the main, expressed in well balanced sen- 
tences, of such a length that they can be spoken with one breath. 
Usually the condition is stated first and followed by the con- 
clusion. For example, "If you spill salt, you will have bad 
luck." The same general mouthing and tone effect, however, can 
be produced by inverting the order: "It is bad luck to burn a 
tree which has been struck by lightning." There is a distinct 
tonal cadence in all of the generic examples. In this way. both 
physiologically and psychologically they are well adjusted to 
the memory span. Prom the point of view of form it is very 
interesting and suggestive to compare them to the sentences pre- 
dominating so largely in the wisdom books of the Bible. For 
these, too, grew up in the inind of the folk and took form suitable 
for oral repetition and verbal memory. The third chapter of 
Proverbs, for example, is almost entirely made up of just such 
sentences. For immediate comparison, we quote two verses, the 
first and the last: "My son. forget not my law; but let thine 
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heart keep my commandmentB. " "The wise shall inherit glory ; 
but shame shall be the promotion of fools. "" 

2. When the material which is presented to the mind is 
such as to awaken an instinctive interest, a prime condition for 
remembering is satisfied. No one can read, even calmly, the liats 
of superstitions given without experiencing a peculiar stirring of 
those native impulses, and, even though he professes no belief in 
any of them, there is a back-ground of emotional sympathy and 
a friendly attitude which causes the memory to seize them with 
avidity and retain them with comparatively little effort. But 
they are received with more eagerness by children, in whom these 
instincts are more active and less hidden by the veneer of reason, 
than they are by adults. It requires no great effort of remin- 
iscent introspection for us to recall the peculiar childish but 
earnest faith some of these superstitions awakened within us in 
earlier years. The special ot^an of feeling, so to speak, which 
responds to superstitious lore bestirred itself more energetically 
then because it was neither inhibited by any strength of reason 
nor weakened by degeneration brought about through lack of 
exercise. Besides, children are told these things most frequently 
when their minds are astir with mystic interest and fanciful lore. 
They are even led to an exaggerated interest in them because 
superstitions have been used, and are still used, to frighten 
children into obedience or inspire them with awe. 

Superstitions satisfy the instinctive tendency of the youthful 
mind, and hence are received by it with peculiar native interest. 
Indeed they satisfy an emotional craving which clings to us all 
as a remnant of earlier conditions. Because of this natural 
adjustment the mind reacts toward them in such a way as to 
register a vivid and persistent impression of them. 

3. In the third place, many superstitions have been put into 
rhymed verse, mainly, I think, in response to a demand on the 
part of memory. This fact is noteworthy, for it shows that in the 
formation of this class of superstitions the same mental demands 
have been active which were influential in the shaping of early 

'" 1 li:ivi> breii assiircil liy my former coUesgue, Dr. Mai Margolis, of the 
Deparlment of Seniilir Ijingiiagcs and Literatures, thai the original Hebrew 
exhibits t)i» <uime charnrt eristics in this regard ns the Enjrlisb version. 
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literar>' form. In the case of superstitious, the desire to produce 
a rh\-me is often stroiig enough to change entirely their meaning. 
This accounts for some of the variations noticed and for con- 
flicting beliefs set forth in the Hats, For example, one says : 

' ' See a pia and let it lie, 

Come to ROrroiT bye and b;e. ' ' 

While another, getting the wrong grammatical form in mind, 
says: 

"Bee a pin and let it lay. 

You '11 need that pin enother day. ' ' 

4. It does not require a prolonged study of the lists to reveal 
the fact that there are comparatively few of what may be called 
generic superstitions. The great majority of those current can 
be classed as species or varieties under these. For example, there 
are listed forty-one different kinds having to do with horse-shoes. 
All but three of these could be classed as different interpretations 
of the superstitious significance of finding, picking up, hanging 
up. or throwing horse-shoes. Likewise there are twenty-four 
different interpretations of what will happen when one spills salt. 
the generic one being, "It is unlucky to spill salt." 

These examples are illustrative of the general truth, that in 
the case of superstitions the folk memory has held closely to 
objective data, but has been unable to preserve faith and belief 
from the disintegrating influences of personal initiative and 
personal bias. This conclusion, it seems to me, will suggest an 
interesting question to the student of history. For it may be 
asked, Does not the same strength and weakness of memory which 
are exhibited in the retention of superstitions show themselves in 
all those accounts of human endeavor preser\'ed to us through 
tradition? On questions of objective fact the folk memory has 
proved to be worthy of serious respect, but in matters touching 
belief and interpretation it cannot be relied on with the same 
degree of assurance. This is true because these are just the 
things that most entangle themselves with egocentric personalities 
and most often emerge modified and distorted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION. 

Any plan of education which does not take into account the 
mental conditions and inheritances of the people for whom it 
is devised must be counted irrational and lacking in essential 
elements. Xo accurate calculations concerning the outcome of 
any educational policy can be made, unless auch a policy is known 
to adapt itself thoroughly to the nature and needs of the life it 
seeks to influence. 

The attempt has been made in this investigation to bring into 
relief some of those attributes of hnman nature which, though 
often kept in the back-ground, are singularly potent in the deeper 
under-currents of behavior. As has been said elsewhere, this 
study was undertaken with the hope that its results would have 
some bearing on the larger questions concerning the conditions 
and culture of human nature. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to set forth briefly the suggestions arrived at from this point of 
view. The main question we have to ask is this : What qualities 
and needs of the common mind can we make out through such a 
study ! 

1. The popular notion of what constitutes scientific evidence 
is sadly in error. Great masses of the people hjive a very vague 
conception of what is meant by proof. When multitudes of 
people are wJllinsi to believe that bad luck follows directly on 
stepping over a broom, and are willing to evidence the fact by 
recalling instances where this wtts the case with them, what 
sort of an idea can they have of cause and effectT Here, as 
elsewhere, possible coincidence, interpreted by an expectant mind. 
sulSces for a fundamental and an everlasting cause. Men are 
willing and ea^cr to explain things: but as yet few have ever 
stoppi'd to considtT what expjnnation really means. The funda- 
iiieutiil fiK'f. and llie one nf dominant importance, however, is 
liiHt Turn do itivai-iiibly sc-k to explain : that they attempt to make 
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some explanation of thin^ or to come to some conclusion about 
them. Without this tendency, science would never have been 
born. "There is a point of view, then." as Fiske remarks, "from 
which it may safely be said that there is very little absolute non- 
sense in the world." But on the other hnnd. a study of the 
superstitions of mankind serves well to show the great lack of 
power to distinguish between sense and partial non-sense. What 
men have wanted to believe, what their unrcfrencrated instincts 
have prompted them to believe, or what they have been frightened 
into believing, cannot be eradicated from their minds easily. The 
education that will make men reasonable cannot he a shallow 
education. It must sink deep, even into the spinnl-cord, if it 
would produce results upon which society can cnlenlate and rely. 
In early times no inevitable causation was admitted. C!od, or 
something that passed as God. was recognized as the origin of all 
things, and was immediately engaged in keeping things going. 
-And if some iiinisiial event occurred, it was a token that God 
through this agency was exhibiting variable causal relations. 
From this it was an easy step to where this invisible power be- 
came associated with the event itself: so that everything seemed 
possessed of life and power; bo that everything or ever>- event 
with which man had to do acquired a sort of self-centered power 
which it could exhibit as a first cause. This semi-deifieation or 
animism is by no means merely a thing of the past. "If you will 
carry the left hind foot of a rabbit in your lower left vest pocket, 
it will bring you good Inck all your days." Do men really 
believe in such things? I have their earnest word that they do. 
Engineers feel safer, gamblers run greater risks, and business 
men make investments, trusting to the power of a rabbit's fiiot 
for hick. When the "Klondyke fever" was at its height, a miner 
wrote back to his father in this wise: "If you and the boys can 
kill any rabbits np in the hills, send the feet to me. and I will 
dispose of the lot in round figures. I never saw men try to press 
their luck as they do here. A gambler arrived fnim St. Ijouis 
over the Dalton trail, and knowing that he would find other 
gamblers, he brought along » dozen rabbits' feet and sold out the 
lot for $50 each." But the rabbit's foot is only one of a great 
many things used for the same purpose. 
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lateresting illtutntioiw of how little attentim is paid to 
evidence of proof concerning the truth of thingB is seen in the 
variations which superstitions undergo in transiniasion and nse. 
People express firm belief in them, notwithstanding one may be 
stated exactly in the reverse order of the other. For example: 

Potatoes plsnted in the dark of the moon will frive a Kond 
crop. 

Potatoes planted in the light of the moon will insure a good 
crop. 

People believe in these, and the interesting fact is that about 
as many believe in one as in the other. They foniet which to 
believe in. but that makes a very little ditfereoce. The value of 
the belief lies in the satisfaction resulting from believing in some 
mysterious thing. This ignorance of the true relation of cause 
and effect shows itself in a great many practical waj-s. Tou will 
find comparatively few men today who do not feel in a measure 
competent to pass judgment on the most complicated political 
situation of the day. Complex and serious problems of education 
are settled on five minutes' notice; courses of study are mapped 
out while f ou wait. People who have never taught school a day 
are ready to enlighten the world at any time on the proper 
methods of teaching. Recipes are readily given for the cure of 
all the ills of humanity. And this reminds me that no better 
illustration can be found of how lightly causal relations are con- 
sidered than by reciting just a few of the superstitions relating to 
remedies for bodily ills: 

If you will carry a potato in your pocket, it will cure rheu- 
matism. 

A potato carried in your pocket will keep atcay rheumatism. 

If you carry a rabbit's hind foot in your pocket, you will 
never have rheumatism. 

A horse-chestnut carried in your pocket will cure rheumatism. 

If, on retiring, you insert the toe of one shoe in the mouth 
of the other and then place them under your bed, it will cure 
rheumatism. 

If yon will put a spider in a nutshell and wear it around your 
neck, it will cure a fever. 

And «<> on almost to any extent. 
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It is easy for those who give their time and attention to 
learning to over-estimate the rationality of the average mind. 
It is not easy for students to look at humanity in an unbiased 
way. The spirit of learning is of necessity optimistic in its 
tendency ; and to this we owe much of our progress. But it is 
necessary to Insist that, for the good of the cause of education, 
we niUBt not fail to recognize the fact that underneath what 
passes for average culture there lies undisturbed a great mass of 
irrational predisposition, which in the hour of fear and excite- 
ment rules the mob and dictates irrational conduct. This is why 
we need more schools, more laboratories, more real teaching, more 
scientific conscience, and more courage for the sake of truth. 

It is quite easy for us to imagine, because we can do so many 
wonderful things today which other and earlier peoples were 
unable to do, that we are infinitely superior to them in intellectual 
powers. We forget that most of our efficiency comes from the 
use of accumulated inventions and discoveries of the past. We 
owe far more to our social and scientific heritage than we are 
inclined to acknowledge. After a careful analysis of Greek 
intellect and culture, Galton has said that "the average ability 
of the Athenian race is, on the lowest possible estimate, very 
nearly two grades higher than our own : that is, about as much 
as our race is above that of the African ncEro. ' '=" 

In the light of this study. I want to ask this question, for I 
believe all people ought to interest themselves in the rational 
education of children: What about the general and almost 
unquestioned usage of teaching much mythology in the lower 
grades T Is it most helpful to the mental development of the 
children! Will it tend to make them rational beings T Or have 
we already too much faith in mythical entities} 

I know that most literary men look with wonder and pity 
upon one who, in their estimation, is so foolish as to call in 
question the great value of the study of the myth in schools. 
They tell us that it is impossible to understand the higher liter- 
atures without a thorough knowledge of these products of lower 
civilizations, and consequently they must be learned as a best 

■ 8ee HereditaTy Genitu, p. 331. 
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preparation for further work. I do not wish to dispute the just 
claims made by literary critics, to the end that a correct concep- 
tion of the growth of myth is necessary in the interpretation of 
much classic literature. But I do seriously call in question the 
wisdom of giving to the lower grades of school as much mytholi^- 
as I have found ^ven in many parts of our country. Schools are 
planned not alone for that which is to come, but also for that 
which now is. The time for the study of mythology comes when 
a knowledge of it is necessary, and not before. Much culture, 
as well as insight into human nature, can be derived from a 
proper study of mythology ; but children are not able to see these 
things in the proper light. The whole world of nature is open 
to young children, and nothing can be more healthful and nothing 
more to their liking than this if we would only allow them. 

" And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee. 

Saving: 'Here ia a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.' 

'Come nandeT with me,' she said, 
'Into regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.' " 

Much literature is burdened with mythical allusions nimply 
because many authors know more of myth than they know of 
reality. Ignorance of the real world of Nature is our most serious 
hindrance. If we were not too lazy to look and listen, or too 
impatient to stop to consider, knowledge would become more 
interesting than myth, and infinitely more useful. 

Of course we do not want to develop in our children that 
stiffness of mind which is associated with a mere matter-of-fact 
experience. A lively imagination when guided by reason, or 
induced by a praise-worthy emotional activity, is one of the most 
useful qualities of a practical and happy mind. But certain 
educational writers and literary men seem to think that without 
the use of mj-thological stories and superstitious lore children 
cannot develop vivid and vivacious imaginative power. With 
this notion I cannot agree. Any literary material which stim- 
ulates the imjifrin.itivc fiiiietion to its most normal and vital 
activity is tbnl which introduces imagery related to that already 
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possessed by the luind. A story or a literary selection wbich 
demands an artistic and M-ell balanced use of the experience the 
child already possesses furnishes excelient practice in imagiHa- 
tion. But it must not be forgotten that words have no meaning 
without a previous experience more or less representative of their 
content. The most lurid words will never give a child, blind from 
birth, the least notion of a sense of light, nor even suggest the rich 
colorings of an aiitunin sunset. 

The first and most necessary condition for vivid and lively 
imagination is an adequate fund of clear and definite experience. 
This to ray mind is the great desideratum, and increasingly so as 
modern city life with its bleakness starves the nature-love of 
an increasing number of children. If the pri^ne factor in the 
training of the imagination were fairy story and myth, most 
European peasants ought to possess a lively imagination instead 
of the stolid superstitious natures so characteristic of many of 
thein. For they were all 'brought up on folk tales, fairj' stories, 
and superstitious lore which abound in the land of their homes, 
even to the point of oppression. 

The highest quality of imaginative power is measured neither 
by the strength of superstitious longings nor by faith in the 
mythical entities of an outgrown civilization. It has to do with 
the artistic, practical, and rational use of the realities that lie all 
about us. 

If certain of the emotional inclinations, which this study has 
had under consideration, can be classified as psychic remnants, 
then it seems to me plain that one part of the teacher's work 
should consist in hastening their atrophy. And this can be 
accomplished most safely and most speedily in two ways: First, 
offer no opportunity for the exercise of an aptitude to believe 
what is known to be false. It is a mistaken idea to allow childcen 
to believe in ghosts and superstitious lore, or even to hear about 
them in any serious way. Those who claim that children would 
be deprived of their keenest pleasures if the superstitious tales 
and myths of the race were withdrawn from them should be 
reminded that the desires of undeveloped minds are not neces- 
sarily identical with their needs. If it were so we should have 
only to study the fancies and longings of child life in order to 
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know what educational guidance to give it. The highest form 
of education must ever consist in correlating life with the best 
and truest civilization. 

I believe it is a mistaken idea to hold that childish imagination 
gets its best training from a consideration of myth and ghostly 
tales. To be sure, there is no doubting the fact that children, at 
least most children, receive these things with marked excitement : 
but excitement must not be interpreted as interest, neither must 
we expect the imagination to get any systematic or even serious 
haphazard training unless through direct experience it has been 
furnished with material upon which it can act. 

The restriction thus suggested in no wise attempts to declare 
that all folk-tale^ and historic stories should be excluded from 
our scheme of education. The rather it attempts to emphasize 
in a decided manner the need of selecting stories which have no 
tendency to exercise a power which the laws of development are 
constantly proclaiming must be discarded as no longer primarily 
useful. It seeius incredible to suppose that it is our duty to 
develop a function whose increase in activity and power only 
serves in later life as a hindrance to rational thinking and doing. 
The argument used to refute this position does not au£Sciently 
take into account the compensations of mental life. True, a 
frog must first develop gills before he can reach that stage in his 
existence where lungs alone can properly serve him ; there is no 
alternative for him. In his infancy, it is either gills or death. 
This analogy does not hold for the mental life of the child. His 
life does not depend on learning to believe what in later stages 
he must give up or fail of his best powers. His imagination can 
have recourse to the things at hand, to all forms of reality imme- 
diately about him. And some of these are capable of begetting- 
an interest as keen and one as deeply absorbing as any supersti- 
tious tale ever told. Even if it be thought that the fear instinct 
must receive its due amount of exercise in childhood in order to 
insure a full and sufficient growth, surely the environments of 
daily life offer a mnpliia of stimulations in this direction. 

At tht' proper staKe in a frofi's life his gills disappear, and 
hia fiirthfr development depends on their disappearance. In this 
stage of his existtence it is either lungs or death. But the mind 
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does not and cannot cast off its earlier developments in any such 
sndden or permanent way. On the contrary, we know thflt early 
training of predispositions leaves lasting effects. Oiir best edu- 
eational theory is in line with this, and it seems unnecessary to / 
make an exception in favor of superstitious stimulations. -^ 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly between those stories 
which develop superstitious faith and trust and those which 
portray ethnic ideals of life and conduct. There is a great mass 
of folk-tales and rhymes which are admirably adapted to the 
demands of normal and wholesome development. They have 
come down to us as a rich heritage from more primitive condi- 
tions and reflect in their adaptations the freshness and vigor of 
early imagination. They are delightful in their directness and 
simplicity and helpfully stimulating in every way. But there 
are thousands of others which derive their popularity almost 
wholly as a result of the superstitious thrill they awaken in the 
minds of the children and even those grown older. They have 
doubtless, as we have shown, served some useful purpose in 
former times, but we have no educational need for them in the 
present stage of development, and should look upon them as not 
only useless but dangerous to rational life. We now have better 
material to offer. 

It would be impossible for any one to make a selection of folk- 
tales, legends, or myths that would elicit identical reactions from 
any large group of children or adults. What would call forth 
no disturbing or superstitious thrill in one might develop 
another a feeling to believe, or a feeling of satisfaction in 
superstitious faith which would tend to defeat the very purpose 
of any scheme of rational education. Perhaps the only dogmati c 
direction which could begiventp Ci'l^gJiL t.hf BeW^'^n nf_flm:h 
material aa we havp under enn aid prut inn js one ,.baSfi.d,JlL._tlus 
perfionnl reai ^iot). But it is quite safe to say that those legends, 
superstitious myths, and stories, which are so constructed as to 
fix the attention and interest of the children on some hidden, 
occult, and superstitious power, and in this way to exercise and 
develop this tendency of human nature, are generally useless for 
children, if not positively dangerous. When they beget a fear 
which we associate with staring eyes and blanched face, and 
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tuippetd nothing akin to possible experience, then we may be unre 
we are not dealing with safe material for the rational dev^op- 
ment of children. "There is a wide dlffepence," as Keigfatly 
remarlcR. "between popular legends and stories: the former are 
objects of actual belief, the latter are only regarded as sonrees of 
aiiiiiseinent.""' 

Only the best is good enough for children, and when we care- 
lessly allow them or purposely direct them to develop a crednlons 
and superstitions faith we thereby do them a permanent injury. 

It is not enough to shield them from error. There must be 
developed the habit of rational interpretation. And this habit 
comes, as all habits come, through uninterrupted and continuous 
exercise. Surely there can be no just excuse for a practice which 
permits the child to grow up in an atmosphere of emotional 
credulity. It cannot be wrong to direct him from the first to see 
as far as possible that life is bound up in law; that he himself 
must ever be subject to such lan's, and that, other things equal. 
he who can best see the relation of cause and effect will be least 
enslaved and least handicapped in the attainment of higher 
standards. But it has been cl aimed that just such training as 
js he re hoped for inclines to the pr oduction of a dogmatic an^ an 
uninterestin g character; that scientifi c methods cannot be used in 
the in8tr«c tiqn_of^vi)nne children beca use their minds are not 
adapted to su ch a m ethod of thinking. It is said that they are 
then passing through the savage stage and must be allowed to 
deal with the world order as a savage would deal with it. In 
other words, they must be allowed to go wrong before they can 
go aright. There is an important pedago^c truth in these con- 
tentions, and there is neither desire nor intention on my part to 
detract from its usefulness. Adaptation of cultural material to 
the childish mind is a necessity, and of great importance, if we 
are to expect the beat results from any course of study. But 
adaptation does not imply jalajfica tion. neither does i t imply 
a necess ary attempt to adjust the jninds of nur yni^tl ;; to the 
methods and faith of a lower civilization. It must be that the 
most nitioMiil educiilioii will ever have to dn with the truest and 
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bc^t results of human devt-lopiiipnt, and will not ivnstffiiily 
entnnftle the mind and spirit with the ontjirown and disproved 
faith of former nir^fi. Chjldren—thonph jii »iiature and credulous 
heingis, are not so abnormally unrelated^tO-the.world as to di^ire 
fiction and fancy more tha n truth flpd reality. If they often 
prefer the false to the true it is because their teachers and helpers 
are incapable of brinKin? them into relationship with that truth 
which lies within their sphere of appreciation. A minister once 
asked an actor to e.tplain to him why the people were apparently 
more interested in the fiction presented on the stage than with 
the truth offered fn)m the pulpit. The actor replied: "We 
present fiction as if it were truth, you present truth as if it were 
fiction." Sluch of our teaehinn could be put to shame in the 
same way. We impose upon the children because we have less 
enthusiasm for the truth than for myth and make-believe. We 
seem to know many things but to really understand veiy few. 

Granted that the chiLd is incapable of abstract reasoning, it 
atill remains that he j8_capa ble of relating cause and effect, if 
these hp p-"""tH tfl hitii rbig^'lv^y and simply. At no time in 
life does the question "Why*" conieoftener than it does in 
childhood. At no sta^ of development should our children 
receive more careful and conscientious answers than at this stage, 
for they then accept them in the best of faith, whether they be 
true or false. Humanity in its painful progress for truer ideals 
will make more than enough serious errors despite all that its 
intelligent guides can do to prevent: and it does seem that any 
intentional swerving fnmi the best we know is fraught with 
danger. 

To many people, a mind trained to put aside the dictates of 
emotionalism and loath to accept nothing short of reasonable 
proof may seem prosy, skeptical, and slavish to fact; but \v\\v 
will dare deny that the sooner this becomes an established ideal 
in our system of training the sooner will society rid itself of that 
extravagance of mind which incites to mob violence and whets 
an appetite for the unreasonable. The acceptance of a critical 
attitude does not, however, render the mind prosy nor make the 
world less interesting. Were it undesirable to get rid of all 
our superstitious longings, surely there would be left enough of 
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personal bias in our best attempts at scientific demonstrationB to 
give sufficient stimulus in that direction. At best we reach too 
many conclusions as the reaiilt of a more or teas vague feeling to 
believe regardless of our data. Besides, the higher interest and 
diviner joy that come to an honest thinker will far out-balance, 
in the adornment of character, all the attractions supposed to 
emanate from a mind willing to conclude regardless of fact. 
"The great master fallacy of the human mind," says Professor 
Bain, "is believing too much — believing without or against evi- 
dence. The signal and decisive example is over-generalization, 
the \'ice of every human being for the early part of life, and of 
more than nineteen-twentieths to the last. There may be emo- 
tionnl forces working to this result, but it can be shown that these 
would not succeed as they do but for the natural tendency to 
suppose that what we see and know is the measure of the unseen 
and unknowable."" 

We are inclined to believe in the judgment of this eminent 
logician, and yet in the spirit of that incredulity which he seems 
desirous of promulgating, we cannot help wondering how he 
happened to hit upon " nineteen-twentieths, " or how "it may be 
shown that the emotions would not succeed in bringing about 
this result, were it not for a natural tendency to suppose 
that what we see and know is the measure of the unseen and 
unknown. ' ' Is not this ' ' natural tendency" an emotional 
prompting? for surely it cannot be classed as rational. It is 
probable that in this quotation Professor Bain has generalized 
beyond his- knowledge of fact, but the fundamental truth which 
he wishes to impress has not been over-rated or over-stated. 
/ ^here is a fundamental error in the doctrine that children 
' need to re-live the life of the race. That they exhibit in their 
' gron'th the mental characteristics of lower stages of civilization 
there can be no doubt. But it is a serious mistake to conclude 
that because of this similarity of mental behavior children should 
be brought up to believe in the out-grown conclusions of the race, 
or to seriously interest themselves in the superstitious faith which 
sHtisfied Hud even served a more erediilous anceslrv. 

-■■'IlMiii, The Knwiiong and irUI, p. 513. 
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The doctrine of the culture epochs has beea of preat service 
in 80 far as it has fixed the minds of parents and teachers upon 
the important facts of child mind and child character, and 
the imperative necessity of the adaptation of uur best cultural 
material to the needs of child nature ; but it is scarcely short of 
criminal to conclude, because the out-grown ethnic stuff left over 
from former generations is well adapted to the mental powers and 
credulous nature of the child that, in order to further his normal 
growth and development, we must saturate him with it, and bring 
him up on it. The educational burden of every age consists in 
the duty of putting the succeeding generations into possession of 
all the truth, of all the wisdom, of all the power, and of the 
"sweetness and light" to which past generations have been able 
to attain. Any educational doctrine which introduces a lower 
ideal than this for the care and culture of children must be 
inadequate. And hence there is an ever-present demand upon 
teachers and parents to close the blind alleys of human experience 
as well as to direct the youth to walk in the paths which our best 
wisdom leads us to believe lie in the direction of progress, pnrity 
and peace, — progress for the individual and society, purity for 
the home and the nation, peace for the mind and for the soul. 

Ever since evolution seized upon the psychic power of man as 
the ehiefest eleraenta of his further development there has been 
a more or less steady growth in the demand made upon him to 
direct his own progress. While natural selection operates too 
slowly, conscious selection runs the risk of suicidal errors. And 
so as man comes more under the burden of self-control and self- 
guidance, he must of necessity become more and more thoughtfnl 
of the future and consequently more critical of the means he 
employs to attain the ends which he conceives to represent his 
ideal of progress. When psychologists and literary enthusiasla \ 
insist on giving children myth and superstition as material ont I 
of which to evolve their thought-life, and their faith, they fail to ) 
see that such material, though often well adapted to the mental 
powers of children, is in reality not what they need. It is useless / 
to waste time and energy on what we know to be false, even / 
though it be interesting. I can see no adequate excuse for filling / 
the minds of children with the mythological and superstitions,/ 
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for these tbin^, as we have said, not only operate to keep alive a 
taste for them, but of necessity tend to develop the habit of be- / 
lieving in what their emotions prompt them to believe in, despite^ 
its irrationality. Literature, history, science, and art are full of 
cultural stuff which is not only psycholc^cally adapted to unde- 
veloped minds, but is at the same time rationalizingr, refininfc, and 
useful. From such material as this it is our duty to select in 
order that the children may be blest with the use of the best we 
have and shielded as far as possible from doin;; what is now 
known to be useless. 

Myth and superstition offer to properly equipped adults 
fertile fields for research and study. They reveal phases of the 
growth of the human spirit as no other records can. Afrainst 
this use of thein we have not only no fault to find hut, on the 
contrary, earnestly recommend them as worthy of the careful 
study of all students of human nature. 

The well balanced individual is one whose emotional nature 
is as closely adapted to the world of truth in which he now lives 
as is his intellect. If he thinks according to the demands made 
upon him for today and is capable of usinp; modem methods of 
determining the truth, he still cannot perfectly trust himself 
unless his emotional life acts in harmony with his reason. His 
feelings and emotional promptings must likewise be attuned to 
the life of truth as he knows it. Then and then only can he hope 
to focus his whole strength and bring it to bear as a unit on the 
problems now demanding solution. If he cannot thus adjust 
himself, there must be more or less inevitable conflict between his 
belief and knowledge, between what his emotions prompt him to 
do, and what he knows he ought to do. 

Emotions, such as we are considering, are deep-seated and 
abiding, because the physiological reactions upon which they 
primarily depend for their content and quality are those which 
hark back to conditions long in the ascendancy, and hence have 
been wrought into the very vitals of the race. 

Though the conditions have changed, these racially acquired 
predispositions are retained as remnants and reminders, jind are 
ea.sily aroused into an tK-tivity which pnimptK a hrhavior more in 
harmony with the past than with the present demands of human 
life. 
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The emotional life of the cominp man will not be qualitotively 
measured by the same standards we must of necessity apply to- 
day. But his feelings must ever bear a close relationship to those 
standards of conduct and behavior for which his orjjanization. 
environment, and nurture have shaped him. Emotional regen- 
eration therefore means a reorganization of the mainsprings of 
the physical life in its adjustment to a better conception and 
understanding of the world order. 

This, to be sure, is placing upon education a difficult and 
inclusive task, but nothing short of such an ideal of balance will 
satisfy those who dream of the time when men will act reason- 
ably and judicially. "The highest form of intellectual virtue," 
says Leeky. "is that love of truth for its own sake which breaks 
up prejudices, tempers enthusiasm by the full admission of op- 
posing arguments and qualifying circumstances, and places in 
the sphere of possibility or probability many things which we 
would gladly accept as certainties."" Looking forward to the 
same ideal, we may say, from our point of view, that the highest 
form of emotional virtue is that love of balance which will enable 
us to east out all remnants of useless emotion and fear and 
strengthen those which urge us to humane and rational living. 
The superstitious natures of many men are too strong to be 
broken up alone by "the love of truth for its own sake." These 
must be purged of "prejudices" by starving to death those rem- 
nants of emotionalism which have long since ceased to harmonize 
with the truth as we have it today. Guided in our thought by 
the data we have presented, we have a right to affirm that 
many people are so handicapped by the persistence of animistic 
credulity that the love of truth for its own sake is too feeble to 
break through "prejudices," or even to "temper an enthusi- 
asm" for believing, despite all evidence to the contrary. Some 
individuals seem no more capable of adapting themselves to a 
reasonable life than lions to domestication. Inherited instincts 
are too strong in other directions. 

2. In the next place, the common mind of today exhibits 
itself as an evolution from a typo of mentality far below the 
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present standard. Just as the body carries with it useles rem- 
nants, 80 the common mind retsins processes and products which 
can only be understood when referred to past conditions. There 
was a time in the ancestral history of man — if we may believe 
the biologists — when that part of his anatomy now known as the 
appendix Termiformis was not a source of danger, but a useful 
snd necessary member. That time has past, and at present this 
anatomical remnant is probably worse than useless. Anatomists 
enumerate in all nearly a hundred such remnants, which have a 
meaning only when seen in their biological significance. So it is 
with the mind. We carry about with na mental remnants, many 
of which are not only useless but sources of positive weakness and 
danger. 

These remnants are the reminders of an ignorance from which 
we are emerging, slowly, somewhat irregularly, but surely. In 
the meantime, the law of natural selection takes heavy toll as 
each useless and dangerous superstition is cast out forever. It 
has cost thousands of lives and sorrow untold to even reduce the 
belief in witchcraft. I say reduce it, for it is yet a dangerons 
remnant in the minds of many people. Thousands of the super- 
stitions which float in the minds of people today, while not as 
dangerous as belief in witches, exist as constant menaces to mental 
health and educational progress. When one hears an educated 
young man, or at least one said to be educated, remark that "he 
would not for anything be the seventh to have his fsre rung up," 
though riding on a modem electric street-car, one feels anew the 
utter nonsense of such things, and at the same time realizes the 
tremendous tenacity of ancestral folly. 

When we read that the designers, builders, and owners of one 
of the newest, largest, and most splendid steamships crossing the 
Atlantic combined to studiously avoid the use of the number 13 in 
connection with any state-room or convenience on board, we ought 
to think of more than the financial foresight of those who study 
to cater to the demands of intelligent people. 

It is hazardous to the mind to arouse the latent possibilities 
of these ancestral vestiges. For these when strengthened destroy 
all thi- lioldni'ss of mind ;ind take nway from it its very reason for 
being. Nature ha.s no need of a man who is afraid to think or put 
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aside his superstitious fear. A lazy, fearful mind is a servant of 
the devil. For in it there is no room for the kingdom of God. 

One of the most difQcuIt things humanity is ever called on 
to do is to free itself from the errors which it once proclaimed in 
the name of truth. We can never be sure that we have passed 
by a stumbling block, for, though it may be east out for a time, 
there is danger that it will be met again in some modified form. 
The doctrine of hypnotism has offered recently an opportunity 
for the resurrection of middle-age iiiysticisra and even demon- 
oiogj-. Witchcraft is not dead and will never die as long as 
people refuse to think honestly and act accordingly. 

A belief once thoroughly drilled and lived into the mind of 
humanity is more lasting than if written on tablets of stone. 

The acceptance of a new doctrine is not necessarily followed 
by the immediate abandonment of the old, though the two be 
nmtiially antagonistic. When Christianity was carried to the 
countries of the Xorth and accepted, it was not uncommon for 
the priests to sacritice to Thor and at the same time to baptize 
their children into the name of Jesus. Even so the Christi- 
anity of today is in a large measure not of Christ. Our faith is 
embarrassed with the entangling and contradictory elements of 
mysticism and the unnecessary demands of au undue super- 
naturalism. "It were better," says Bacon, "to have no opinion 
of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him, for the 
one is unbelief, the other eontuinely, and certainly superstition 
is the reproach of the deity." 

Superstition is our inheritance of the unreasonable. It repre- 
sents that stage in the development of our ancestry when reason 
was shrouded in the mists of mipernaturalisni and when the fear 
of the gods made black white, and white black. 

Why should the average j'oung person of our country carry 
about in his mind a mass of these hindrances to a true Hfet Why 
should so many of these things, utterly foolish, utterly devoid of 
reason, still exercise such a hidden and powerful influence on the 
thinking and behavior of older people? Perhaps you are wont 
to say that these remnants of our unreason are now used chiefly 
to amuse ourselves with, and that we retain them out of a sort of 
poetic feeling which these alone can satisfy. I reply, that a great 
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deal of what we sometimes call poetic feelioK is at bottom our 
reverence for nnperstitioQ. Here are some Rood examples of so- 
called poetic superstitions: 

If an old clock now loni; since Idle suddenly begins to tick, it 
announces the approach of death. 

When the master of the house dies, unless the bees are told 
they will all leave their hive. 

At 12 o'clock on Christmas eve you will see the oxen on their 
knees in prayer. 

If a white butterfly flits across your path in the sprinjr-time. 
you will achieve success in all undertaking). 

When the cold chills run up your back, it means that a rabbit 
is silently running over your grave. 

We often hear such things as these called poetic, and in fact 
find large use made of such stiifT in literature. But why do we 
call them poetic t Mainly because they appeal to our supersti- 
tious natures. They tickle our love for the supernatural and 
unreasonable. It is far easier to persuade one's self that these 
are beautiful than it is to see how utterly ridiculous they are. 
For exactly the same reason it is easier to persuade one's self that 
his luck will carry him through than it is to earn an honest living. 
At bottom all things untruthful are useless and irreverent. As 
yet, however, humanity is not ready to leave its idols. 

In the poetic use of similes and especially of metaphors we 
have a sort of titllation of this mythic and animistic demand in 
us. These furnish the mind with the opportunity to feel, if not 
to believe, that even valine similarities in the appearance or be- 
havior of two or more things bring them into vital relations with 
each other. A large per cent, of the most pleasing metaphors 
imply an animistic interpretation of natun.'. 

The truer and higher poetr>' of the future will not stoop lo 
curry favor with the people by appealing to their lower natures. 
The super-man will love truth and respond to it with greater 
pleasure than to the superstitions which now demand of us so 
much reverence. 

Wi' not iiifri'i|iK'nlly hfiir the word culture used to me^tn 
devotion to and iTsju'ct for a critical knowledge of the woni- 
out conceptions of liunmnity. A deeper and truiT culture will 
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substitute a forward look for a backward de%'otion. I ivoiild 
iiot be misunderstood here. A thorough acquaintance with the 
progress of the race can become the most effective means in 
interpreting the present and through it bui1din<r for the future. 
But knowledge begets interest, and interest begets love, and so 
we are safer when our chief interests an? centered on the best 
results of hiunanity, and through these we look foriiard to the 
possibilities of better things. 

Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, once said that "in the 
operations of nature and in the actions of men. in coiiinierciHl 
transactions and in games of chance, the great majority of men 
recognize the prevalence of something outside law, the good 
fortune or the bad fortune of men or of nations, the luckiness 
or unluckiness of special times or seasons^-in fine, the influence 
of something extranatural. if not supernatural." I have proof 
of the truth of this statement in a multitude of cases. 

The feeling of luck is sufficiently strong to induce men to put 
into a lottery five dollars when there is only » remote possibilit.v 
of getting out two. There is something inscrutable in the fact 
that, even in so palpable a fraud as a lottery which advertises to 
give only two dollars in return for five, men will put aside reason 
and be impelled and guided by what they term luck to squander 
their money and develop degenerate manhood. 

Some time ago an old man called at my home offering for sale 
lottery tickets. His ready plea was "buy one fur luck." With 
this study then in progress. I took the opportunity to question 
him. I asked him what he meant by luck. After much discon- 
nected and aimless talk, he finally came to the conehiaion that it 
was "blind chance," and then reiterated his plea with renewed 
earnestnes.s. To him luck was a reality despite his reasoning to 
the contrary. With the idea of luck in mind, he could see nothing 
but a worthy investment in a lottery ticket. He did not attempt 
to justify his plea on any other basis than that of luck, and I dare 
say that he had learned by experience that this was his sti-ongest 
argument. 

In a recent number of one of the most prominent newspapers 
of a very important iind metropolitan city of our country I 
counted the advertisements of no less than fifty different people 
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advertising to "tell your fortune with a pack of cards"; "to find 
lost property by « lock of your hair"; "to cure witchery"; "to 
penetrate all the affairs of your life"; "to reveal all hidden 
mysteries"; "to find throii|th the power of second sight invest- 
ments that will make you a fortune"; "to guide sporting men 
in games of chance"; "to cure all diseases on earth": "to give 
correct information on the whole range of the unknown." In 
short, to do by occult means all that science has not only failed 
to do hut that which it has proved time and time again to be 
impossible. Do not misunderstand me here. Many things im- 
possible to science today will be possibilities tomorrow, but others 
cnnnot be. 

These people who thus advertise know that superstition is 
stronger than reason with a great class of newapaper readers, and 
thus are able to live as parasites because men, as yet, prefer to 
be duped. P. T. Bamum made a fortune on the theory that men 
will pay fifty cents to be fooled and then consider that they have 
had their money's worth. This may be an extreme view, but 
there is a very lanK element of truth in it. Perhaps the most 
insinuating curses of modem society are the quack doctors, who 
make well people believe they are sick, and charge heavily tor 
their skill; who exaggerate through suggestion until life with 
many becomes burdensome. But how shall we get rid of them t 
We could as well ask the question in another way: How shall 
we help people to live reasonable livesT For as long as people 
believe in such things we shall have quack doctors. It will do 
very little good to disclaim against quack doctors and belief in 
the unreasonable. It is almost useless to try to prove to the 
people that the evidence supporting superstitions is not real and 
true: for this evidence is inextricably intenvoven with the warp 
and woof of their own mental lives. What the mind has ejected 
from itself seems to demand no further evidence of its verity. 
When the mind looks through the devil's glass, his satanic. 
majesty is always in sight. As Fisk says, "The persi.stenee of 
the idcn implies the persistenee of the reality." and so men be- 
lieve in superstitions because they have retained a itieulal demand 
fnr such tliint;s. 

I know iif niithinpr that will rid humanity of superstition but 
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education. And this education must not stop short of the habit 
of scientific method and acientijic feeling. A student at work in 
the laboratory learns soon that nature tells no falsehood and that 
her laws are inexorable. The scientific worker nowhere has any 
use for the conception of luck, and so acquires the habit of dis- 
re^rding all such superstitions. 

In this connection it is well to remember that we are not 
dealing with a mere passive though tenacious tendency of the 
human mind, but with one that is being reinforced and continued 
by a large number of active propagandists who are teaching the 
people to perpetuate their superstitious faith and to direct their 
lives accordingly. Our task in the education and liberation of 
humanity consists therefore not simply in organizing and build- 
ing up a body of truth designed to aid men in righteous living, 
but in actively teaching them to know and love the truth. And 
here we must see that it is more difficult to interest most men in 
things reasonable than in things mysterious and superstitious. 
In the one case there is no such emotional hankering and longing 
to receive and believe as there is in the other. This is the reason 
why fakirs and charlatans, clairvoyants and mediums, "divine" 
healers and quack doctors find it so easy to get the attention as 
well as the pocket-books of so many people. For the same reason, 
other things equal, a long-haired musician or a frowsy poet is 
received more readily and raved over as "more truly soulful" 
than the true artist who knows that if his work is to live and 
serve any worthy purpose the less of make-believe there is in it 
the nearer he has come to fulfilling an artist's mission. 

Modern novelists and magazine writers, perhaps unconscious 
of the fuel they are casting into the flames, are given to playing 
upon the superstitious imagination and preference of their 
readers by selecting titles not dictated by the real contents of 
their writings, but those which are suggestive of mystic and 
bidden meanings. Such titles pay dividends, and not infre- 
quently are demanded by publishers. Of late preachers have 
become somewhat tainted with the same spirit of advertisement, 
and at times rival their literary brethren by conjuring up 
"catchy" subjects or titles for their sermons. 

If St. Paul were here to preach in the midst of a modem 
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Areopagus, he might very tnithfnliy proclaim as he did to the 
AtheaiaDs of old. "In all things I perceive that ye are somewhat 
superstitions." 

3. We can only calculate on the instinctive inclinations of a 
people, not on recent educational veneer. We nniat not expect 
the education of a few generations to eradicate the habits and 
methods acquired during the unnumbered brcs of barbarism. No 
system of education ean be devised that will reconstruct humanity 
in R decade, or even in a centHr>-. Mental evolution is the most 
momentous task of the ages. Education is not for the purpose of 
making money. It seeks to make men reasonable and to cast out 
the fear of the unknown in order that they may live more useful 
happy lives. It is rare to find a man who fully believes in edu- 
cation for its own sake-, who does not continually ask, "Will it 
payf" 

It >nay seem to us at times that our schools cost much money, 
and they do; but this very fact is the best possible evidence that 
we are coming to realize that the best place to invest for our 
children is to invest in our children. The only legitimate use of 
money is to make ourselves and others better. The learned Plato 
said: "The wise man will esteem and cultivate above everything 
those sciences which will perfect his soul." The true work of 
life is self-culture and devotion to the highest ideals of helpful- 
ness. All else must he subordinate. As we develop toward a 
perfecter life, constantly higher and better conditions are needed 
for our spiritual sustenance. Serpents can live in an atmosphere 
almost wholly devoid of oxygen, but as we observe the needs 
of the ascending series of animal life we find that purer air is 
needed. Likewise as our human natures expand and develop 
away from the groveling things of our environment and our 
lower natures, the more we demand purer and better homes. 
better government, better friends, and a truer insight into the 
world of nature. We need more courajic to stand up against the 
foes of the spirit than against nil that may oppose us in the flesh. 
Men are not put to death today for mere opinion 's sake, but they 
often murder their own highest possibilities by submitting to 
superstitions of a forgotten past. The most practical education 
one ean acquire is one that will make him a reasonable creature. 
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The most practical thing in this world is an earnest, honest, 
consistent belief in the sanity of the Universe. Without this 
faith, the foolish fears and the harrowing superstitions of life will 
offer to us unceasing disturbance. 

4. In the light of mental economy aa we understand it today, 
the emotions are not ends in themselves, but develop in us for the 
purpose of prompting and controlling behavior. And, in the 
long run, those emotions which cease to have any direct bearing 
on useful activity are left as remnants which function under 
more or less extraordinary or untimely circumstances. Such 
remnants may become dangerous when through renewed activity 
they tempt or drive us to do what we now know will lead to no 
permanent service either for the individual life or for humanity 
in general. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that the emotional life if 
it is amenable to direct education at all demands a share of the 
efforts we put forth to assist nature in developing a character 
freest from the useless and harmful, and at the same time abound- 
ing in desires to do worthy service. 

It is as much our duty to attempt to shape our mental life so 
that our feelings and emotions will prompt us to worthy and 
useful behavior as it is to refine the powers of observation and 
reason in order that we may trust them to guide in the progress 
of life and to lead us along the paths which issue in illuminated 
and rational living. Indeed the former is the more essential, as 
it deals with a more dominant and fundamental psychic dynam- 
ism. By this I do not mean to suggest that proper educational 
endeavor in the one direction does not bring about development 
in the other, for the mind constantly tends to unify and balance 
itself; but disproportionate and continued emphasis in one 
direction inevitably gets the life askew and seriously warps our 
estimates of values. And here, I believe, we find the weakest 
spot in our educational theory as well as in our educational 
practice. As our schools and curricula are organized today, we 
are pledged to give nearly all our time and our best endeavors to 
intellectual considerations, and even if we make any attempt at 
emotional refinement and control we do it too often in the merest 
haphazard way. In fact we have given so little conscious atten- 
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tion to the emotional life and its training that we have (ormnUted 
as yet no illuminating principles to guide ns in thia part of oar 
duty. Doubtless this failure is due in Urge measure to the 
inability on our part to easily analyze out and lay bare the hidden 
springs of our emotional natures. But this difficulty should offer 
no permanent barrier. It should the rather challenge the keener 
endeavor. If it tax to the utmost the minds of the wisest, we 
should seek earnestly for guidance in this vital part of our work. 
And, since this help must come from the combined wisdom of the 
many, all the more urgent is the need for a general interest in it. 

To know something of the conditions of humanity, even in 
these darker and more barbarous aspects of its nature, will, I 
believe, serve to prepare us better to realize the need and im- 
portance of a purposeful education. True, there is something 
uncanny about these things. But we must remember that they 
grew up in the minds of men and have found there a secure and 
it seems an almost eternal abiding place. 

We sometimes flatter ourselves that we have attained almost 
unto freedom. But I think even a short study of the superstitious 
tendencies prevalent today will convitice the most enthusiastic 
that we are in no little measure still slaves to the unreason of our 
uncivilized ancestry. And we shall never attain noto rational 
living until we are regenerated through the gospel of truthful 
learning; until we acquire the habit of fearless investigation, 
persistent thinking, and courageous belief. We can certainly 
hope for, but not presently expect, the dawning of a better day 
for humanity, when the soul of man will be satisfied with the 
rational concept of law and order, and when superstitions pre- 
disposition will have been transformed into a love for truth and 
righteous living. When we have so learned to adjust ourselves, 
unto us it will be given to know something of the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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1 

THEORY OP THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 

PLAY SCHOOL 

A. The Idea Summakized With Comments 

The play school is a school organization with its programme 
ai activities and methods, based on the central idea of uniting 
the spontaneous play-life of the child, who needs and desires 
leadership, with society's demand that he be instructed. It is 
an effort to solve the problems of elementary education by har- 
monizing the child's extra-home educational experiences through 
combining, in one institution, the functions of the play-center 
and the functions of the school; hence the term "Play School." 

Further, the plan correlates, through a simple administrable 
grouping of the child's natural activities, and through an ex- 
pansion of the idea of leadership, many of the apparently diver- 
gent ideals and methods in modem education which began with 
Rousseau and, stimulated by recent profound social changes, 
have resulted in great educational restlessness and experimen- 
tation. 

For the little children, the plan absorbs naturally what is 
sound in the results of educational experience since Froebel's 
time and extends the process to the tender years of infancy. 
For the larger children, it brings together in a practical school 
scheme, and extends dou'n the scale of years, the valuable results 
and the ideals that initiated them in many recent educational 
efforts, namely, the "outdoor school," the vacation school, gar- 
dening, manual training, organized excursions, camps, activities 
of the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, ' ' training for citizenship, ' ' 
intensive individual development, etc. 

The plan correlates and gives a balanced relationship between 
physical education, moral education and cultural education. It 
lays the real foundation for vocational training and guidance. 
Above all. it establishes in school practice one of the more recent 
educational discoveries : the necessity of leadership in play from 
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infancy to maturity and the educational superiority of leader- 
ship in play to instruction in work. It bridges the pap between 
play and work. 

Therefore the Play School may be defined as an outdoor 
school and play-center combined, where the teacher's interest is 
centered in the children and their activities, not merely in siib- 
jccts of study, where the educational efforts, includinp the moral 
and social, are put on a basis of practical living experience 
radiating into the whole environment, and wfiere children are 
considered both as free active agents and as immature social 
creatures refiuiring aid. social control and discipline. Instead 
of teaching subjects, it organizes activities out of which subjects 
develop, as they have in racial histor;-. The activities organized 
are the natural, more or less distinct phases of the child's com- 
plete life. The usual school subjects develop as phases of these 
activities. 

In spite of the inclusivencss of this ideal, the Play School 
plan as presented is not considered an invulnerable or perfected 
solution of the elementary school problem. Xo school scheme 
can be perfect so long as something is to be learned about child 
nature, or so long as society progresses, and no individual can 
present a perfect sohition. That is a race problem. But the 
plan seems to meet in general the fundamental test of flexibility 
for progress with every advance in knowledge of child nature, 
education, or social need. Again, the plan is not presented in 
a spirit of antagonism toward the public school, but just the 
reverse. The widespread discontent with the public school is 
recognized and my idea of the cause of this discontent is ex- 
pressetl. The plan proposes a step in organization and method 
that will make modern ideals and tendencies consistent and 
efficient in educational results and that will command the sym- 
pathy and support of the more progressive and intelligent parents 
and teachers. This sympathy and support are essential if the 
public school is to fulfill its functions. 

The Play School is not even presented as something entirely 
new. The scheme of organization and interpretation of activities 
are new. at least in form; and the extent of application of the 
idea of leadership and the degree of fusion of the functions of 
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the child's play-center and the school are new in emphasis. Yet 
the educational efficiency of the activities has been demonstrated 
in numerous schools, in modern playgrounds and in boys' and 
girls' organization. The whole idea has been approximated in 
many private efforts and in a few public schools. The conver- 
gence towards a fusion of the school and play-center is seen, 
on the one hand, in the tendency of the school to organize the 
play-life of the child, well illustrated at Gary, Indiana, and, 
on the other hand, in the tendency of the best year-round play- 
grounds to organize activities that are usnally considered school 
functions. 

My own ideas' have been the product, first of reform-school 
work snd then of intimate contact with the educational results 
of the lower schools through ^'ears of college teaching and ex- 
perience in organizing play and recreation. 

While the essential elements in the theory of the Play School, 
namely, the identification of play with spontaneous living, and 
education with the process of living — both controlled by social 
conditions and depending in results on leadership — are as sound 
for the oi^nization of secondary and higher education and even 
the molding of adult sentiments and customs, as for the organ- 
ization of the education of infants and children, yet this report 
is confined to the latter problem, because it is fundamental to 
the rest and because the problems of organizing activities and 
leadership are quite different after the capacity to work has 
been established. 

B. Divisions of the Report 
An interpretation of the general theory of the Play School, 
a description and explanation of its activities are given in divi- 
sions C and D, and conclusions concerning the demonstration of 
the summer of 1913 are given in part two of this report. 

1 I first formulated the Play School scheme as a school for subuormal 
children after two yeors' work in a juvenile reformatory and presented 
it in 1899 while a Fellow in Clark I'niveraity to G. Stanley Hall. Dr. 
Hall nrged at that time the organization of suet a school in Boston, but 
it could not be financed. Later 1 used the term "Play School" in my 
university extension of physical education and play in Missouri, especially 
in the campaign for the organization of playgrounds under the school 
boards of rural towns with the hope of fusing the functions of the play- 
center with the school. I left the University of Missouri before any pari 
of the larger idea was realised. 
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C. Influences Determinino the Oroaniz.\tion op the 
Elementary School 

The school as a social institution and the school process, 
typified by the curriculum, require a perpetual reinterpretation 
and reorganization corresponding to advancing knowledge of 
child nature on the one hand, and the demands of social progress 
on the other. Since the play school is a reinterpretation, it must 
be treated from both these standpoints. 

1. Child Life and the Educational Process 

A larger interpretation of the child's nature, especially in 
his play-life, must be based on the fact that he is not merely a 
reflex mechanism responding to external stimuli, but a sponta- 
neously active creature, driven by internal needs and hungers 
that are fundamental springs of conduct. Hungering for activ- 
ity, experience and expression, he develops his organic, nervous, 
emotional and intellectual powers in the process of gaining ad- 
justment. 

Spontaneously curious about his own activities and those of 
nature, animals and man, he imitates them all until be masters 
their emotional and ideational content. He is spontaneously a 
manipulator of things, a juggler of impressions, and he con- 
structs with things and ideas. He is spontaneously linguistic 
and "talks" until he can express what he observes, thinks and 
feels. He is spontaneously social and enters into social relation- 
ships and organizations. He is spontaneously suggestible and 
educable; he is a follower, an imitator, a hero-worshiper, craving 
leadership and instruction in ways of acting that will satisfy his 
hungers and give him adjustment. 

This spontaneous expression of enerpj- under the stimulus of 
hungers, controlled by instincts and modified by experience and 
social tradition and susceptible to leadership, is play. Play is 
not the popular "just play" nor the schoolman's "mere play." 
It is identical with the child's spontaneous living. Its relation 
to work will be considered later. 

If time permitted, it would be possible to show that play 
began to evolve with the capacity to use experience and choose 
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ways of acting, i.e., with the beginning of the evolution of intel- 
lect. It is jiist as deep in meaning as either the intellect or the 
will. Its function is to develop the latent plastic powers of 
rational man and keep him fiexible through adult life. Play is 
the central element in the scheme of human nature that makes 
volition possible. 

Infancy, biologically speaking, is a period for parental care 
during which time systems of nervous connections, feelings and 
ideas are developed together through play in order that the nerve 
paths may be controlled in volitional or rational conduct.' With- 
out play man is inconceivable; play makes volition and rational 
living possible. There is no meaning to the phrase "mere play," 
for play is the most important activity in life. 

Play is nature's method of education. Whyl Because edu- 
cation, in its broadest sense, is identical with the process of 
living. More specifically, it is learning how to live through 
experience. But experience comes only as the result of activity, 
and play is the fundamental form of all developmental activity. 
It is spontaneous living. Out of the various reactions upon the 
environment that we call experience comes the development of 
the instincts and emotions and the experience that makes for 
knowledge, character and adjustment. 

Schools, books, libraries, laboratories and museums are only 
devices to give opportunities for activity. All these are worth- 
less and the teacher is impotent without the activity of the 
individual to be educated. And play, as has been said, is the 
primary form of this activity. 

So striking is the child's expression of his energies, so broad 
his curiosity and so intense his delight in his activities, that the 
m(mt conspicuous thing about him is his struggle to gain an 
education. And his struggle is rational. He is as much "inter- 
ested" in activities that develop his organic, nervous and char- 
acter powers as be is in getting information, and vice versa. 

The child wants a real education ; and he wants to get it in 
the only satisfactory way — just as the race got it, through ex- 
perience. For years educators have been going to the child with 
rn from & fortheomiDg volume 
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their "priceless products of racial experience," and the child 
has said (by his reactions) r "Go to, I don't want your canned 
goods. I want the fresh, juicy fruit of experience gained through 
my own activities" — and he pets it, though frequently it is of 
indifferent quality and often positively bad. 

In his play, which is his real life, the child educates himself, 
even without instruction or aid. The result, however, depends 
always upon the character of the activities, and this is deter- 
mined partly by the individual child's temperament, partly by 
his opportunities and largely by the example and leadership 
supplied in his environment. Through these forces come devel- 
opment, and character and ideals are formed. It is the duty of 
education as a social effort to feed the spontaneous life-hungers 
of the child with the wisdom of the race. Co-operation must 
be given that the play-Hfe may be broad, rich and wholesome. 
Hence, individual leadership is essential. 

Leadership means study, su^:estion, direction. It may mean 
control in which discipline in work and duty have a place; it 
never means mere domination. This co-operation and leadership 
in the child's struggle for activity, experience and self-expression, 
the Play School proposes to give completely. 

Kelation of Play and Work — Education 
Disagreement concerning these principles may arise through 
old misinterpretations and confused notions about the relation 
between play and work. The fact that the child must learn to 
work cannot be over-emphasized, for he has needs, supplied dur- 
ing the early years by the home, that later he must satisfy through 
work. Moreover, if he is to become an efficient social being, he 
must lenm to perform duties that frequently are not pleasant 
and his adjustment will be flexible and complete in proportion 
as he masters the essential culture of the race. Born into a 
complex social order that is the product of long ages of social 
evolution, he miLst not only learn to work but acquire the capacit.v 
to work accordinsr to the conditions of modern societ.v. 

The ability to -satisfy needs, to perform onerous duties and 
to ac'iuire culture demands thf capacity for loii^r-sustainod voli- 
tional effort under the control of an idea of need »t duty. This 
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is work in its developed form. This capacity to work is not 
achieved suddenly. It is an acquired trait. The infant has no 
capacity to work ; the capacity is acquired, in the normally devel- 
oped individual, during the period between birth and maturity.' 
It appears in late infancy and we exploit it in school by the 
sixth year. It develops very gradually up to the age of seven, 
more rapidly from seven to twelve, and increasingly fast during 
adolescence. 

The rise of the capacity for work is associated with and 
directly dependent upon a correlated and parallel development 
of (1) the power for volitional action in the plastic nervous 
system through the developmental stimulus of activity in play; 
(2) the development of the capacity for volitional attention 
through the exercise of reflex attention in the instinctively con- 
trolled activities of play; (3) the development of the capacity 
for sustained enthusiastic elfort through the exercise of the 
emotion of expectancy which holds attention in the emotion- 
suffused activities of play; and, finally, (4) the development of 
a moral sense of purpose or responsibility or ambition, which 
comes with a maturing of the social self. 

The growth of all these nervous and mental powers that 
make work poasible begins in the simple and instinctive activities 
of the infant which every one reci^nizes as play. The young 
child can be educated in no other way. But later the develop- 
ment may be continued either through play or work aa above 
defined, and it is just here that the confusion arises concerning 
the relationships of play and work in education. To anticipate 
my conclusions, play, because of its emotional accompaniment, 
is a more efficient developer of all the fundamental powers used 
in work than work itself. 

The child's activities develop progressively (1) in the mus- 
cular strength used, (2) in the variety, complexity, duration and 
co-ordination of movements, (3) in the number of instincts and 



' The roots of both play and work are present from the beginning. 
The at niggle to satisfy physical needs or escape discomforts expressed 
by vocal, facial and general bodily movements may be called the roots 
of work. The struggle to satisfy sense, nervous and mental needs or the 
spontaneous actions and reactions of adjustment may be called the roots 
of play. It is in these latter activities primarily that all the higher 
powers for work and play are developed. 
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desires and the form and intensity of their ezpreasitHi, (4) in 
the breadth of the associative proceflses used, and (5) in the 
span of sustained effort in the accotnptiaking of a desired end. 

Now, the activities exhibiting this progressive development 
may frequently be considered either play or mark according to 
the point of view. From the standpoint of the child, there are 
only two classes of activity : internally impelled activity, or play, 
and externally impelled activity, or work. Any activity from 
the child's standpoint, no matter what the powere used, the energy 
expended, or the duration of the effort, is t^y if it is internally 
impelled and satisfies the developing life-hungers and instincts of 
the age period. 

From the standpoint of the adult, or objectively considered, 
the activities of the child that are sustained and have a purpose 
or future aim are apt to be called work ; but, obviously, this is 
an interpretation of child-life in adult terms. The adult, if he 
is an efficient social being, must work and he must recreate. No 
such situation exists normally in child-life. The child gains his 
economic adjustment through the home. Hia play is both recre- 
ation and work and it is neither recreation or work: it is life. 
Before maturity his play activities are differentiated into the 
capacity for work and the need for recreation. The child's play 
is not recreation as usually understood and we cannot insist on 
that too strenuously. Play is the child's chief business in life. 
In these internally impelled activities he lives and learns how 
to live. In them he should gain his primary development and 
life adjustment. 

Play is as broad as the child's developing life. The activities 
frequently take forms that are not efficient from the adult or 
educational standpoint; but to identify the child's play with 
"fooling" or "futility" only, shows a twisted understanding of 
child nature that is a very subtle survival of medievalism in 
modern educational thought. This is exhibited in the shrinking 
from the idea of play as an educational force. 

There need be no quibbling about the fact that a high capacity 
for work can be developed, has been developed generally in the 
past through work, though the efficiency of the majority of indi- 
viduals developed by this method alone can be questioned. But 
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the essential point to be recognized is that, all through childhood, 
play is superior to work as a developer of the nervous and mental 
powers used in work because of its emotional content. Moreover, 
the degree of development of the power for work depends upon 
the breadth and richness of the play experience. 

Play is more intense, varied and of greater duration because 
of the sustaining power of enthusiasm which poetpones the onset 
of fatigue and reduces the consciousness of effort which charac- 
terizes the volitional attention of work." Therefore, as power 
is a product of activity, play is a better developer of nervous 
energy and volitional attention than work. It is essentially the 
developer of enthusiasm, which is the very essence of play. 

Enthusiasm is expectancy: the emotional side of the instinct 
of attention, long drawn-out or combined with the idea of an 
activity that will satisfy a hunger or developed desire. It is 
developed like any other capacity — through exercise in activities 
that feed the nervous and mental hungers and exercise the im- 
pulses characteristic of age periods. Enthusiasm is the spirit 
of healthy childhood. It carries the burden of sustained voli- 
tional effort until the capacity for sustained effort is established 
as a habit. 

Play, therefore, is a better developer than work of the whole 
work mechanism. It develops organic vitality, nervous energy 
and skill, interests, volitional attention and enthusiasm together, 
as a unified and efficient working whole. Work is less effective 
because it disassociates the development of the capacity for enthu- 
siasm from the development of the capacity for volitional effort 
and attention in realizing aims. 

The capacity to work, therefore, as a part of the capacity to 
live, is best developed in the child's natural life or play. It is 
developed only in a negative way when the child sits still and 
does things foreign to its nature in obedience to the commands 
of adults. Such lack of activity depresses vitality and inhibits 
the development of the nervous system, volitional enthusiasm, 
and experience. It is one of the several factors that have caused 
children to "forget how to play." 

The capacity to work from its simplest to its highest form 
is acquired most efficiently by living out in activity, broadly and 
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intpnsel\', the hungers and instincts characteristic of each agf 
period ; living them out in a social environment that supplies not 
only progressively greater opportunities for activity, experiencf 
and self-expression, but progressively preater opportunities for 
accomplishment under a leader who molds ideals, and under 
social contacts charged with emulation. By realizing a progres- 
sive series of aims in play, the child learns how to work and iu 
achieve life through irork. This is the law of child progress- 

If the capacity to work does not come out of these inspir- 
ations to live and work, nothing this side of a new ancestry* can 
give it. and the individual is a subject for an institution for the 
socially dependent. 

The developing work mechanism will he used in fulfilling 
social duties and obligations, when the social spirit in the child's 
instinctive loyalty, eo-operation, self-subordination and capacity 
for leadership is converted gradually into a consciousness of 
social relationships, interdependence and obligations. This can 
be accomplished through the socializing influence of a prc^ressive 
social experience under a leader who has in the background of 
his consciousness a social aim. 

Again, the work mechanism will be used in acquiring racial 
culture and a higher adjustment through the use of books when 
social experience and leaderahip bring a consciousness of their 
worth. This will come early in some, later in others, probably 
not at all in many, but until l>ooks are attached to the central 
and developing enthusiasms in life, as aids in living, they will 
not be used extensively by the masses. 

Vocational training and guidance are but a phase of this 
work-play programme and not the first or most important one. 
since a vocation is but one form of adult adjustment, arising 
out of the child's progressive adjustment. A vocation is an 
individual matter realized through living, and in this living the 
individual should develop an enthusiasm for life and work; 
should discover, under leadership, his individual capacities and 
attach the enthusiasm and the capacit.v to that specialized social 
thing, an occupation. 

Better educational results in general and a broader and 
higher capacity to work are secured by organizing the child's 
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netural self-sustaioiiig activities than by forcing upon him those 
foreign to his nature. To lay the foundation during childhood 
for efficient citizens and workers, the hunger for life, the power 
for sustained activity, the enthusiasm in doing and ideals in 
living must evolve together. 

This natural method of developing workers will produce, has 
always produced, citizens to whom work is "play" because it 
carries the euthusiasm of play. 

The difficulty in appreciating the law of learning how to 
work is the universal, thought-warping tendency of adults to 
interpret child-life in adult terms. The attitudes towards play 
and work need to be restated: (a) From an adult standpoint, 
play is a form of activity set over against the effort required by 
the driving necessities of adult needs ; (6) from the child's stand- 
point, play is living; work is effort that has no connection with 
instinctive or emotional tendencies; (c) from an educational 
standpoint, play is a developer of all the fundamental powers of 
the plastic growing organism-, work is an educational aim that 
is to be realized through living out interests characteristic of the 
several stages of child development until the work mechanism 
is established. 

The law, then, of the relations of play and work in education 
may be stated as follows : Play, as internally impelled activity 
is practically the only method of education during infancy; is 
the most efficient method all through childhood; retains a con- 
spicuous place during youth and even in adult life, as indicated 
by the modem attitude towards leisure time. Work, as externally 
impelled activity, has little place in the life of the infant, a 
subordinate though gradually developing place in the life of the 
child, but an increasingly important place during youth. 



Perfecting Suture through Leadership 
In many fields of human effort, notably in engineering and 
the production of domestic animals and plant forms, man has 
progressed by learning nature's laws and co-operating with 
nature or controlling and perfecting her processes. In education, 
man has neglected, even fought nature. 
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Thiti is shown most coDspieuousty in the traditional attitude 
towards play and the neglect of its physical, intellectual and 
moral meaning. Considered without traditional bias, education 
holds no antagonism between play as the living out of hungers 
and instincts, and work as a developing capacity for efficient 
living in a highly complex, specialized civilization. Such antag- 
onism is medieval and frequently carries with it a survival of 
asceticism. The traditional school evolved its organization for 
the convenience of the teacher in transmitting information to 
a physically passive child. Play frequently interfered with the 
teacher's programme, hence was interpreted as a product of the 
imps. Does not this attitude still survive T 

Because play has been despised, the programmes for moral 
education are weak and bloodless. Morals and character in child- 
life come out of living under jnfluences that mold associated 
ideals and instinctive ways of acting ; not out of drill in abstract 
precepts or in thinking about conduct disassociated from real 
conduct, however valuable the latter may be when supplementary' 
to the laboratorj' method, which is directed play. Ethical in- 
struction, to be dynamic, must be built on a broad foundation 
of instincts trained in play, under a leader who has the ethical 
aims and who will fix the ethical ideal. This is a practical pro- 
gramme for the masses. 

In the unnatural conflict between the mental and the physical, 
this bias in educational thought is even more apparent. The 
traditional school has dealt with one narrow phase of child 
nature. It still recognizes organic and nervous education with 
begrudging stinginess and is attempting to bolster the traditional 
pn^ramme with a "school hygiene" that, as a subatitute, is 
utterly futile. This superficial and unscientific attitude is car- 
ried over from a phase of philosophical speculation that has no 
place in education. Physical education is discussed as though 
it were a subject of study in the curriculum, instead of one atti- 
tude in considering the whole educational process, of which it 
18 the basic part. Physical education, as a special field of edu- 
cational effort, arose because of the twist in educational thought 
created by the rise of asceticism. It persists because of a sur- 
vival of asceticism. Because of this bias, the programmes for 
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physical education in most schools are pathetically superficial 
and the children show it. Vigorous, big muscle play is nature's 
method of physical education and bulks large in the efficient 
programme. 

So obsessed is our consciousness with the idea that education 
is something which comes from books, and so dominant has been 
the intellectual or cultural idea, that the masses of children are 
prevented from getting an educational experience. We insist 
that they shall master the tools of learning before they get any 
experience and then that they shall take it second-hand. At one 
extreme there develops a group of individuals having the capac- 
ity to acquire la^e masses of book-learning with a small foun- 
dation in practical experience; and at the other, a group who 
may or may not have had real experience, but who have a con- 
tempt for books and no realization of their value as essential 
aids in living or as sources of inspiration for a higher adjustment. 

Modern literature on teaching is strewn with the word "moti- 
vation." Every eflCort to find a "motive" for an activity or a 
subject of study is a search for its basis in a hunger or instinct 
which underlies the child's spontaneous life. This search repre- 
sents generally the attitude of the adult, with an adult's interest, 
trying to find some way of attaching that interest to the child's 
native tendencies. It illustrates the breadth of the psychic gap 
between the teacher and the child and the dominance of the 
attitude of teaching, rather than leading. 

Why not shift the problem from the organization of "sub- 
jects of study ' ' that are selected products of racial achievement, 
to the organization of the child's own spontaneous active life; 
from the attitude of t«aching primarily to that of leading (which 
includes teaching) T Why not abandon our indifference towards 
the child's play and recognize it as complete living, from his 
viewpoint, as well as the dominant source of all educational 
values t Why not put our aims and our specialized adult inter 
ests in the background of our consciousness and enter into the 
child's life from his point of view, meeting his hunger for life 
and his deure for leadership with the resources of the adult T 
In this way we can make his activities a source of inspiration 
to him and perfect their results from an educational standpoint. 
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Does not this attitude complete modern tendencies in educa- 
tional thought t Will it not make public education efficient for 
the masses T 

In this larger conception of education, leadership is the prime 
essential. Teaching is but a part of the leadership fop which 
the child's hunger is as conspicuous as bis hunger for education. 
He craves life intensely, but his imagination outruns his skill 
and judgment. His resources are limited ; his attention is fleet- 
ing; his enthusiasm breaks down. Re must have leadership if 
his activities are to be satisfying or educatioiuUly efficient. 
Though he rebels at domination, he constantly appeals for help 
in finding something to do and in achieving his desires; and, 
when leadership is given and accepted, he will sutoiit to endless 
direction, and, as age advances, to increasingly severe discipline. 
This is proven daily on the play field and in boys' and girls' 
clubs. 

By entering into the child's life, it is a simple matter to lead 
him so as to loop the cultural material of the race to his hungers 
and thus achieve results not possible under the subject-of-study 
teaching programme. That process is inverted. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that there are enormous variations in children 'g 
capacities for progress in various activities and in their suscepti- 
bility to su^estion. 

Here appears a danger. A vast difference exists between 
learning nature's laws in the development of child-life and co- 
operating with her or perfecting her processes through the child's 
susceptibility to leadership, and the skillful exploitation of that 
susceptibility to satisfy the vanity of parents or teachers whose 
minds are cataleptic under the obsession of some educational 
fetish. We are in some danger of entering into an age of child 
prodigies. 

Objections are raised that education is inefficient because it 
is made too easy. Signs of a reaction have appeared. Xow, 
whatever of justice there may be in criticisms of "teaching 
through play" no justice exists in criticism.^ of the leadership of 
piny. This leadership has its biological roots in the evolution 
of the inter- relationships between parent and child, and play is 
not "easy" in the sense of being devoid of effort or hardship. 
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Both the intensity and the duration of extreme effort in many 
forma of play activities are so striking that few adult activities 
can be compared with them. 

Play is interesting, but to interpret education as something 
uninteresting strikes the very nervous system of education with 
a palsy; and to say that because anything is interesting it is 
educationally undesirable is surely a survival of asceticism. We 
have failed in education because we have ignored play and 
divorced education from life. 

The dominance in education of the play motive, or real living 
in obedience to real present needs during child-life, does not 
mean that there shall be no discipline. Living is discipline. 
The child, like his ancestors from the beginning, is driven by 
hungers and controlled by instincts that are non-specific. His 
conduct is largely the product of experimental experience, which 
frequently causes pain as well as pleasure. So was the conduct 
of his ancestors. As a result of racial experimentation, the child 
is bom into a complex network of ways of acting, both good and 
bad. Lacking judgment and perspective, he is apt to imitate 
the bad examples in his social environment as well as the good, 
thus forming habits, ideals and character that are bad for bim 
and for society. To mold the ideals developing in the child's 
experience is the function of the parent and society's represent- 
ative of the parent, the leader or teacher. Discipline by adults, 
tike leadership, has its roots in the biological relationships of 
parent and child. 

Practically all the bad habits known to childhood and youth 
are the product of our neglect of this function of leadership. 
Vices develop in play. This is the negative argument for put- 
ting moral education on a laboratory basis of directed play. The 
danger here is that, with the prevalent notion about "teaching," 
the tendency will be to control the experimentations too strictly 
and to control ideals before there has been experience. 

To summarize, it would seem, therefore, that education will 
be efficient when we bring the resources of adults to aid the child 
in his struggle for activity, experience and self-expression and 
when adult leaders meet the child's hunger for guidance with 
the spirit of a superior playfellow and with the discipline of 
leadership. This the Play School proposes to do. 
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2. Social Progress and the School Organization 

While the Play School is primarily a product of child-study, 
it is also demanded by the new educational conditions attendant 
upon social progress. No phenomenon of our civilization ia more 
striking than the rise of modem industrialism, no force more 
potent in its influence on the home and child-life. 

In the past, the home was the center of life and experience. 
The majority of homes were not only the centers of family life, 
but they were industrial and social centers, furnishing lai^ 
opportunity for the child to see and participate in all the essen- 
tial human activities. The factory took from the home both the 
industrial occupation and the machinery of manufacture, with 
all their stimulus and opportunity for child activity. Hence, 
the function and the size of the home have contracted and with 
the contraction the function of the home as a social center has 
declined. Entertainments are sought outside in commercial 
amusement centers, with a further contraction of educational 
stimulus in the home. Moreover, the size of the family has de- 
creased, leaving children not only without generous opportunities 
for activity, but without even the stimulus of an adequate char- 
acter-building companionship. In a word, modem industrialism 
has squeezed the educational juice out of the home. 

And, if we are to believe social workers, the squeezing process 
will continue. Criticism that places on parents the blame for 
their failure to supply educational needs which the home sup- 
plied a generation ago, misses the mark. Speaking broadly, par- 
ents are helpless. Even the most earnest frequently find them- 
selves at their wits' end in trying to meet the life needs of their 
children. The masses have neither training for the problem, 
educational resources in the home, nor the financial ability to 
meet the need at home or in private enterprises. 

With the continued domination of industry over our social 
life, the home will probably be leas and less able to fill the educa- 
tional needs of the child and a greater gap between parental life 
and child life will develop. Adults must be specialists in order 
to be efficient and they must struggle for leisure in order to. have 
an}' degree of completeness in life. Both these conditions and 
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the habits of adnlt life (lowing out of them are forei^ to chilr) 
oature and life. So, if the influence of industrialism continues, 
the gap between the child and adult is bound to widen. Like 
all difEerentiations in the organic world, the greater the unlike- 
ness the greater will be the interdependence. The child is de- 
pendent upon adult resources and organizing skill in order that 
he may have life; and the adult, who is to be the product of 
this child-life, is dependent upon the child's living his complete 
life. The failure to supply that complete life gives us adults 
who are mere cogs in the wheel of a complex machine. This is 
the social educational situation even now. 

Instead of the home and its immediate environment supplying 
practically all the opportunities for the child's activities, exper- 
iences and expression, these functions are now divided among 
three institutions — the home, the school, and the play-center. 

The home is still the ccnt«r of domestic life, though even in 
the best homes it is greatly narrowed in its educational possi- 
bilities. Ikfany homes are merely places in which to sleep and 
eat. Though they still have great educational influence, their 
educational resources are practically nil. 

The school has absorbed an increasing amount of the child's 
time, but it has not, except in a few cases and in a limited way, 
even attempted to supply what has been eliminated from child- 
life by modem social changes. As a prominent educator puts 
it: a generation ago, a boy had three months' schooling and nine 
months in which to get an education; now he has nine months' 
schooling and three months in which to gain an education. Ac- 
tually, the situation is even worse; since during the three months 
he has few opportunities for activities that educate. 

The public playground is coming to fill the need for educa- 
tional activity and experience otherwise limited by a physical 
environment that is unnatural, and a social one that is complex 
and specialized. At present, most playgrounds are inefficient, 
because of public ignorance as to their functions and the preva- 
lence of poorly trained directors. 

The public playground is a child's community social center 
and it should supply and does now supply, under expert play 
directors, not only the space, equipment and companionship 
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which are beyond the economic and social resources of the home, 
but the adult leadership that is essential. 

Experience has shown that leadership is the first essential of 
a successful playground, for three groups of reasons : 

1. The playground is a denocratic institution open to all 
children ; hence, unless directed, apt to be dominated by the bully 
or the tough gang. It concentrates the bad manners, antagon- 
isms and vices of children ; hence it is apt to be a breeding place 
for evil unless in charge of a director who is trained to convert 
these very tendencies into sources of moral discipline. 

2. The playground brings together a large miscellaneous 
group of children of different ages, temperaments, social train- 
ing, and habits of play. This makes the play organization com- 
plex and beyond the democratic organizing power or self-control 
of children. The play breaks down without the superior skill 
and control of the adult leader who may. by bridging the diffi- 
culties of organization, make the playground the most efRcient 
agency in existinee for training in democratic citizenship. 

3. The playground is an institutional center for child-life: 
a substitute for certain educational functions of the home, which 
the home can no longer perform adequately. The super^-ision 
formerly supplied by the parents in activities in which they 
were experts can no longer be supplied in the new activities. 
Pew parents can be experts in child nature or the technique of 
H vast variety of activities that satisfy the progressive educa- 
tional needs of children. This function must be taken over in 
its large and difBcnlt phases by the professionally trained leader. 
Kis influence should radiate from his center of business into the 
surrounding community, the home, and the school. Since the 
playground is a laboratory of conduct and its activities are the 
foundation for a modern democratic system of moral education, 
the director becomes the main influence for efficiency in this 
highest phase of education. 

As the home approaches the apartment type and the family 
the one-child type, under the pressure of modern social conditions, 
the relative importance of the play-center and school increases. 

In this social situation child welfare requires a new spirit 
and a new organization of the school and playground. Both 
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are extra-bome institutional centers of child-life and both exhibit 
the inefficiency of an incomplete organization 

As the playground is a center of life and education organ- 
ized from the child's standpoint, and the school is a center of 
child experience and education organized from society's stand- 
point, the two institutions should be combined to unite the two 
points of view, and unify the child's educational experience. It 
is not sufficient that a playground space be added to the school 
or that a group of manual or other activities be added to the 
games of the playground. The play center and the school center 
mvst become one in spirit, aim and organization. 

A triangular division of child-life under three classes of 
institutions and the dual organization of extra-home activities 
are inefficient, not only educationally, but administratively. Ex- 
perience has shown that children in cities will not or cannot go 
more than one-quarter or one-half mile to a play -center. There- 
fore, the provision of adequate playgrounds within reach of everj' 
city child, and the organization of a staff of leaders, under some 
municipal administrative body apart from the Board of Edu- 
cation, puts a double burden upon the taxpayers. 

So far as the small town and country are concerned, few 
would surest, after the recent campaign for a wider use of the 
school plant, that a play-center should be located anywhere except 
at the school ; still, where they have been so located, the functions 
of the play-center and the functions of the school have not been 
identified. 

The public school is the institution concerned with the edu- 
cation of the child ; it must provide all his extra-home educational 
activities if its functions are to be efficiently realized. As indi- 
cated before, this is a different problem from the recreation of 
the adult. 

New Educational Movements and the Play School Idea 
Social progress has changed not only the relationships be- 
tween the home and the play center and the school, but it has 
brought a new social conscience concerning education. We are 
in a period of educational discontent, restlessness and experi- 
mentation — a part of the general social discontent. Every man 
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who thinks and who is sensitive to the spirit of the time reacts 
upon the educational situation and usually has some "new" 
idea or variation of the educational programme. Several new 
types of school and a generous number of new educational efforts, 
both without and within the public school system, have been 
organized and promoted sufficiently to attract pnblic notice. 

Of the new types of school one or two are significant. First, 
there is the vacation school, which is successful from the stand- 
point of child welfare and child interest. But it is simply a 
recognition of the fact that the child's education is going on 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year and that the school 
must replace the home and community in supplying opportunity 
for experience. 

Then there are the open-air schools, which have proved that 
our "model" ventilating schemes are delusions and that the most 
rational way to ventilate a school is to do away with most of the 
school walls. Now we are about to see the time-worn school idea 
run its vicious circle again. "Adequate provision" is to be made 
for children "needing" the fresh-air school. So (according to 
the programme) masses of children will be kept indoors to be 
devitalized and subjected to a string of diseases with their train 
of adult weaknesses, while the tubercular and the anaemic will 
have the privilege {until they get well) of the only type of school 
any child ought to have. 

Ayers says that the open-air school will take its place in the 
history of education as marking one long step toward that school 
system of the future in which the child will not have to be either 
feeble-minded or delinquent or truant or tubercular in order to 
enjoy the best and fullest sorts of educational opportunity. Even 
in the colder sections of the country and during the severest 
winters, children can be made comfortable in the open air most 
of the day and for most of their activities. Until thi.s common- 
sense standard is realized, school hygiene will progress with one 
leg paralyzed. 

Significant for the future of the open-air school is the wide- 
spread rebellion among parents against putting their children 
in the public schools because they "will Ik* shut indoors" or be- 
cause they are "never well." Naturally, n large number of 
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private outdoor schoob are catering to this sentimetit. Closely 
associated is the organization of country day schools, such aa 
exist in Buffalo and Minneapolis, indicating that well-to-do par- 
enta are willing to pay high rates of tuition to have their boys 
go to the country each day. 

Several new movements are strikingly aignificant of the trend 
in educational organization. Most of these are focused on the 
adolescent, yet the principles involved and their solution extend 
into the pre-adolescent period. Conspicuous among these move- 
ments is that of the Boy Scouts, with its highly elaborated pro- 
gramme of activites and honors for achievements. This organiz- 
ation and that of the Campfire Qirls are phases of the great 
movement for directed play and leisure time. They have arisen 
and attracted public attention because of the widespread feeling 
that masses of children are growing up incapable, resoureeless, 
and irresponsible. Hence the new devotion to a programme for 
achievement as a means of character development. 

The Junior Republic, boys' cities, civic activities and respons- 
ibilities for boys, all indicate the rising social consciousness that 
children have their own sense of values and responsibility. This 
sense is just beginning to be organized for educational purposes. 
Increasingly as the years progress, the imagination is stirred by 
the relationship between approaching adulthood and the adult's 
activities. Since the results depend upon leadership, we have a 
host of social problems rising out of our past neglect. 

Some of the "new schools," however, in which "real work" 
is the central idea of the programme, have failed to achieve their 
ideals because the programmes are based on ignorance of child 
nature or on the old notions of play or "work" that is a mere 
imitation of specialized adult occupations. Where these efforts 
hove succeeded, especially for the younger children, leaders have 
organized "play" instead of "work," without knowing it. 

The gardening movement, geography excursions, and the shift 
in nature study from that of plucked and dissected symbols to 
a study of nature in action — changing, growing, eating, repro- 
ducing, struggling nature with all its vital human relationships — 
all these activities emphasize the fact that "learning" must be 
a part of life and built on vitalizing, mind-filling experience. 
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The focal point of thought in these movements drifts toward 
the -organization of the child's ivhole life-experience on a con- 
crete laboratory basis. It involves a recognition of child capac- 
ities and needs pre^'io^laly furnished in natural contacts with a 
simple adult life now passed away. 

Vocational training and guidance are receiving their empha- 
sis. Adjustment for the masses is the aim. but vocational ad- 
justment is only one phase of life — the adjustment of the adult. 
Avocational or recreational adjustment, social adjustment, citi- 
zenship adjustment and domestic adjustment are co-ordinate, 
and they all depend upon the developmental or educational ad- 
justment during the years of gron^th. Obviously shallow is a 
vocational training and guidance that is not based on educational 
provisions that allow the child all his early years for enthusiastic 
living and achieving until the work mechanism is established 
and talents, interests, or capacities are developed; and until 
expert leaders who are guiding this living process may discover 
individual tendencies and adaptabilities. Furthermore, a voca- 
tional training that is not based on organic, nervous, intellectual 
and moral development and that is not co-ordinated with a social 
and recreative adjustment and a preparation for citizenship and 
domestic life adjustment, is bound to produce workers that are 
but inflexible cogs in the wheel of a gigantic machine which will 
inhibit both individual and social progress. 

The new efforts for backward and exceptional children reveal 
the recognition of the fact that our wonderful school mechanism 
has failed in results for great masses of children. The conscious- 
ness is growing that the universal "child" when differentiated 
into individuals is as variable as the number of children and 
that each must be educated in a variable and adaptable pro- 
gramme. This is perfectly practical when activities rather than 
subjects of study are organized. 

The campaign for school hygiene has become almost hj'sterical. 
Accumulating evidence has shown the physical, mental and moral 
effects of long hours, confinement and over-pressure in mental 
work. Xevertheles.'i. there is a demand for a broader manual 
trainiufj;, a larijei' nature-study, a fuller "physical education" 
and an efiicieiit moral education^iill interpreted a.s "subjects of 
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study" and added to the old subjects; together with oew phases 
of the arts, sciences and literature pushed by a variety o£ indi- 
viduals from the viewpoint of their own adult s;>ecialized in- 
terests. 

Consequently, school hygiene will come out of the same door 
wherein it entered, so far as its larger functions are concerned, 
unless child-life is put squarely on its two hygienic legs in school 
organization: the one, an open-air life; and the other, a pro- 
gramme of activities instead of subjects of study. 

Our educational fetish, the three R's, blocks the way. Cer- 
tainly children must acquire the tools of a cultural adjustment; 
but is the learning to read and write and count at an early age 
more sacred than the health of our children and an enthusiasm 
in life that gives capacity to live and work efficiently T At pres- 
ent, the danger is that the fetish will be imposed at five or even 
four years of age and some few children are able to learn to 
read and write during these tender years, for the edification of 
ambitious teachers and vain parents. The point is not what 
some children can do, nor that they should not learn these essen- 
tials of a cultural adjustment during childhood. It is that to 
make reading and writing a requirement to which all other 
activities are subordinated, say up to the child's ninth year, is 
insupportable from a broad educational standpoint. 

The time has come when men are beginning to realize that 
the stifling of the child's developing enthusiasms in life through 
a back-warping, chest-cramping, nerve-breaking, mind-deadening 
desk and schoolroom programme of "studies" is as cruel as the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

The tendencies noted point to the solution. All the vital 
special desires in education can be met — the overcrowding elimi- 
nated, the programme increased to eight, ten, or twelve hours a 
day and through three hundred and sixty-flve days in the year, 
the present injury to health replaced by a positive construction 
of vital and nervous powers of which health is an index, moral 
education placed squarely on a laboratory basis, with each child 
treated as an individual as well as a creature to be socialized, and 
the "learning" increased both in quantity and quality — by rein- 
terpreting the school as an open-air, educationally fused play 
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and school center; and by shifting the emphasis in the school 
programme from subjects of study to the organization of activ- 
ities which evolve with the aid of leadership into specialized, 
adult interests. 

This solution, as indicated by the effect of recent social 
changes on educational practice, is also demanded by the aocisl 
changes to come. Society has reached the age of Hmnan Engi- 
neering, with child education as its foundation. The knowledge 
and skill are at hand. In the past, man's human engineering 
efforts were confined to correction and cure; medicine was the 
dominant human engineering science. In recent years we have 
learned how to prevent many individual and social ills. The 
sciences of prevention are now dominant and "hygiene" is in 
the air. But a new thought is already here — constrictive effort. 
Social correction and medicine are still advancing, prevention 
ia commanding public opinion, but both are more or less futile 
without a foundation of constructive engineering. And educa- 
tion is the core of all constructive engineering which deala with 
the individual. 

Education is now the dominant science, the source of appeal 
in all social effort, as well as in the efficient adjustment of the 
individual. Of the three forces determining what any individual 
shall be at maturity — heredity, activity, and environment — with 
the three corresponding sciences — eugenics, education, and social 
economy — activity alone is the source of power in the individual 
after birth. The environment sets conditions for activity, there- 
fore influences result; but activity itself is the developer of all 
power, and education the science of constructive effort with the 
individual. Old, neglected, despised Education has become the 
new inspiration in Human Engineering. 

Even the universities feel the new responsibility of education, 
and schools of education are arising, still dominated by the old 
narrow ideas of education as an intellectual process, but destined 
to fulfill their real function : producing engineers of child-life 
and child adjustment to meet the requirements of an advancing 
civilization. This is the hope for democracy and civilization. 
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3. Tht Play School a Reinterpreted School 
The Play School is proposed as the next step in the evolution 
of the elementary school. (1) It is suggested as the extra-home 
institutional center of child-life in which the school and the play- 
ground are educationally fused and their aims identified; and 
where the child's whole daily active life, not supervised by the 
parents, shall be spent, through the entire year from early in- 
fancy until the capacity to work consciously for adjustment has 
been established. (2) It is proposed as a center in which chil- 
dren shall learn to live and to work with enthusiasm, by living 
completely in their activities which include the whole physical 
and social environment and are organized to satisfy fully the 
child's hungers for experience and self expression. (3) It is 
proposed as a center for complete leadership, where the interest 
is centered in the child, not in subjects of study. 

The aims of the Play School may be summarized as follows : 

1. To organize the opportunity for a complete play-life in 
order that the child may develop his powers, learn the meaning 
of bis environment and discover himself. 

2. To furnish leadership for the fundamental activities in 
order that organic, nervous and volitional powers for activity 
with enthusiasm and the capacity for work may be established. 

3. To connect the play tendencies and interests with materials 
for activity that will feed and develop stable interests ; and then 
connect these interests with the resources of sociey, especially 
literature. 

4. To secure close observation, ,clear thinking, skilled exe- 
cution and free linguistic expression in connection with all 
activities. 

5. To mold the instinctive and emotional reactions in all 
activities in order that sound moral habits, moral judgment and 
social ideals may be established and come to control all developing 
powers for complete adult adjustment. 

D. The Problem and Analysis op Activities 
The proposal to organize activities instead of subjects of study 
shifts the practical problem in education to the study of activities 
and the educational leadership of these activities. 
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Educators have been devoted to the investigatioQ of methods 
of teaching special subjects of study. They ha%'e spent relatively 
little time in studying the nature or the function of the child's 
spontaneous life activities and the relation of these activities to 
his development — orfranic, nervous, intellectual and moral — ot- 
to his adjustment. Leadership in the organizatioH of activities 
requires a knouhdge anil skill that makes the organized activities 
as natural as the vHorgauized. but more certain of education^ 
results. 

The child's activities may be studied from many standpoints, 
of which the following are examples : 

1. From the ataodimint of the motoi-meehaiiism used — 

The locomotor, or big-muscle mechanism, 
The manual, or small-muscle mechanism. 
The vocal and linguistic mechanism. 
The sense- attention mechanism, etc. 

2. From the standpoint of the regulating process involved — 

The instinctive and emotional processes. 
The intellectual processes. 

3. From the standpoint of the initial sources of the activities — 

(a) The hungers; organic hungers and needs for food, and the 

psvcho-motor hungers for aetivitf, experience, and ex- 
pression, or 

(b) The stimuli of sense situations. 

4. From tbe standpoint of the genesis of the form of activities with 

interests, motives, beliefs, habits — 
The hungers, 
The instincts, 
Experience as a result of reactions upon environmental situations. 

Conscious judgment. 

values of the 

(a) For tho development of the organism — 

Organic development with a system of habits. 
Nervous development with a system of habits, 
Intinctive and emotional development with a system of 

habits. 
Intellectual development with a svsleni of habits and 
ideas, and 
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(6) For the adjustment of the organism to phases of racial 
aetivily and culture — 
Economic, or vocational adjustment, 
Recreative, or avocational ailjuatmont, 
Fellowship adjustment, 
Citixeaship adjustment, 
Domestic adjustment. 

. From the standpoint of a practical educational teaderahip of the activ- 
ities for complete child living. 



All these poiots of view are important in the investigation of 
activity and in the training of the leader or teacher, but for the 
practical problemB of educational leadership the last point of 
view is essential and may include all others. It is distinctly the 
leader's or teacher's viewpoint. It demands a classification of 
the child's activities that gives the more or less distinct but 
natural phases of his complete active life; and that makes tt 
possible to administer his complete living. This classification is 
essential further as a basis for the organization of a progressive 
educational "curriculum" of activities: 

Ist. That will use all the mechanisms and regulating pro- 
cesses. 

2nd. That will feed all the hungers, provide for reactions 
upon the whole environment and give opportunity for full ex- 
pression of all valuable budding interests. 

3rd. That will hold true all through childhood, tending to 
evolve naturally into the racial forms of activity, and 

4th. That will give all the educational values. 

All those demands seem to be realized tentatively in the fol- 
lowing classification : (a) Big-muscle activities ; (b) manipulat- 
ing and manual activities; (c) environmental and nature activ- 
ity; {d) dramatic activities; (c) rhythmic and musical activities; 
if) social activities; {g) vocal and linguistic activities; and (ft) 
economic activities. 



Description of the Activities 
A description of each of these groups of activities will make 
its educational meaning and the whole classifieation clear. No 
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significance, except one of convenience in deseription. is attache<l 
to the order of the groups as given. 

It will be obaen-ed that the activities in each gronp bexin 
early and continue through childhood; that they arise out of 
some hunger, instinct or innate capacity in human nature ; that 
these same traits have iiivcn rise to some phase of racial life or 
culture ; and that each group has some special value in the devel- 
opment and adjustment of the child. 

The Biff-Muscle activitirs are fundamental to all the activ- 
ities. They arise out of the primary hungers for activity; begin 
in the random movements of the infant; develop through the 
various stages of locomotion and diverge during childhood under 
the influence of special instincts into such special forms as g>'m- 
nastics, games, dancing and athletics. 

1. Gymnastic Plays arise from the self-testing impulse. They 
are personal motor achievement plan's and express the enthusiasm 
for self-reali7^tion. 

2. The Dancing activities add pleasure in rhythm. They 
begin in spontaneous forms and take on traditional forms through 
imitation, developing the sense of rh^'thm as well as the capacity 
for artistic expression in body movements. They also have deep 
social meanings and intluences. especially during the adolewent 
years. 

3. Oames and Athletics arise from the hunting and self- 
protecting instincts and from the gregarious, egoistic and fight- 
ing instincts which find expression in rivalry, and which have 
been such powerful forces in the rise of civilization. These 
instincts develop progressively in games of fleeing, chasing, 
hiding, seeking, capturing and escaping, and later, team games 
of conqiiest. 

These big-muscle activities are the developers of the organic 
powers and the fundamental nervous powers; i.e.. they are the 
educational source of vigor, resistance to disease and general 
nervous vitality and skill. They lay the foundation in the adult 
for the capacity to labor. They establish wholesome forms of 
recreation. While regarded usually as mere muscular exercises 
or "pastimes." these activities, especially the games, carrif the 
discipline of the racially old instincts at the foundation of chai-- 
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acter, and are therefore primarily instinct educators and funda- 
mental in their influence on character development. They carry 
the "social spirit" and discipline the social instincts, emotions, 
and enthusiasm. Hence in the education of children they must 
be given a large place end be ^ided carefully as the most 
important laboratory activities in the moral phase of education. 

The Manipulating and Manual Activities arise out of the 
manipulating impulse which satisfies the himgers for activity and 
sense experience. Gradually, under the influence of the "con- 
structive" impulse, imitation and self-expression, the various 
manual activities arise. These tendencies in human nature, cou- 
pled with needs for food, protection and expression, have devel- 
oped the industrial enterprises and graphic arts of man. In 
the child they begin in general manipulation, expanding along 
the lines of construction with blocks and miscellaneous materials ; 
modeling, scribbling, drawing, coloring; and then construction 
with tools in paper, wood, stone and iron, and in plastic materials, 
textiles, foods, etc. When the child expresses esthetic feelings 
and ideas in these activities the manual arts appear. This manip- 
ulating impulse, combined with the social, gives a large number 
of plays and games. Each of these tendencies is represented in 
the complex occupations, crafts, arts, modes of expression and 
recreations of the adult. They give the spontaneous beginnings 
of activities which, when developed, include a large part of 
applied science. 

Under leadership the values of these activities in the develop- 
ment of nervous powers for manual skill, in the ability to think 
in mechanical terms and to design and execute, in the expression 
of esthetic ideas and the development of esthetic feelings and in 
the discipline of elemental traits of character, are well recognized. 
As Dewey showed, they may be organized to unite the individual's 
social feelings and thoughts with the industrial problems of the 
race. For the masses they underlie economic adjustment and 
industrial adaptability. They are important for the nervous, 
moral and esthetic stability of the non-industrial classes. 

Leadership in these activities is needed from infancy to 
maturity, first for cultural education, tfaen for vocational and 
recreative results. In this leadership, the ages between seven 
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and ten — the critical, yet most neglected years — when impnlHe 
and skill are furthest apart, need special attention. 

Environmental and Nature Activities fall into two related 
classes: (1) excursions and (2) nature experimentations. The 
instincts that have led to the world's exploration and to the 
development of the natural and physical sciences are here ex- 



(1) The excursions arise from the exploring, foraging and 
migratory instincts and arouse great enthusiasm. They begin 
with the creeping of the infant and continue all through environ- 
mental activities of later years. These excursions give some of 
the organic and nervous values of big-muscle activities; tbey 
develop the self-preserving instincts and powers; they give the 
opportunities for observation, the collection of information, and 
the satisfaction of curiosity concerning nature and civics. Lead- 
ership easily perfects the educational values in the spontaneous 
tendencies to these activities, as indicated in the following sug- 
gestions which grade naturally by age periods. 

For the little children, short trips give opportunities for 
broader "free play" activities in the environment, for a larger 
sense experience, for collections, for learning the names of nat- 
ural objects, for simple observational games and for instruction 
concerning things which catch the attention. 

For the larger children excursions cover the three ideas of 
adventure, nature observation and civic observation as follows: 
(a) half-day "hikes" or week-end camping trips, including out- 
ing or "scouting" arts; (b) trips to the fields, woods, and bodies 
of water, or to farms, or to plant or animal experimental stations 
with observations on the geographical features, on plants and 
animals and their breeding processes with collections, maps. etc. ; 
(c) trips to industrial and commercial institutions, to historic 
places, to civic institutions and centers, to public-service centers, 
etc., each with investigations. From these natural activities the 
larger gec^aphy expands. 

(2) The second half of the environmental and Nature activ- 
ities, natitre experimentations, arise from curiosity about nature 
and the experimental manipulation of natural forces. They fall 
into three groups : 
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(a) There is playing and experimenting with physical 
nature:* namely, playing with water, air, heat, mechanical de- 
vices, sound, light and electricity. These activities begin in the 
same manipulating tendencies that are the foundation of the 
manual activities, but diverge under the control of different 
instincts. They grade naturally by age periods and through 
leadership develop problems in physics. 

(b) Tfaere is playing and experimenting with animals; 
namely, playing with pets; feeding and caring for animals; 
training them, capturing, raising and taming wild animals; 
breeding animals, etc. 

(c) There is playing and experimenting with plant nature; 
namely, planting, raising and caring for plants and Sowers; 
experimental gardening to find out what nature wiU do and also 
for the economic value of the produce. 

These two latter groups of nature activities with the field 
observation and collections give all the essential elements in the 
relations of plants and animals to the life of man, and give, 
through leadership, the natural basis and enthusiastic interest 
in the problem of nature study and "civic biology." 

• The content of these phi'sical experimeotal playa will be better 
illDstrated by the followiag outline: 

Water — Playing with water, pouring, wading, splasbing, watching 

objects in water, throwing objects into water, building dams and water 
wheels, watching the action of water on land, "erosion models," etc., 
which develop problems in fluids. 

Air — Playing with air, sail -boats, kites, windmills, aeroplanes, which 
develop problems in air pressure, air currents, wind, temperature, humid- 
ity, rainfall, etc. 

Heat — Watching fire, making flres, observing friction and heat, play- 
ing with toy steam engines, thermometers, which develop problems in 
heat, combustion, expansion and contraction and other effects of beat. 

Mechanical Devices — Playing with hoops, tops, pulleys, wheels, toy 
machines, gyroscopes, pendulums, levers, watching thrown objects, balanc- 
ing objects, etc., which develop problems in motor dynamics. 

Sound — -Vocalization, beating and drumming, blowing on toy instri 
ments, "listening to shells," speaking-tubes and telephones, experiment 
ina; with conduction through air, water and timbers, with vibrating bodiet 
ecnoes, etc., which develop problems in vibration, noises, tones, music, et< 

Light — Playing with reflectors, mirrors, prisms, lenses, water refrac- 
tion, glasses, telescopes, which develop problems in light, color, optics, 
time, etc. 

Electricity — Eiperimenting and playing with magnets, batteries, induc- 
tion coils, telephones, telegraph instruments, dynamos, electric motors, 
electric lights, etc., which present problems in electrodynamics. 
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The specialized sciences have no place in child life. These 
nature activities give what is natural to child life and interest, 
and lay the foundation for a more advanced study later. 

Dramatic Activities arise out of the imitative and dramatic 
tendencies and the hungers to experience the form and content 
of conduct and express environmental situations. Id the adult 
these tendencies and hungers have developed the dramatic arts. 
In the little child dramatization intensifies ideas and bears the 
same relationship to an appreciation of conduct that manipula- 
tion bears to knowledge of physical nature. The child interprets 
conduct through his own motor activities and later expresses an 
ideal. In all classes of children these activities grip the imagi- 
nation. They correlate and give added zest to other phases of 
activity. Under leadership they plant rich associations that give 
immediate educational values and help develop the capacity for 
some of the higher recreative arts in the adult. 

Leadership for the little children should supply opportunities 
for a broad range of imitative dramatization of single, social, 
and environmental situations. For the larger children, leader- 
ship should be given in the dramatization of social situations, 
in the construction of plots from stories and history, in the use 
and adaptation of plays and in the development of simple page- 
ants. These latter forms of dramatization will lead towards the 
celebration of holidays. 

Rhythmic and Musical Activities arise out of vocal and man- 
ual experimentations and the pleasures derived from rhythm, 
tone, and melody. These pleasures with their emotional relation- 
ships have created the musical arts of man. In the child, rhyth- 
mic and musical activities begin in crude vocalization, bodily 
movements, and drummings and develop through various stages 
of complexity. There are (1) bodily rhythms, as running, stamp- 
ing, marching, skipping, etc., up to dancing; (2) vocal rhj-thros 
and tones, as counting, repeating sounds and tones, up to poetry 
and singing; (3) drummings and beatings with sticks, fingers 
or cans, picking sounds on strings and blowing sounds on bottles 
or shells, up to the use of drums, cymbals and string or wind 
instruments. 
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These are all music activities to the child, but the music of 
the race is highly evolved, aod it has a complex writtfio language. 
It is a simple matter to organize the musical activities charac- 
teristic of each age period, but the transition to the musical activ- 
ities of the racial type or to an appreciation of these is achieved 
for the masses only through a broad association or skilled leader- 
ship. Individuals differ enormously in musical capacities. All 
childreD should have their musical impulses developed to the 
point of adjustment in the community social recreative life. 

In the transition three methods of leadership or instruction 
nre possible: (1) The natural musical activities of the child may 
be organized and led into the racial type; (2) the gap may be 
bridged through play methods of instruction; or (3) music may 
be interpreted as a formal subject of study that can be taught 
only by formal methods under the discipline of instruction. The 
last is the traditional method and essential for any advanced 
skill. The second method secures results especially with the 
little children. The first method is used frequently in boys' clubs 
and in the oi^anization of children's orchestras.' It has been 
highly refined on one side for training in rhythm by Dalcrozc* 
This method has back of it the power of instinct, it opens the 
channels of natural development to leadership, it can be supple- 
mented by all other methods as desired. 

Social Artitities arise out of the social instincts and hungers. 
These instincts have amalgamated all human instincts for the 
development of society. Their expression in the child gives social 
experience and they frequently take the form of experimentation 
with human nature. 

The play school is a child's social center. In addition to the 
social life involved in each group of activities, there is a general 
social life and spirit. All the social relationships of the special 
activities are looped up in this larger social unity. It involves 
all human relationships in the school and it radiates into the 
social environment and the home. In these social activities are 
expressed all the impulses of developing human nature in social 
relationships. Social attitudes, habits of speech and manner of 

8 See Dykema, in Chubb, Festivah and Flay» in School and Ehetchere. 
• Sadler, M. E., The Eurhnthmiei of Dalcroze. 
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address are developed which contain many inconsistencies and 
eontliets and which change in emphasis and importance by age 
perio<ls. biit fiise gradually into a system of wa>-s of acting that 
determines the adult's social adjustment. In addition, there are 
the developing ideas and habits in the relationship of boys and 
irirls that differentiate during the adolescent years into sex habits 
and ideals and lay the foundation for adult domestic adjustment. 
Therefore in the general social life of the Play School and in 
the social life connected with each special group of activity con- 
duct must be guided by each leader according to accepted social 
standards of individual and group fair-play, good humor, cour- 
tesy, justice and common sense, yet ideal social relationships. 
The foundation for social and citizenship adjustment, sex hygiene 
and domestic adjustment must be established in this leadership. 

A special social hour should be organized to co-ordinate the 
social side of the activities and to give the opportunity for 
establishing democratic ideals. From this the leadership should 
extend to the spontaneous group organizations in and out of the 
Play School. 

Vocal and Liiigiiislic Activities arise from the vocalizing and 
communicative instincts. These instincts are the primary ele- 
ments in the evolution of the languages and the literatures of 
the world. In the child, these activities begin in vocalization 
and develop through imitation and the need for communication 
into the vernacular. 

Linguistic activities are associated with each group of activ' 
ities. The child tends to vocalize his thoughts and feelings. He 
is the great questioner. Conversations arise. Thus he develops 
language as a tool and elaborates a system of ideas. Both these 
tendencies should be perfected through leadership. Language 
is the tool of knowledge and rational adjustment. Conversation 
consciously developed through sympathy or elicited and directed 
is the method that gives progress in language power, thought 
and systematic information, and carries with it the living motive. 

Ill the activities intiTests develop that, under leadership, are 
('\|in-sscd in II jirra fives jind di.scussions. and these are the oppor- 
tunities I'or mind ■' f<Ttili;;iitinn," as well ns the clevntion of es- 
pi'i-iiTii-i's In tilt' li'vi'l of gfiieral ideas and coiiwious understand- 
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ings. These conversations are also distinctly language lessons 
and should be guided carefully as such. 

With the development of the activities and interest under 
leadership, the need arises for a written language and it should 
be taught at this time. When gained as a tool, it should be used, 
not in reading tinrelated stuff, but in connection with the activ- 
ities as a source of information, and as a real phase of living. 

For the little children, story-telling of a rational kind should 
have a prominent place and later this function should become 
supplementary in helping the individual select stories to read 
that are adapted to his needs. It has been demonstrated that 
leadership will bring children to the realization that there is a 
literature to cover each interest and satisfy each desire in life. 

Number, for the child, is a linguistic activity. It should be 
developed in connection with his games and later manual and 
environmental activities. 

The absorption of a foreign tongue, naturally by its use in 
play, is another phase of these linguistic activities, and when the 
environment makes it desirable can be easily brought about. 

Economic Activities arise out of organic hungers, the acquis- 
itive impulse and economic needs and desires. The child is de- 
pendent and gains his economic adjustment through the family, 
but the necessity of labor to produce wealth and of paying others 
for wealth desired is ever present, and frequently arouses eco- 
nomic activities which need guidance. So leadership should be 
given in earning money by service or effort that produces eco- 
nomic values. The organization of vacant-lot gardens and leader- 
ship in marketing produce is important. The opportunities for 
house and yard repairs at home and in the neighborhood need 
leadership. Taking contracts, with the figuring of materials, cost 
and profits, are frequently possible even among children. Bank- 
ing, the use of the United States postal savings depositories, and 
personal bookkeeping are phases of these activities. The drama- 
tization of store and house with buying and selling familiarizes 
the child with the social fornLS of exchange. 
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Summary 
If the analysis of the several classes of activities as given is 
practically correct, then we have a natural grouping of child 
activities susceptible of practical organization and administration 
for efScicnt educational results when considered from any stand- 
point of educational theory or practice. Criticism and continued 
experience will doubtless dictate some changes, but the classi- 
fication shows at least the possibility of oi^anizing several groups 
of activities: 

(1) That include all the spontaneous and traditional tenden- 
cies in child life; 

(2) That express, in child form, the human tendencies that 
have created civilization; 

(3) That retain in natural and related forms the germs and 
expanding lines of every subject of interest that has arisen with 
adult civilization; 

(4) That give the opportunity for so directing the child's 
living forces that he will expand naturally according to his 
capacities into an inheritance of some part of the race achieve- 
ments; 

(5) That meet the demands of every aim of education 
whether of development or adjustment, and therefore that relate 
the claims of physical, moral, vocational and cultural education. 

(6) That simplify the problem of co-operation between the 
play-school center and the home; 

(7) That present the basis for a school programme which will 
not devitalize children who are subjected to three or four hours 
of it, and may be extended to the whole waking life for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, making every child 
physically, intellectually, and morally stronger. 
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THE SUMMER DEMONSTRATION 

The summer demonstratioD of the Play School was held in 
the eucalyptus grove west of the cinder track on the campus of 
the University of California. Opening June 23 and closing 
August 2, it lasted six weeks corresponding to the summer session 
of the University. The daily session was confined to the morning 
hours in order that the school might not conflict with the work 
of the model playgrontid organized for all the children of Berke- 
ley, as a practice center for students. 

The fact that the Play School lasted but three hours a day 
for six weeks in contrast to the theoretical all-day, 365-dayB-in- 
the-year programme, and that some of the leaden could give 
only part time, put limitations on the demonstration that must 
be constantly kept in mind. 

Nevertheless, a conservative judgment, based on the attitude 
and comments of children, parents, Play School leaders, edu- 
cators and social workers, would pronounce it a success. 

The plan adopted for the summer Play School emphasized 
those elements that are fundamentally important in the child's 
edueatioD and susceptible of demonstration during a brief period, 
i.e., the effective organization and leadership of activities, perfect 
freedom yet perfect discipline, and the insinuation of a social 
spirit and ethical ideal into every activity. 

The eucalyptus grove, converted from a university wood and 
trash pile into a place of beauty, had many advantageous points 
for a Play School. Contrasted with the ordinary schoolroom 
and yard, it was a source of inspiration to those interested in 
education and child welfare. The only inconvenience experi- 
enced from the elements was due to the influence of the wind 
in those activities requiring the handling of paper, but this could 
be easily remedied by a few adjustable canvas walls. 

Because of uncertainty as to enrollment and conservatism 
in expenditures, the equipment in the several activities was re- 
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duced to the miaimum, which fact caused many administrative 
complications. The cost was greatly reduced by the co-operatiou 
of the agricultural, manual arts and zoological departments. 

Though the geueral equipment was verj' simple, the material 
environmeot can be made ideal for a Play School with little 
additional expense, and it will then serve as a model for the 
summer months in other communities. For the winter, addi- 
tional protection from the rain and wind would be needed. 

Applications for admission were so numerous that the enroll- 
ment had to be limited almost from the start and a long waiting 
list accumulated. The total enrollment was 207 ; the waiting list 
99 ; the average daily attendance 147 ; maximum attendance on 
one day 207. Totals by groups were: Pour- to five-year-old 
group, 56 ; seven to eight, 43 ; nine to ten, 45 ; over ten, girls 34. 
boys 29. The many applications for the admission of children 
above and below the age limits do not appear in these figures. 

Though applications were made by parents for younger chil- 
dren, the enrollment was limited to those between the ages of 
four and twelve. However, three adolescent girls and two adoles- 
cent boys were enrolled because of their personal insistence and 
willingness "to do anything to get in." 

Because of the necessity for accompanying their parents tm 
vacation trips, some pupils dropped out and a few were substi- 
tuted. This fact caused the daily attendance to fluctuate, though 
the pupils who remained in town were faithful. It was the 
unanimous feeling of the staff that the enrollment of another 
year should be confined to those who could attend regularly. 

For convenience, the children enrolled were divided into four 
groups: those four and five years old; six and seven; eight and 
nine; and ten to thirteen. In the older groups, the boj-s and 
girls were separated. This classification worked very satisfac- 
torily this year for the purposes of the demonstration, both from 
the standpoint of the children and that of the organization of 
activities. But. under all-year conditions, it would have to be 
more detailed and flexible. 

Throiiiih the efforts of several University officials, a staff 
of loiulcrs or teachers was organized, which whs willinn to meet 
the (.icniands of a brief .summer demonstration. Such a staff 
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was necessarily quite different from that required for the re^lar 
school, and included a supervisor, a group of expert leaders and 
assistants drawn from the smnmer session students. The super- 
visor was responsihle for the classification of children, the organ- 
ization and leadership of the activities, the physical and moral 
conditions and the social spirit of the whole school. 

The activities of the children between four and six years of 
age were organized under one leader, with assistants. Children 
above six were organized departmen tally under experts in the 
several activities. Though departmental organization for the 
younger children may be inadvisable under usual conditions, it 
seemed essential under summer conditions to give a clear demon- 
stration. 

It was planned to have a summer session student in charge 
of each group of children to look after their general welfare 
and assist the leaders, but only one full-time assistant could be 
secured, and she was placed in charge of the six- and seven-year- 
old group. 

Departmental leaders were appointed for the various activ- 
ities — the big-muscle, manual, environmental and nature, musical 
and linguistic (with which the dramatic were combined). The 
supervisor gave special attention to the social activities. 

As two of the leaders could give only part time on account 
of lecture courses and as student assistants could be secured only 
for irregular hours, the number involved in the work was large 
and was no criterion of the staff necessary for a play school 
under normal all-year conditions.' The large number of visitors 
also made necessary an assistant to the supervisor and a gate- 



T Those involved in the summer demonstration were as follows: 

Beaeh, Dr. E. C., Director Department Pbyaical Education and Play, 
Summer Session. 

Hetherington, Clark W., Director of Play School. 

Hetherington, Mrs. D. Alford, Supervisor of Play School. 

Shafer, Miss J. F., Assistant to Supervisor. 

Hunt, Miss, student, Httendant at gate (part time). 

Leader of four- and flve-year-old group, Miss Bose Sheehan, superviioT 
kindergarten departmeat, Sacramento; assisted by the Misses Mizpab 
Jackson and Helen Hoskins and Miss Vera P. Holland, who cared for the 
physical needs of the children, and part time by Miss Theresa Summerfield. 

Student assistant in charge of the six- and seven-year-old group, MiM 
Anna Lang. 

Leader of big-muscle ai;tivities, Mrs. Irma H. HutcbiosoD, supervisor 
o' physical training, elementary schools, Los Angeles; assisted by Miss 
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keeper. This situation, however, did not effect the attitude or 
interest of the children. 

The departmental leaders were secured from among public 
school teachers of subjects most closely related to our classified 
activities. None of them were trained to handle all the phases 
of the group activity for all the age periods. Some problems 
developed because of this fact. While there was a slight ten- 
dency for the spirit of the teacher to appear instead of that of 
the leader, this was to be expected, especially in a demonstratifni 
of such short duration. As the ideal of the Play School became 
clearer to the staff, its already earnest efforts were in most casea 
intensified by enthusiasm and self-sacrificing devotion; and it 
was to this fact that the success of the demonstration was largely 
due. 

This enthusiasm may shed some light on the problem of 
securing Play School leaders. The questifm of securing instruc- 
tors for a comparatively new field is always replete with diffi* 
culties, but teachers are alert, anxious to gain help on every hand 
and many are already using methods, wherever possible under 
their cramped conditions, which tend to relieve the worst features 
of our schoolroom work. They will rapidly accept every better 
way of doing things, when our practical school oi^anizers give 
them an opportunity. 

In spite of the brevity of the demonstration, the several 
groups of activities were organized and conducted throu|^ the 
session with the exceptions of the physical nature experimenta- 
tions, for which we had no equipment, and the economic activities. 



Leader ot manosl aetivities, Mr. Phillip S. Haetj, inttmctor of maiiDal 
training, Oakland latermediate School; aasieted part time by Mr. Geo. EL 
JeoBon and Miss Lulu West. 

Leader of enviTonmental and natnre activities, John S. Imrie, princi' 
pal of the LeConte School, Berkele;; assisted b^ Miss D. Hah (retigned) 
and theo bj Miaa Jean Canninshani of Berkeley, and part time by Mr. 
J. E. Cuddeback and Mr. Wade Thomas. Mr. H. J. Snooks was appointed 
caretaker of the animals and equipment borrowed from the zoological 
department. 

Leader of story -telling and dramatic activities, Miss Alice O. Hunt, 
teacher of grade schools, Alameda. 

Leader of rythmic and musical activities, Miss Olive Wilson, teacher 
of music, San Francisco; assisted by Mrs. Ida £. Varoey and Miss Harriet 
Thompson. 
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The dramatic activities were combined with story-telling and only 
partially developed. 

Story-telling was emphasized, but, apart from the coaversa- 
tions connected with the several activities, no general attempt 
waa made to or^nize the more specialized or developed linguistic 
activities or to attach interest to book sources except as this 
could be done incidentally. Such effort during the brief time 
at our disposal would have distracted attention from what we 
considered the fundamental part of the demonstration. Another 
summer it will be possible to organize the book resources con- 
nected with the activities. 

The programme of three hours daily made it impossible to 
organize apart from the assembly period a special social hour. 
Particular attention, however, waa given to the general social 
life of the children, with most satisfactory results. 

We had no apparatus to develop the gymnastic plays, but 
the games and dancing demonstrated again the dominant value 
of big-muscle activities. Though our progranune does not make 
it entirely clear, we wished to show that the big-muscle, the man- 
ual and the environmental and nature activities should, under 
leadership skilled in the conversational and social elements, oc- 
cupy the greater part of the child's time. 

The excursions had to be confined to Saturday mornings, and 
the unusual hour caused some diEBculty at first, but they grew 
in popularity. One over-night trip to Redwood Canon, made 
possible by the summer school instructors in physical education, 
was a source of great satisfaction and pleasant associations to the 
older boys. A similar trip for the girls was prevented by rain. 

A very earnest effort to demonstrate the development of mus- 
ical power by play methods secured valuable results with the little 
children, but failed with the larger children. 

The questions of choice of activity by the children and the 
time for the activities, two problems of broad educational signifir 
cance, had to be settled more or less arbitrarily. The question 
of whether or not the children should be allowed to choose one 
or more activities from the classified list and neglect the rest, 
or should be organized according to the full programme, was 
settled in favor of the latter alternative for four reasons : First, 
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we wished to test the soundness of our classification. If sound, 
all children will enter all activities, but with wide individual 
variations. This is a problem to be met by leadership. Second, 
under present social conditions, the choice of children is untrust- 
worth.^' until they are organized in activities in which latent 
hungers and instincts are expressed. Third, the form of the 
activity is controlled largely by imitation. Fourth, we have no 
data as to the distribution of time in the different classes of 
activities at the several age periods necessary to develop efficiency 
in adult life. For these reasons we organized practically all the 
cbildren in all the classes of activities. 



ir Oroup Oroup Oronp Olrli 

Opening Assembly Social Period: Music, Announcemeiits, c 



TbiB 
group 
haviog 

speeift) 

required 



gramme 
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Manual Rhythmic „._ __„,, 

LinguiBtifl activities musical aitivtS 

activities activities 



Rhythmic 
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Nature or 

manual 
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Nature or 

manual 

activitiea 



1:S0 

to 
9:30 
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Activities on model playgroaud and e 
Excursions. Overnigbt excursions for older group 



Instead of allowing each child to enter into an activity only 
when the impulse prompted, we had a definite time for each 
activity. Our reasons for this decision were : First, the former 
plan required the leader to be on hand at all times and some of 
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our le&ders could ^ve only part time; second, the first plan 
mixes the age groups and this complicates the problem of the 
leaders; third, in the spoBtaneous life of children, the impulse 
of the individual yields to the will of the group ; fourth, it haa 
heen demonstrated on some of the best playgrounds that chil- 
dren prefer a schedule of activities : a definite time for an activ- 
ity; fifth, the daily and mental physical rhythms, the fluctua- 
tions in susceptibilities to enthusiasms at different hours and 
the transitions of interests must still be worked out. Therefore, 
each activity was scheduled at a specific time, as shown in the 
foregoing schedule. 

Results and Criticisms 

Health. The health of the children was excellent. Even a 
casual observer could see the improvement during the six weeks. 
Although contagious diseases existed in the city, none were con- 
tracted in the Play School. Three children had to be sent home 
on account of pediculosis, but later returned in satisfactory con- 
dition. The physical freedom, the pure air, the opportunity for 
social contact (the three factors so lacking in the regular school- 
room and ao vitally necessary to the development of efficient 
human beings) were most conspicuously present. At the close 
of the daily session, the children were as fresh physically and 
mentally as at the beginning. 

The result with the children. The children were exceedingly 
happy, free, alert, and concentrated. A backward boy in the 
public school said: "I don't know why, but somehow I like to 
go to this here school." On the final day several children cried 
because school was closing and many more expressed earnest 
regrets. Discipline, as the word is ordinarily understood, was 
practically nil, A look or a word and, two or three times, a brief 
discussion was all that was necessary. A suggestion that a child 
was discourteous or should go home was considered the extreme 
punishment. 

The children were free within the limits of staying with their 
groups. Naturally, there was noise. Habitually the little chil- 
dren passed from one activity to another on the run and with 
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a whoop. But there waa law and order iu it all, and frequently 
a quiet that was surprising. 

Concentration was generally marked. The children were 
indifferent to outside attractions. Oue day when two hundred 
visitors were present "the absorption of the children in their 
work" was observed as a striking eharacteristio of the school. 
Where teaching developed in the actinties, attention was as easily 
held as within four walls. The only place where "holding at- 
tention" appeared as a problem was in the more formal side ot 
the musical activities, and even here it was in process of practical 
solution when the school closed. 

The courtesy in the leadership soon developed the spirit of 
courtesy and co-operation amcmg the children. An older "diffi- 
cult boy" a "leader in trouble" soon found himself a leader in 
courtesy and co-operation. 

Instead of the "teacher" driving the children, one might 
almost say that the children came to the point in several activities 
of driving the leaders through their eagerness. Frequently, 
though not generally, the attitude approached the ideal: one of 
eager and intense effort, with the idea of the leader as an aid 
in satisfying hungers and as a source of appeal in case of diffi- 
culty. The spirit and attitude of the children during the summer 
demonstration seems to indicate just what has been revealed 
many times before: that it is possible through leadership tn 
have perfect freedom combined with perfect control. This is 
the ideal. 

Tlif, attitude of the parents. Many parents visited the school. 
Some came with their children and spent the morning watching 
the children and leaders in their activitea. Some brought their 
home habits and frequently "nagged" their children, but they 
saw quite a dtffierent method of dealing with children demon- 
strated. 

This visiting by parents is suggestive in fulfilling the theor>' 
concerning the relationship betwen the home and the school. 
If the Play School is to become the community center of the 
child's active life, it must also become a social center for parents 
where they may see their children in that life and learn how 
to co-operate in it. Several parents volunteered the information 
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that they would forego b vacation next year in order that their 
children might be in the play school. 

Attitude of visilors. Generous, indeed, was the attitude of 
visitors. The staff aaaumed the policy that visitors had a right 
to see and learn to the limit of actual interference with the 
activites and if the visitors were met with courtesy they would 
respoQcl in a like spirit. 

Visitors were numerous, interest exceedingly keen, but harah 
criticism entirely lacking. Criticism was expected, but less was 
received than might easily have been given by educators. The 
desire for information was evinced by the many questions. All 
through, the attitude seemed to be one of generous inquiry. The 
majority of inquiries covered the relation of the scheme to the 
public school system, the problem of cost, the place of the formal 
subjects of study in the programme of activities, and the source 
of "competent teachers." 

ExpressioQB of approbation were numerous. A Boston edu- 
cational woman said: "I have seen many educational experi- 
ments in the United States, but this is the finest." Such phrases 
as "this is perfect" or "ideal," or "this seems like a dream," 
or "you are on the right track — keep up the good work," were 
frequent. One mother voiced a sentiment broadly held, "I should 
consider it a great privilege if I could keep my children in such 
a school all the year." More substantial was the declaration of 
a leading commissioner of recreation from Oakland, that another 
year the Play School administration might have two or three of 
Oakland's expert playground directors for their full time while 
paid by the commission, in order that they might catch the spirit 
of the Play School. 

Following a paper on the Play School in the Pacific Coast 
Conference and a question by an auditor as to whether the Play 
School would be "absorbed" by the public school, Professor 
Rugh of the University of California declared that in his opinion 
the Play School would absorb the public school, as a part of the 
whole. An elderly teacher passed in this interesting statement 
headed "An Observer's Comments on the Play School": (1) 
This is the beginning of the end of war; (2) courtesy is wonder- 
fully developed here ; (3) democracy is the keynote of the play. 
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Recommendations 

1. As the theory of the Play School covers the ages from 
early infancy to the time approximately of adolescence, arrange- 
ments should be made another year for handling younger and, 
if possible, older children. A nursery for infants between the 
ages of one and four years, having sleeping and feeding accom- 
modations with a professional nurse and a special leader of 
infants in charge, should be established where mothers may brii^ 
and check or stay with their infants and where both mothers 
and teachers may see the physical care and educational leader- 
ship of infants demonstrated. To handle the older childreL. 
more comprehensive arrangements for manual activities, such as 
cooking and for the leadership of excursions, will have to be 
made, and the leaders must be appointed early that they may 
have sufBcient time to prepare themselves for the work. 

2. Opportunities should be afforded the summer session 
students having the required ability to gain experience and to 
secure credit either as group leaders or as assistants to the depart- 
ment leaders. This would also solve the problem of assistants. 

3. Though not essential, it would be of great value to have 
some stationary gymnastic apparatus installed. Very few teach- 
ers or school authorities appreciate the function of apparatus in 
the spontaneous play-life of the child. 
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Introductory 

chapter i 

a statement op the problem 

There are in the United States sixteen state reformatories or 
junior prisons that receive, and are expected to reform male 
delinquents aged from sixteen to thirty years. This group of 
corrective institutions, which has developed from a beginning 
made at Elmira, New York, in 1876, now includes reformatories 
in the following states: Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York (2), Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, and "Wisconsin. 
Each year the courts commit to these institutions about six 
thousand criminals, whose average age is approximately twenty- 
one years. Their present total average population is upwards 
of nine thousand inmates. They employ nearly one thousand 
men as officers, and their gross cost is upwards of $3,000,000 
per year. 

Theoretically, these reformatories are for the correctional 
treatment of first-time offenders, youths and young men who are 
reformable because they have not previously committed felonies 
or have not been schooled in crime by criminal associations. In 
actual practice they receive many persons who are thoroughly 
habituated to crime and criminals. They have been established 
on the theory that all offenders may be reformed — a theory which 
has in late years been rendered untenable by scientific proof that 
many criminals have mental defects which cannot be corrected 
by such means as reformatories employ. 

Reformatories seek to achieve their purpose chiefly by 
educational means. The educational deficiencies and industrial 
incompetence of criminals are popularly regarded as causative 
of their criminality. State laws establishing reformatories all 
require that the inmates be given mental, physical, industrial 
and moral training. The public depends on education as an 
agency of reformation. In a propaganda for reformatories. 
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education and industrial training have been emphasized as 
the prophylactics of criminality. Educational motives chiefly, 
actuate the leaders in reformatory work. 

It is the purpose of the present study to consider reformatories 
with special reference to their educational aspects. Assuming 
that reformation means the improvement of the individual who 
is delinquent, and requires the development and discipline of 
his body, mind, and character, it follows that in order to accom- 
plish his reform, institutional treatment must seek to attain these 
results. There « reason to doubt whether much that is popularly 
regarded and sometimes exploited as reformation deserves the 
name. The public, not realizing how difficult and complex a 
problem the reformation of a delinquent often is, expects more 
of reformatories than such institutions can accomplish; and 
reformatory officials are tempted, in their endeavor to satisfy 
the public, to exaggerate the results obtained. Many young 
delinquents cannot be reformed by any known means. Reforma- 
tories fail in so far as they expend their efforts on human 
material that is unresponsive because of either mental defect or 
habitual criminality, or both ; and their unsuccessful attempts to 
make such persons respond to training, education and discipline 
demonstrate two of their principal needs. 

First, there is need of segregation on a scientific basis. The 
mass of offenders, now indiscriminately committed to one type 
of institution and all given one form of training and opportunity, 
ought to be distributed among at least three types of institutions. 
With skilful treatment, probably from 60 to 70 per cent may 
be dealt with successfully in reformatories. From 15 to 20 
per cent are confirmed, habitual criminals, who menace society 
when free and exercise a corrupting influence on their fellow- 
inmates when in a reformatory; their proper place is in prison 
where with enlightened and humane care they may partially 
support themselves by their labor. The remaining 10 to 20 
per cent, who cannot be improved, are feeble-minded criminals; 
permanent, custodial institutions for their care are needed, where 
they may be kept comparatively useful and happy in appropriate 
industrial pursuits. Only by some such method of segregation 
can reformatories be relieved of the unreformable. 
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Second, reformatories generally need as officers men who 
realize what the reformation of delinquents implies, and who 
are competent to achieve the best possible results. At present, 
men of the intelligence and training necessary to do the difficult 
work of reforming criminals are neither sufficiently sought nor 
obtained by most reformatories. Incidental to this point there 
is needed in some instances the elimination of partisan politics, 
which always have an insidious and evil inflQenee. Skilful and 
scientific work can be done only by competent men unhampered 
by sinister conditions. 

We shall consider in order the history, purpose and general 
characteristics of reformatories; their organization and admin- 
istration ; the persons received as inmates ; the forms of training 
given and the discipline imposed ; and the more relaxed control 
and guidance of the inmates under the parole system. The data 
have been collected almost entirely from original sources — the 
writer's personal experience in one reformatory and his study 
of seven others, the reports of all sixteen institutions, and corre- 
spondence with the officers.' 



' A wnrrl i?oiif erning the writer 's experience and opportunity to 
obtain reliable iaforinatiOD may not be out of pince bere. In January, 
191.'!, after nearly three years' service as Deputy State Superinteoilent 
of PubLic Instruction in Washington, during which I took much oOirial 
anil unofficial interest in that state's correctional institutions, I w»« 
calleii to the po^itioD of Director of Education of the State Reformatory. 
The duties included the direction of the school department in both day 
and evening classes; the management of the library, and of evening 
lectures, literary affairs and entertainments; the organization and con- 
duct of military drill, athletic sports and games; and the establishment 
and supervision of a printing department, including a small weekly newS' 
paper contributed to and edited by the inmates. The inmates were 
interviewed as they were received, and some systematic study dealing 
with their family histories, social background, delinquency recorrb, and 
habits was made of 577 cases. Further study followed at the Univeraity 
of California, and in December, 19i;(, through the generous interest of 
the Department of Economics of the ITniversity of California in the 
problem, I was awarded the Cora Jane Floor] Fellowship in Rconomica. 
This made possible more extended study, and I visited the state reforma- 
tories of Colorado, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania. New Jersey and 
New York. Without that assistance, which is most gratefully aek'nowl' 
edged, much of the data on which this study is based could not have 
been obtained; nor could this study have beneSted by the personal im- 
pressions received during visits to those institutions. Since returning 
from that tour, I have secured much additional information through cor- 
respondence with reformatory ofRcers. 
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The Institutions 
chapter ii 

THE STATE REFORMATORY 
Place Amonq Corebctional Institutions 

With respect to the age and presumed criminality of its sub- 
jects, the reformatory stands between the state penitentiary 
and the juvenile reform school. The penitentiary is our chief 
state penal and corrective institution. For years the courts com- 
mitted to penitentiaries for definite terms all persons found 
guilty of felonies, making little distinction on account of age 
or criminality. After such terms young prisoners emerged from 
prison disgraced for life, trained in criminal practices, depleted 
of their vigor, and broken in health, to spend the irest of their 
lives in crime or pauperism. 

The first American juvenile reform school was opened as a 
private philanthropical institution in 1825 on Randall's Island, 
New York. The following year a similar institution was estab- 
lished in Boston; and at Philadelphia in 1827 the third one 
began to receive juvenile delinquents. Some annual grants of 
money were early made by the states to these institutions, but 
they were privately managed. The first state reform school 
supported wholly by public taxation was opened at Westborough, 
Massachusetts, in 1847. The results seemed to point a way for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. There are now state juven- 
ile reform schools in all the states, beddes many municipal 
reform schools. 

History of Refobhatories 
About 1850-1860 a need for corrective institutions interme- 
diate between juvenile reform schools and penitentiaries began 
to be felt in this country. By the early sixties the best public 
opinion, particularly in the New England states and New York, 
bad come to accept the following general principles concerning 
penal and reformatory institutions: 
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1. Only youDg boys or girla of the "juvenile delinquent" 
type from about ten to eighteen years of age shonlcl be com- 
mitted to reform schools. 

2. Mature, hardened offenders, skilled or deliberate in crime 
and deserving punitive and presumably deterrent treatment, 
should be incarcerated in penitentiaries. 

3. Intermediate between these two groups there is a class of 
delinquents from 16 to 30 years of age, first-time offenders, un- 
taught in the ways of criminals and highly susceptible of refor- 
mation. The idea of their ignorance of criminal practices, meth- 
ods and associates bulked large in the popular conception of their 
condition and their reformability. 

4. If institutions were established for the care of these 
young men in which they would not come in contact with mas- 
ters of crime, they might by education and industrial training 
be made good citizens and inspired to remain such — in a word, 
reformed. 

5. Training in a skilled trade is essential to reformation, since 
it supplies a means of economic independence and social efficiency. 
(It must be borne in mind that the present almost completely 
mechanized factory system of production had not been developed. 
Manual productive skill then held a larger place in our industrial 
life than now.) 

About 1864 the New York State Prison Association adopted 
these principles of prison reform, and by a vigorous propaganda 
stirred up public sentiment. As a result, in 1865, the New 
York legislature pased a bill authorizing the governor to appoint 
a commission of four men to recommend "a suitable locatitHi 
for a state penitentiary or industrial reformatory,"* It is prob- 
able that the use of the term "penitentiary" had some influ- 
ence in determining the physical construction of the institution. 
The prison-like architecture of these institutions is due in part 
to the planning of the first one as a prison; the men who en- 
gaged in reformatory work were fiom the first taught to rely 
on prison methods of restraint. It was to be "an institution 
for the reception of male felons, between tiie ages of sixteen 
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and thirty, not previously convicted of any crime punishable by 
imprisonment in state prison."* 

The following paragraphs from the report made by the Com- 
a express the point of view taken by its members: 



It ia apparent that the law under which we act doea not contemplate 
simplj' another atate priaon. In referring to a reformatorj we aaaume 
that the deaign of the legislature was that there ahould be a aelection 
from the tnaas of convicted criminals, of auch peraona aa are moat likelj' 
to jield to reformatory influences. There ia a large claaa of auch peraona 
who are Bt subjects of such an inatitution. . . . There are ao manj' 
j'oung eriminala who are aent to atate priaona to aasociate vrith mature and 
hardened convicts. . . . This atate of things ahould no longer continue, 
but proviaion should be made for a clots too advanced in years for a 
hottte of refuge and yet not ao mature at to be abiotutely beyond tlie reach 
of ordinary reformative in/lueiuxt. . . . We recommend that no person be 
sentenced to the proposed reformatory whose age is leaa than sixteen or 
more than thirty years or who shall be known to have been previously 
convicted of uny felonious offense. . . . The main design of the institu- 
tion should be reformatory as distinguished from peoal. By this proposi- 
tion ice by no meoTis exclude punitkment, which may be vted at one of the 
leading initrumentalitieM of reform. The crtmtnal thoutd be made to feel 
that the committion of crime it infallibly attended with penaltict, privation 
and offering. In the outset he ahould be aubjected to aolitary conftne- 
ment, from which he may learn this salutary lesaoo. He should then be 
made acquainted with the rules and regulations of the institution, be 
shown their propriety and necessity and be informed that the authori- 
ties will insist on their full and exact observance. He must be made to 
understand that the removal of bnrdensome restrictions upon himself 
depends on his own volition and that his destiny Is, as it were, in his 
own hands. ... It may thus be reasonably expected that prtaon dit- 
cipline may largely eontitt in the bestowal and Kithdrawat of privileget: 
in this way the inmate of the reformatory will be placed in a poaition 
reaembling completely that in which one is placed in ordinary life. 

.... The State ahould on its part give every reasonable facility to 
the criminals in the reformatory to improve. It should definitely 
abandon the idea that the main eonaideration in a penal institution ia 
to make it aelf -supporting, or a pecuniary aucceaa. . . . The prisoner may 
atart in the career of reformation knowing thst there is no hope for 
him save in aubmiaaioa and obedience to prison regulationa. . . . 

.... It is our belief that the practical working of this scheme will 
open a new era in prison diaciplino and that its results if faithfully car- 
ried out will lead in time to the reorganization of our atate prisons, and 
will furnish suggestions to other states whereby the increase of the 
dangerous class in the atate will be checked, and the great problem 
reapecting the disposition of our criminals will be substantially solved.* 

'Allen, F. C, Bandbooh, New Tork State Reformatory, 190G. Italics 
inserted by the author. 

•Scott, op. cit., 1910, pp. 9(Mt. 
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The first inmates were received at Elmira in July, 1876. By 
the following January the inmates numbered 164, and their labor 
was utilized by the manageraeat in constructing the building. 
By the autumn of 1878, the institution was able to apply the 
system devised for their employment and discipline. Annually 
since then, additions have been made to the group of buildings. 
The custodial plant contained, in March, 1914, nearly 1500 cells. 

Since the first reformatory was opened at Elmira, fifteen 
others have been built, all patterned in essential features after 
the Elmira institution. Their locations and the dates of their 
establishment are as follows: 

New York State BefoTmatory, Elmira, 1876. 

Michigan Beformatoiy, Ionia, 1877. 

PenDBylrania State Industrial Reformatory, Huntington, 1681. 

MBBSBchuHettH Beformatoiy, Concord, 1864. 

Minnesota State Beformatory, St. Cloud, 16S9. 

Colorado State Beformatorj, Buena Vista, 1890. 

IllinoU State Beformatory, Poutiac, 1892. 

KaDBas State iDdustrial Beformatory, HutchmBOU, 1S95. 

Indiana Beformatory, Jefferson ville; originally built •« a penitentiary 
about 1820; changed to present status, 1897. 

Wisconsin State Beformatory, Green Bay, IS98. 

New Jersey State Beformatory, Bahway, 1899. 

Eastern New Tork Beformatory, Napanoch, 1900. 

Ohio State Reformatory, MansSeld, 1901. 

Iowa Beformatory, Anamosa; originally built as a penitentiary in 
1873; changed to present status, 1S06. 

Washington State Beformatory, Monroe, 1907. 

Connecticut State Reformatory, Cheshire, 1911. 

In 1913 steps were taken toward establishing reformatories 
in Nebraska and California. In the latter state a site was pur- 
chased. It is worth noting that both experts and public opin- 
ion favored the improvement of the penitentiaries in these states 
along lines followed in reformatories, and it is not now (1916) 
likely that either proposed institution will be built.* 

The points of essential superiority of reformatories over 
state prisons are as follows: First, reformatories are more 



' In Nebraska a state commission appointed to consider the necessity 
of a reformatory of this dass consulted Cleon B. Boe, of Seattle, who 
was interested in reformatory work in Wnshington. Mr. Boe, after 
studying the situation, advised that no reformatory be built, but that 
the state penitentiary be improved alcng reformatory lines. His counsel, 
which was concurred in by other experts, prevailed. 
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attractive in appearance, with roomy cells, buildings, and yards, 
and large adjacent farms. Second, the diet is usually of suf- 
ficient quantity and variety to promote the physical vigor of 
growing young men. Third, with only two exceptions (the 
Michigan and the Pennsylvania reformatories), inmates eat their 
meals at tables in congregate dining rowns, instead of each eat- 
ing his ration in his cell, as is the practice in many peniten- 
tiaries. Fourth, the inmates are clothed, to stimulate pride in 
their personal appearance, in not unattractive uniforms or blue 
denim working clothes. Fifth, physical culture and military 
drill are given to promote physical development and to give the 
inmates manly carriage and bearing. Sixth, reformatory sub- 
jects are given common-school education, and training in manual 
arts, trades, agriculture, morals and religion. Seventh, provis- 
ion is made for such helpful agencies as libraries, bands and 
orchestras, literary entertainments and debates. Eighth, some 
attempts are made at systematic p^chological studies of reform- 
atory subjects in order to obtain scientific data as a basis for the 
segregation of mentally defective criminals. Ninth, most aom- 
mitments are for indeterminate sentences with minimum terms 
during which the subjects have every opportunity to prove their 
reformability and their fitness for parole. 

The foregoing analysis suggests the ways in which the reform- 
atories endeavor to fulfill the purpose of their organization and 
to give each ofi^ender treatment according to his needs rather than 
punishment according to his crime. These institutions repre- 
sent highly individualized treatment of young criminal offend- 
ers." Tbey embody the social purpose to reform young crim- 
inals by giving them training that will fit them to live useful, 
law-abiding lives, and proceed on the theory that the minds 
and characters of youths and young men from sixteen to thirty 
years old are plastic and impressionable, susceptible of being 
permanently changed for the better. Reformatories seek to 
bring about this change by education and training during a 
period the length of which depends largely on the individual's 
response. As parts of this treatment, the English branches are 
taught, and industrial training and moral and religious instruc- 



*8al«i]1es, R., The Individvaluiation of Punithment, 1911, pp. 298-301. 
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tion are provided. These forms of education embody tbe par- 
pose of the c(»nmisBi(m which in establishing tbe first reforma- 
tory prison at Ebnira, expressed tbe opinion quoted above, that 
"the main design of the institution should be reformatory as 
distinguished from penal." 

This educational motive hafi been reiterated in all the laws 
establishing these institutions. The first law, passed by the New 
York legislature in 1870 provided that: 

The discipline to be observed in said prison eball be reformatory, and 
the said managers shall have power to use such means of reformation, 
consistent with the improvement of the inmates, as thej deem expedient. 
Agricaltnral labor or mechanical industry may be resorted to by said 
managers as an instrument of reformation.' 

The next law establishing a reformatory was passed in Mich- 
igan in 1893, and made the more specific requirement of the 
managing board, that "A school shall be maintained .... for 
the instruction of the convicts. ... It shall be conducted under 
such regulations as may be approved by the board."* This taw 
further prescribes that to teach industry and useful occupations 
shall be among the objects of the forms of labor required of the 
prisoners. In 1884, Massachusetts established the reformatory 
at Concord by a law which provided that provision should be 
made "for the employment of the prisoner . . . . , and to estab- 
lish in said reformatory such industries as will enable prisoners 
employed therein to learn valuable trades."* Other State laws 
establishing reformatories contain almost identical provisions rel- 
ative to the education of inmates,'" 



'Laws of New York, 1870, I, 974. 

■Laws of Michigan, I8B3, p. 170. 

'Acts and Besolves of Massachusetts, 1SS4, p. 226, chap. 25S, see. 28. 

"General Laws of Minnesota, 1887, pp. 32S-335, chap. 208, sees. 14, 18 

Laws of Pennsylvania, 1887, pp. 63-72, No. 30, sec. 11. 

Laws of Colorado, 1S89, pp. 418-435. 

Laws of llliooiB, 1891, p. 52, sec, 0. 

iDiIiana Laws of 1897. p. 70, chap. 53, sec. G. 

Laws of WiBcon9in, 1899, pp. .')3-3S, chap. 28. 

Laws of New Jersey, 1901, pp. 231-237, chap. 104, sec. 3. 

Laws of Kansas, 1901, p, 345, chap. 355, sec. 21. 

Page and Adams' AnnotateJ Ohio General Code, 1912, p. 751, sees 
2138, 2137, 2144. 

Laws of Iowa, 1907, chap. 192, sec. 7. 

Session Laws of Washington, 1907. pp. 385-393, chap. 167, sees. 11. 17 

Nalder, F. F., History of the Washington State Reformatory. Monroe 
Washington. Stale Beformatory Print, 1912. 

Laws of Connecticut, 1909, cbap. 162, sees. 5, 6. 
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Briefly to summarize these enactments it may be eaid: (1) 
The object of each reformatory ia the improvement of ita snb- 
jecta; (2) each law contemplates that this purpose will he accom- 
plished by education ; (3) to this end all necessary means of edu- 
cation and improvement are to be provided; and (4) the en- 
deavor of reformatories is to restore each individual to society 
as soon as possible with a body sufficiently vigoroua, a mind suf- 
ficiently intelligent, a hand sufficiently skillful and a moral will 
sufficiently strong to enable him to live creditably. 

That reformatory administrators recognize the educational 
nature of their duty thus defined in law is fully shown in their 
writings and reports. These could be quoted almost indefinitely. 
The following quotations are sufficient for the present purpose : 

ZebuloD B. Brockway, the pioneer builder of the Elmira iuBtitution, 
in terms showing the per\'aBion of an educational purpose, has sum- 
marized the means and methods necessary to reformation as follows: (1) 
A healthy, sanitary location, (2) food and clothing sufficient for the 
maintenance of bodily vigor, comfort and self-respect, (3) thorough, 
■cientiAc, physical, and military training and medical care, (4) manual 
and vocational training, (5) liberal education in the ordinary subjects 
of fldueational value, (6) a library nnd an institutional newspaper, (7) 
entertainments and literary programs, (6) religious instruction.'! 

Mr. Cleon B. Roe, late superintendent of the Washington in- 
stitution in Seattle, in a letter to the author writes : 

You inquire as to what extent I regard the reformative process an 
educational one. Hy views on that subject can be given in a very few 
words if we are agreed upon the definition of education. If you accept 
industrial and vocational training of the head, hand and heart which 
will give the delinquent the largest degree of efficiency in doing the 
things his native ability best fits him for, and reinforce this training 
with an influence which shall create within him the desire and strength 
for an honest Ife, you will have given him an education which means his 
reformation. 

Dr. J. A. Leonard, for a long time superintendent at Mans- 
field, Ohio, in his twelfth annual report says: 

From the best information obtainable, I would give it as my best 
judgment and belief after making liberal deductions, that siity five per 
cent of the young men who go out on parole from this institution live 
free from crime and their success in life and usefulness as citizens is 



" Am. Jour. Sociol., pp. 451-177, January, ISIO. 
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above tha average of the people of their cIsm and circumatancea; 
this because of the etlucation and induBtrial training received at the 
reformatory.'* 

Dr. Frank Moore, superictendent at Rahway, New Jersey, 
hag pointed out that one of the two most important steps 

.... in tbe development of the reform ideal has been the eatab- 
liahmeDt of a more perfect school system. ... It seems to us a right 
ideal to desire to make the educational work of the reformatory the 
strongest that can be found anywhere in the atate.i) 

Finally let us quote the statement of principles adopted by 
the International Prison Confess, held at Washington, D. C, 
in 1910: 

1. That no person, whatever his age or past record, should be assumed 
to be incapable of improvement. 

2. The conviction that it is in the interest of the public, not merely 
to irapoae a sentence which is retributive and deterrent, but also to make 
an earnest effort for the reformation of the criminal. 

3. That this reformation is most likely to be accomplished by relig' 
ious and moral instruction, mental quickening, physical development, anJ 
euch emplf^ment as will place the prisoner on a good industrial baais.t< 



"Report, 1S12, p.% 

"Beports, 1911, p. 11; 1912, p. 16. 

" American Prison Association, Report, 1910, pp. 25T-S5S. 
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CHAPTER III 
ARCHITECTURE AND PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 

The architecture and physical equipment of reformatories 
deserve consideration for two reasons : First, an accurate picture 
of the physical surrounding amid which reformatory suhjects 
spend their time is necessary in order to understand certain 
effects of institutional life. Reformatories differ fundamentally 
from other institutions of corrective treatment of delinquent 
youth, in that they are built on the prison, not on the cottage 
plan. Second, the efTectiveness of reformatory institutions de- 
pends in part on their physical character. As shown above, the 
purpose and intent of society in establishing reformatories, and 
the express object of reformatory ofiicers, is the improvement of 
the subjects by education and training. All education proceeds 
through the development of native qualities and capabilities, and 
depends in large part on the stimulation and guidance of indi- 
vidual activities through helpful and constructive suggestion. 
Delinquent youths are usually most suggestible,'* An institution 
whose walls and bars constantly suggest degradation may thereby 
influence the minds and character of its inmates more to their 
detriment than the ablest teachers can influence them to their 
benefit. For this reason the extent to which any institution can 
reform delinquent young men by education depends in large 
measure upon its physical make-up.** 

Architecture and Reoihen 
Architecturally, these reformatories are prisons, so con- 
structed as to provide first of all for the cellular custody of the 
inmates. Each institution consists of a group of buildings sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and an adjacent farm. Formidable 
buildings guarantee physical restraint. In the older institu- 



"Healy, The IndiviAtal Delinquent, 1915, pp, 93, 84, 170, 311, 695-97, 
704. 

** Chriatian, F, h., "The MaoBgement at Frisoaa from the Viewpoint 
of Hnittanity and Health," Medical Timet, April, 1915; also New Jersey 
State BeforniatoiT B^ort, 1914, p. 13. 
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tions the cell-housea radiate in a semicircle from a central admin- 
istration building through which alone passage to and from the 
cell-houses is possible. This arrangement is illustrated by the 
plan of the Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory on page 303. 
In institutions more recently built, parallel cell-houaes extend 
at right angles from both sides of a long central corridor ; such 
other buildings as hospitals, dining rooms, gymnasia, drill halls, 
industrial shops, etc., are arranged parallel to these cell-house 
wings. The plan of the Connecticut institution illustrates this 
type. The Washington reformatory and that at St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, are built on almost identical plans. In all save two — 
the Indiana and Pennsylvania institutions — the outer wall of the 
front cell-block is part of the enclosing wall. This arrangement 
economizes wall construction, makes greater external attractive- 
ness possible, and gives the occupants of front cells some outlook 
on the free world. 

Cell-houses are open brick or stone and steel structures. With- 
in them, unconnected with their walls or roofs, stand steel and 
concrete cages of cells, from two to five tiers high, having two 
parallel rows of cells in each tier. The cells, especially those 
more recently built, are eight to ten feet deep, six to seven feet 
wide, about eight feet high and fairly well lighted and venti- 
lated. The plan of keeping one inmate in each cell except in 
eases of overcrowding is general. All modern cells have electric 
lights, steam heat, running water and sanitary toilets. There 
were in 1914 a few places where slop-buckets were used. All 
custodial buildings are fireproof. In the Ohio institution the 
steel gates controlling passage to and from the cell-bouses are 
operated by an officer who locks himself in a central cage. Should 
this officer, in case of an outbreak, be disabled by a prisoner, the 
latter could not obtain access to the mechanism operating the 
gates. Similarly, the cell-doors are locked and barred by steel 
levers at the ends of the blocks. These formidable cell-houses are 
surrounded by walls of masonry over twenty feet high with 
towers for armed guards who are on duty by relays continually 
and are instructed to resist to the death any attempt at escape. 

In regimen and internal atmosphere as well as in structure, 
these reformatories are simply prisons in which life follows a 
monotonous routine. When the gongs sound in the morning, in- 
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mates rise, dress, and put their cells ia order. At a signal the 
levers are drawn and the cell-doors are released; the men step 
out, form in files and pass to their breakfast. After breakfast 
they return in files to their cells. In a similar manner they pass 
in files and are counted to and from their daily work, to the other 
meals and back to their cells again when evening comes. I found 
a modified form of the lock step in one institution visited — that at 
Huntington, Pennsylvania. At least two — those ia Indiana and 
Iowa — were originally built as penitentiaries. As a class of cor- 
rectional institutions, reformatories have been but little affected 
by the recent tendency toward the cottage system of construction 
and organization, and the adoption of "honor methods" of 
keeping young delinquents in custody. 



Location; Plant 

Obviously, in order to be of the maximum service, a state 
reformatory needs to be centrally located at a point conveniently 
accessible by rail from all parts of the state. A spacious, fertile, 
well drained and watered site, preferably near a city of com- 
mercial importance, is requisite. The amount of land desirable 
will be considered in chapter XI. A description of the eight 
institutions studied — those of Washington, Colorado, Kansas, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York — will 
illustrate present conditions with reference to the location and 
equipment of state reformatories. 

The institution in Washington is well placed with reference 
to fertile soil, healthfulness and transportation facilities, though, 
being in the northwestern part, it is not near the center of the 
state. Its location was largely determined by a political com- 
bination in the state legislature whereby its sponsors secured 
the support of the representatives of Snohomish County, on con- 
dition that the reformatory be built in that county. It has 
about 330 acres of fertile, cultivable, well drained and watered 
land overlooking the Skykomish River at the foot of the Cascade 
Mountains. Its beautiful surroundings constantly appeal to 
the ethical instincts of the inmates. At the time of my connec- 
tion, the plant was in early stages of construction, and is still 
(1916) unfinished. Its plans contemplate a fine group of cus- 
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todial, domestic, industrial and instmctional buildings, con- 
structed of brick and concrete, in a roomy enclosure. 

The State Reformatory of Colorado is at Buena Vista, in the 
central part of the state, a location ideal as regards healtbfnl- 
ness and beauty of surroundings, although politically chosen to 
give the county an institution with public funds for distribution. 
A more salubrious spot could not be found — the upper valley of 
the Arkansas River, at an altitude of nearly 8000 feet. Mag- 
nificent peaks rise on three sides of the valley, while from the 
other side broad, fertile meadows open. At the time of my visit 
(1914), there was no tuberculosis among the inmates — a rare 
condition. The custodial equipment consists of three main 
buildings within an enclosure of ten acres, surrounded by a 
stone wall. The cell-block contains 108 cells. The domestic 
building contains the dining room, kitchen, bakery, schoolroom 
and a large hall used as a gymnasium and auditorium. One 
wing contains the laundry, baths, tailor shop, ^oe shop, and 
some officers' quarters. Outside the wall are the agricultural 
buildings, the residences and one other domestic building. 

In Kansas the reformatory is near Hutchinson, a healthful 
and convenient place near the south central part of the state. 
It has 640 acres of productive land. Within the institution walls 
there is a group of good buildings of their type, built of beauti- 
ful brown limestone. The cell-houses radiate at oblique angles 
from a central administration building, and are detached from 
the enclosing wall. There are adequate shops and schoolrooms 
for instruction in numerous trades. The farm buildings are 
especially commodious and adapted to instituticmal purposes. 

The Indiana Reformatory is at JefFersonville, on the southern 
border of the state, across the Ohio River from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Originally built about 1820 as a penitentiary, it was in 
1897 made a reformatory by legislative enactment. The location 
is geographically convenient; the site, however, being only a 
few feet above the river at its mean level, is very unhealthful 
and wholly unsuitable for a reformatory. I found here, as might 
have been expected, more cases of tuberculosis than in any other 
institution visited. The surroundings are those of the poorer 
part of a small Ohio valley town and proper expansion of the 
grounds is impossible. 
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In Ohio, the reformatory ia admirably placed on a hill about 
a mile from the city of Mansfield, in the north central part of 
the state. Within the yard, which is roomy and beautifully 
kept, is a full complement of buildings, among the best of their 
kind in the United States. The cell-houses arc large, well lighted 
and airy, their front walls being part of the wall around the 
yard. Within the yard in addition to all necessary domestic, ad- 
ministration and school buildings, there are shops for a furni- 
ture factory, a clothing factory, a boot and shoe factory and a 
printing shop. There is a well equipped farm of 1200 acres. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory is at Hunting- 
don, on the Juniata Kiver, in the Alleghany Mountains. As the 
illustration on page 303 shows, the custodial part of the plant 
consista of four cell-houses all detached from the outer wall. The 
walled yard is entirely too small, only a small area not being 
covered by buildings. There is a full complement of domestic 
buildings, schools, shops for trades instruction, and a moder- 
ately productive farm of 430 acres, 100 acres of which is hilly 
woodland. 

Near Bahway, about an hour's ride from New York City, is 
the New Jersey institution. It has typical cell-houses, an excel- 
lent school and gymnasium building, and suitable industrial and 
trade shops inside the wall. The yard is sufficiently roomy for 
an institution of its size. The farm contains over 300 acres of 
fertile land. 

The well-known reformatory at Elmira, New York, is the 
largest and the cddest of its kind, and has the most complete 
structural plant. There are cell-houses, administration and 
domestic buildings, hospitals, gymnasia, schools, and industrial 
training shops. The original yard of 13 acres has become over- 
crowded with large buildings, and the present open space is alto- 
gether too small. To remedy this condition would be impossible 
without remodeling the plant. There is a moderately productive 
farm of 280 acres. 

State reformatories are, then, well equipped with plants pos- 
sessing the peculiar type of facilities needed to give education 
and training for correctional purposes. The grounds, buildings 
and equipment of the 16 reformatories are worth about $11,- 
000,000. 
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Cost tiF iLviNTEXASXE Compared with Service Rendered 

All rfforinatory institutions are social investmeots. Their 
cost must he warranted by tlieir social service, either through 
rt'foriiiing delin(|iicnts or protecting the public from the men- 
ace of tlifir iK'iug at large, and their maintenance constitutes a 
factor in the money cost of human delinqneney. The table which 
follows gives data compiled from printed reports covering the 
periods indicated, and includes under " maiatenauce " much 
mori" than the term usually covers in printed reports. "Main- 
tenance" onlinarily comprises the cost of feeding and clothing 
inmitli's: heating, lighting and repairing buildings; salaries, 
board, sometimes uniforms, ti'aveling expenses, arms, etc., for 
officers. Often in re|>orting per capita cost, managing officers 
deduct at i)iark<4 prices the value of all proiluets of institution 
farms. The figures given in the table are gross, and include not 
only the items nametl above, but also a]> prop riat ions for build- 
ings and permanent improvements, farm produce, and the in- 
come from industries. All these are items of cost. Money ex- 
pended for jiermanent improvements is usually represented as a 
"periiiHnent investment," on the theory that the state has made 
a ))rotit;d>le investment by combining the money appropriated 
with inmate labor, and thus has advantageously acquire^.! valu- 
able property. 

These matters are usually set forth In detail with much em- 
phasis and pictorial illustration in the printed reports. But 
funds a]»propriated for refornmtories are invested in enter- 
jji-ises from which they can never be repaid. Excepting bigh^ 
improve<l farms, it would be a commercial impossibility for any 
state to sell its permanent reformatory property for anj'thing 
near its cost in piiblie money, leaving out of account the value 
of inmate labor useil. Xor does the process of appropriating 
money for buildings seem likely soon to cease. The purchase of 
more land, new liuildings. and other quasi- in destructible equip- 
ment an' as conslaiit a source of expense to the state as any fea- 
ture of iiisliiiilioiis. 
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Table 1. Groascoat of reformatories; average daily population for four yean; 
and groas average cost per diem per tmpita of population. 

Gron 

_ SUte ToUl per diem 

Colorado 9242,215.92 S60,5S3.98 S137.81 132 I 04 

Illbois 1,180,019.53 285,004.88 808 23 955 84 

Indiana 833,552.54 208,488.13 546 71 1107 55 

Iowa 475,453.46 118,864.46 330.16 542 .67 

Kansas 544,396.10 136,099.02 372.87 350 1.06 

Massachusetts.. 927,578.68 231,894.67 635.60 843 .75 

Michigan 390,380.24 97,595.06 267,38 558 47 

Minnesota 463,060.97 115.762.74 317,16 372 85 

NewJcreey 1,069,354.08 267,338.62 732.44 493 1.48 

New York 1,770,359.82 442,589.95 1,212.58 1787 .68 

Ohio 804,13442 201,033.60 550.78 884 .62 

Pennsylvania ,, 797.316.70 199,320.18 546,10 724 .76 

Wisconsin 363,469.20 90,867,30 248,93 268 .92 

Tot»b"„, .I9,861,281,66$2,465,320.4I $6,757,05 8747 ,82 

"It will be Doteil that data coDcerDing the institutions of Connecticut 
and Washington are not included in the Hat for the reason that <luring 
the period covered both institutions were established. The initial cost 
of such an institution before it is opened to receive subjects is so large 
that its bulk ss a feature of gross maintenance should be distributed over 
B much longer period than the first four years. 

The lack of a uniform system of presenting statistics increases the 
difficulty of obtaining some salient facti. This is true of not only 
financial expenditure, but social data as well. Many institutioDS fail to 
give simple, accurate summaries of receipts and expenditures under 
appropriate headings. Such failure is not only inexcusable, but suggests 
that there may be some "hocus-pocus" on the part of some officers 
preparing statistical exhibits. It is hard to avoid connecting the absence 
of simple essentials and the presence of pages of inconsequential details, 
with the circumstance that the management of these expensive state 
institutions may be full of sordid politics. 

But politics cannot be wholly blamed for the heterogeneity of form 
and the absence of essential data in reformatory reports. In order to 
secure public funds through legislative action the most disinterested and 
seientiflc administrators must win public approval. The people at large 
will not understand the limitations and necessities of reformatories 
unless and until wide campaigns of pnblic education are caried oo. The 
institutions are now hampered by lack of funds with which to employ 
skilled officers, properly to classify and segregate their wards, and to 
make scientific demonstrations of their needj. Whenever a superintend- 
ent makes a report of his work, he knows that a complete statement of 
the cold, hard facts may be misconstrued by or for the public, and per- 
haps misused by unscrupulous politicians in the legislature. 

Hence superintendents and managing boarrls may be heavily pressed 
to include in reports just those data which will be of most value in cam- 
paigns for legislative support. Could the valuation of results and the 
appropriatioo and use of funds be made by experts, more money would 
be spent on reformable types, and less wasted on utterly hopeless 
material, with better ultimate results. Most reformatories receive just 
enough money now to maintain mediocre standards of efficiency. They 
demonstrate the fact that the good is the enemy of the best. Many of 
them occupy that fatal midille ground on which they can neither practice 
constructive economy nor obtain the best results. 
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CHAPTEB rv 
MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

The msna^meDt of each reformatory is in the hands of a 
board, whose members are appointed by the ^vernor, subject 
to the approval of the state senate. Table No. 2, on page 311, 
gives a number of the legal provisions governing these boards. 

A few additional facts may be mentioned which cannot well 
be covered in a table. In Colorado the law requires that no two 
members of the board may be appointed from the same judicial 
district. In Connecticut, to prevent complete changes of per^ 
sonnel, the board is di\'idcd into two groups, of three and two 
members respectively. The terms of ofBce of these two groups 
expire at the ends of alternate biennial periods. To quote tiie 
law, "the appointments shall, so far as practical, be of a nm- 
partisan character," a diplomatic provision which should enable 
a governor to divided nicely between the demands of sound ad- 
ministration and the necessities of "practical" politics. In 
Massachusetts the chairman of the board only receives a salary, 
and is expected to devote his entire time to the service; other 
members receive no compensation, and only attend meetings and 
give incidental service. "The board may delegate to the chair- 
man any of its powers except the authority to release and trans- 
fer prisoners." The present chairman of the board, Frank L. 
Randall, was appointed in 1914 after serving for thirteen years 
as superintendent of the Minnesota State Reformatory." 

In New Jersey the governor is ex-officio one of the commis- 
sioners of the reformatory. The Ohio reformatory, originally 
underits own board of managers, has been since August, 1911, 
one of twenty state institutions under a State Board of Admin* 
ist ration. 

The frainers of the Washington law intended that the board 
of managers of the reformatory should be an independent and 
non-part isjiTi l)o<iy, llii' menibers not being legally removable 

'■ Mitinosola .State Boanl of Control, Roport, 1914, p. 18. 
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except for cause and after a hearing. The recent history of the 
institution shows how ineffective such a law may be when poli- 
ticians in control of a state administration decide to subvert its 
spirit although obeying its letter. In 1913 the newly elected Gov- 
ernor unsuccessfully attempted for political reasons to make the 
legislature pass a law abolishing this board and placing the 
reformatory under the State Board of Control, a partisan body. 
He then manifested personal hostility toward the members of 
the board of managers of the reformatory until they resigned, 
when he appointed the three members of the Board of Control 
to three of the vacancies thus created. The non-partisan admin- 
istration of this institution was thus supplanted by the rule of 
a group of party spoilsmen. 

To summarize: All reformatories are under control of man- 
aging boards, so organized as to make partisan control possible. 
State party leaders can determine whether there shall be actual 
partisan control. State civil service regulations govern four in- 
stitutions, those of Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. Eight states make the terms of office of board members 
longer than those of the governors. An unscrupulous politician 
in the governor's chair may practically nullify any of these pro- 
visions if he chooses to do so." 

The Oppici-vl St.vpp 
One of the features essential to the success of a reformatorj' 
is an official staff composed of intelligent and skilful men, espec- 
ially qualified for that service, for upon the wisdom and intelli- 



"The Bourcee of the foregoing legal ilata are as follows: 
Milts' Annot. Statutes of Colorado, 1912, H, eecs. 6942, 6965, 6973. 
BcBsion Laws of Connecticut, 1909, chap. 162. 
Jones and AddinirtaD'a Aunot Illinois Statutes, V. .^414. a41j. 
Burnx' [oiliana Statutes, 1914, IV. 822, 823, sees. 9904, 9906. 
Annot. Coiie of Iowa, 1897, IV, 822, 823, sees. S904, 9906. 
Gen. Statutes of Kansas, 1909, II, 1863, sees. S625, 8628. 
Rev. Statutes of Massachusetts, 1C02, II. 1875. 
Howells' Michigan Statutes. 2d Annot. eil., V. 5851, 58.>3. .>8o6. 
Rev. Laws of Minnesota. 1905; chap. 25, p, 37.1. sec. 186.). 
Compiled Statutes of New Jersey, IV, 4929, 49,10, sees. 3, 4. 
Birdseve's Rev. Statutes of New York. 1901, If, 2766. 2767. 
Page and Adama' Aunot. Ohio General Code, I, 670, 674, sees. 18- 
S55. 
PunJon's Digest of Laws of Pennsylvania, 1905, 11, 1860, 1S61. 
Session Laws of Washington, 1907. 
Sanborn and Sanborn 'a Wisconsin Statutes, Supp. p. 1402, sec. 494' 
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genee of the ofBcers depends the achievement of reeultB. 
Whether a correetive institution shall be a reformatory or a 
mere jail is determined by the knowledge, ahility and skill of 
the officers. In this section will be shown how these staffs are 
created, of what officers they are composed, the rewards of the 
service, and certain conditions peculiar to it. 

It must be borne in mind that the duties of reformatory 
officers are two-fold. First, they must keep in safe custody and 
under control, persons with tendencies to commit criminal acts 
it left at large. Some of these persons, partly because of their 
youth, are very reckless and daring. Delinquents are kept in cus- 
tody either by appeals to their better judgment and by moral 
suasion, or by physical means. The latter is the method of the 
reformatory. Second, reformatory officials are expected to give 
each subject treatment and training that will reform him if 
possible. As the purpose of this treatment is reformation 
througli education, the use of every educational means is justi- 
fied — industrial training, the study of books and natural phe- 
nomena, physical culture, recreation, organized self-government, 
and whatever broadens and enriches human life. To quote an 
experienced president of a board of managers, reformatories "are 
primarily corrective and remedial, and combine the fundamen- 
tal principles of schools, hospitals and asylums. . . . The in- 
mates of reformatories are all 'criminals;' but it is a mistake 
to suppose .... that alt criminals are alike. They differ from 
one another just as much as other people. . . . The fundamen- 
tal qualities of human nature as much the same everywhere. . . . 
With these young men, the balance has turned for the time 
being the wrong way. We simply try, by instruction and train- 
ing, to develop the other sides of their natures until they become 
the controlling forces in their lives."" 

These requirements demand the maintenance of official statfs 
on sound administrative principles, viz., the appointment of 
trained, skilful men, both able and disposed to apply reforma- 
tory measures; the determination of their tenure of position, pay 
and promotion absolutely on merit and on results ; and the elimi- 
nation of partisan polities. 

" N. y. State Befonnatory Beport, 1B08; pp. 11, 12. 
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The Supebintendekct 

The position of executive head of a reformatory differs in 
several essential respects from that of any other officer. He is 
responsible and accountable for the conduct and welfare of the 
entire institution. He must execute the policies of the govem- 
iag board. He is held to answer for the popular success of the 
institution. He has large powers and responsibilities defined and 
recognized both in practice and in law. To illustrate, the Con- 
necticut statute, the latest word on the subject, containing prac- 
tically all the essentia! provisions of all similar laws, is quoted 
as showing the recognition and definition in law of thia important 
position : 

The BuperiDtendeiit klone mar remove aof officer nominated by him. 
. . . ahall manage laid reformatory nabjeet to the nilei of the director* 
and tboir written orders. He vhall keep the inmatee emplojed in ■aeh 
manner aa to provide, ao far as may be for their support, for their 
recovery from evil habits and for the formation by them of tfae abilitjr 
and the disposition to support themselves and those dependent upon 
them, and shall, under the supervision of the directors, establish and 
enforce such systems of rewards and penalties as appears bMt fltted to 
acomplish these results. He shall provide for the inmates suitable food 
and clothing, and proper implements and materials for their work, and 
shall provide for the relief of anj nick or infirm inmatee, and shall be 
paid for the same out of the earnings of the inmates, if sufficient, and 
if not by the state; shall supervise the labor and conduct of the in- 
mates; shall act as general agent for the reformatory in the purchase 
and sales therefor. . . . shall keep accurate accounts, and render the 
same to the directors at their stated meetings, and shall furnish to said 
directors, when requested, any information in his knowledge respecting 
the reformatory; shall settle his accounts with the Comptroller quarterly; 
and may, in his own name ae superintendent, sue on any contract made 
by him in the business of said reformatory .... shall make proper 
regulations for the government and punishment of officers and overseers 
of said reformatory .... shall make regulations relative to persons 
admitted within or found lurking without the reformatory yard and 
enforce the same by apprehending offenders and placing them under 
guard or excluding them from the environs of the institution. ^i 

The title "superintendent" is borne by the heads of all the 
state reformatories except those of Colorado, Iowa, and Kiichigan, 
who are styled "wardens." All are appointed by managing 



" Laws of Connecticut, 1909; chap. 162, sees. 4, e, 7, 
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boartts except the warden of the Colorado institution, who is 
appointed by the governor on recommendation of the board, 
which in turn must select a man from a list of eligibles fur- 
nished by the State Civil Service Commisaion. Table 3, on the 
next page, shows the tenure of office of heads of reformatories 
the manner of determining their salaries, the requirements as to 
bonds, and their appointing powers. 

A reformatory superintendent can achieve large results only 
when he is free to plan and execute permanent policies, and his 
tenure of position depends on efficient service. Len^h of ser- 
vice is an index of successful and stable administration, as well 
as of fitness for the position. The most notable example is 
Zebulon R. Brockway, father of the system, superintendent at 
Elmira from the opening of that reformatorj' in 1876 till he 
retired in 1901. He gave altogether half a century of marked 
usefulness to three states as a chief i^cer of corrective insti- 
tntions.*' The present superintendent at Elmira, Mr. P. J. Mc- 
Dinmell, has also spent his life in prison work. He began as a 
guard in the Erie County (N. Y.) Penitentiary in 1880, where 
he advanced to the position of deputy warden. In July, 1900, 
he became assistant superintendent at Elmira, and was promoted 
to the superintendency in May, 1911. The oldest superintendent 
in point of service now is Mr. T. B. Patton, head of the Penn- 
sylvania institution since 1892, Mr. Otis Fuller, warden at 
Ionia, Michigan, was first appointed in 1891, and has therefore 
served twenty-two years. Dr. James A. Leonard of Mansfield, 
Ohio, has been superintendent there about eighteen years.** 



"Brockwaj, Z. B., Fifty Yeart of PHton Strvite, 1912, paasim. 

'Ab an instance of opposite tendencies, determined by partj politics, 
the history of the Kansas institution may be cited. Changes in the 
aaperin tendency have occurred there too frequently to permit any man 
to formulate and carry out definite, constructive plans. There were Ave 
■aperintendents in ten years. Mr. E. E. Marshall, appointed in Septem- 
ber, 1903, resigned for political reasons in November, 1907, and was 
■ncceeded by Mr. J. A. Cady, who gave place in September, 1909, to 
B«T. C. A. Bichard. He held the position for one year, and gave place to 
Mr. M. F. Amrine, who was superseded at the behest of party leaders 
in September, 1913, by Mr. J. N. Herr. Tt is reasonabty <loubtful if Mr. 
Herr would have been chosen on any other than a political baniti. He 
had been chairman of the Ways and Meann Committee of the Kansas 
Legislatnre during its previous aesaion, whirh would naturally, under a 
■poils system, give him any political job that might be open. 
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Again, when a managing board calls to the superintendency 
of a state reformatory an esperieneed man from another state 
the choice is usually based on personal fitness. There are several 
instances of such appointments. Mr. Brockway was called to 
Elmira from Jackson, Michigan, after having spent twenty-five 
years in various forms of prison service in Massachusetts, New 
York and Michigan." Joseph P. Scott, superintendent at Elmira 
from December, 1903, till he became state superintendent of 
prisons in June, 1911, was calle<l to Elmira from the superin- 
tendency of Massachusetts Reformatory. Mr. C. S. Reed, some- 
time superintendent at St. Cloud, Minnesota, went there from 
the wardenship of the Washington State Penitentiary, and has 
recently been appointed head of the Minnesota State Prison. His 
successor at St. Cloud, Mr. H. K. W. Scott, came from Concord, 
New Hampshire, where for many years he had been warden of 
the state prison.*" Albert Garvin, superintendent of the Con- 
necticut institution, had a long career as a prison director in 
several states. Charles C. McOlaughry, warden of the Iowa 
reformatory, is one example of a superintendent grown up in 
the prison service. His father, Robert McClaughry, was recog- 
nized for years as one of the ablest prison administrators in this 
country. The younger McClaughry is a graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, and in early life learned the machinist's trade. From 
November 1889 till May 1892, he was chief engineer of Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Joliet; May 1892 till July 1893, deputy 
superintendent of the Allegheny County (Pa.) Workhouse; Jan- 
uary 1894 till August 1897, deputy superintendent, Chicago 
House of Correction ; August 1897 till June 1899, deputy warden, 
Indiana State Prison ; July 1899 till May 1902, warden, Wis- 
consin State Prison ; July 1903 till July 1909, an officer in the 
federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia ; August 1909 till his 
present appointment in January 1912, superintendent, Missouri 
State Training School. His career is given in some detail as a 
conspicuous example of continuous service in correctional and 
reformatory work, combined with two valuable qualities — a broad 
education and an industrial training. 

** Brockway, op. cit., chapa. 2-9. 

"Hinaesota State Board of Control, Beport, 1914, p. 18. 
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The following table shows some data concerning the present 
heads of reformatories, including the number who have qualified 
for the position by related experience, the length of their admin- 
istration, and the financial rewards of their positions : 







Table 4 




BUM 


Nuneof 












SkUry 


Colorado 


M. p. Capp 




Connecticut 


Albert Garvin 


1909 Prison director 


5000 and maintenanee 


Illinoii 


W. C. Graves 


1914 Lawyer, judge 
of superior 


4000 and maint«naDe« 


Indiana 


D. C. Peyton 


1908 Physician 


3500 and maintenance 


Iowa 


C. C. McClaughry 1912 Prison officer 


3600 and maintenaoee 


Kansas 


J. N. HeiT 


1913 Merchant 


2000 and maintenuiee 


Mbm. 


Alvah Baker 


1906 


3500, house with fuel 
and light 


Michigan 


Otis Fuller 


1894 


3000 and maintenance 




H. K. W. Scott 


1914 Prison warden 


2700 and maintenance 


New Jersey 


Frank Moore 


1908 Minister, and 
superinten- 
dent of boys' 
school 




New York 


P. J. McDonnell 


1911 Prison officer 


5000 and maintenance 


Ohio 


J. A. Leonard 


1901 School teacher 




Pennsylvani 


aT. B. Patton 


1892 


5500 and maintenance 


WashinRton 


Donald Olson 


1914 Fuel dealer 


3000 and maintenance 


Wisconsin 


C. W. Bowron 


1901 Editsr 


2500 and maintenance 



It will be noted that few of these gentlemen came to the 
position from the ranks or with experience which might particu- 
larly qualify them tor it. In the majority of instances their 
entrance into the service was fortuitous. There is no institution 
in the United States for training men for prison service nor will 
the demand be sufficiently crystallized to produce one as long as 
the service remains in its present political condition. 

Subordinate Oppicebs 

Whether reformatories can accomplish their purpose depends 
fully as much on rank and file officers as on the leadership and 
the judgment of superintendents. To the social and educational 
ability of those who have them in daily charge is mainly due the 
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reforming of wayward young men. In larger institutions espe- 
cially the superintendent can have but slight individual knowl- 
edge of his charges. He sees them in the mass only. Brockway 
rightly attributed much of his success to his cultivation of the 
personal acquaintance of the inmates, in part by customarily 
spending Sunday afternoons visiting at their cell-doors. Were 
he superintendent at Elmira now, with its average daily popu- 
lation of 1400, he could not know each one so intimately. On 
the other hand, each subordinate ofBcer of whatever rank — over- 
seer, trade instructor, teacher — has a small group ia his charge 
for several hours daily. Through this personal contact he may 
know them intimately and influence them in proportion. It is 
clear that the education of reformatory subjects to a right moral 
point of view and to an effective determination to "make good" 
depends on the educational efficiency of subordinate officers. 

In the tables that follow I have attempted to classify the 
officers of reformatories into groups that are most definitely uni- 
fied in practice. The wide variety of practice among reforma- 
tories with respect to the duties, rank and pay of subordinate 
officers can hardly be suggested in tables. 

The first table deals with the education of subordinate officers. 
A natural first inqniry is, What is the education of the men 
who are entrusted with the difficult task of reforming young 
delinquents in institutions that are ordered by law to use educa- 
tional methods t This table gives the results of an inquiry cov- 
ering 737 subordinate officers and 12 institutions. I believe 
that the addition of similar data regarding all other officers 
would not seriously affect the percentages. The percentages 
given in each column refer to the totals at the right. 
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The foregoing figures make one point clear: The majority 
of all oflBcers of these educational institutions, and the prepon- 
derating majority of those who come in contact with the inmates 
— trades instructors, overseers and guards — are men who have 
only grammar school or high school education. Making due 
allowances for any reasonable doubt whether high scholastic at- 
tainments contribute to the efficiency of reformatory officers as 
a class, and for the further fact that many officers of moderate 
schooling obtain excellent results because of their native good 
qualities, I am convinced that a higher educational requirement 
of (rfficers would result in improved service. My experience and 
observation, supplemented by the opinions of the most compe- 
tent reformatory officers whom I have met, bring me to the fol- 
lowing convictions : 

1. Reformatory service has not attracted men of the type and 
attainments that are needed. There is a traditional popular 
misconception that the duties are those of a prison-keeper. The 
majority of reformatory officers are not men of large aspirations, 
with respect to either the material or the intellectual rewards 
of life. Instances have been noted in which inmates have com- 
plained bitterly and with reason of the low mental and moral 
standards of men to whom they were expected to look for the 
means of social redemption. I have seen a few instances of 
drunkenness, immorality and gross incompetence among officers. 

2. Politics influence the securing and the holding of reform- 
atory staff positions to a large extent. Often when good men 
seek such positions they And themselves kept out by this sinister 
bar. It is most difficult to prove the extent of political influences. 
Practically all reformatory superintendents deny that they are 
influenced by political considerations in the selection of officers ; 
but a study of these institutions will convince any one able to 
recognize the trail of this serpent that it is over them all. There 
is entirely too much politics in American state reformatories to 
permit them to do the best work possible. 

3. The demoralizing influence of ' ' institutionalization. ' ' This 
term, not easy of exact definition, characterizes a peculiar type 
of inefSciency, not to say demoralization and lack of ambition 
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that marks many men who have ^ven mach of their lives to 
institution service. They spend their best years in the cnnmon- 
place routine of institutional duties that do not require vigorom 
exercise of their higher faculties ; they are ^uch isolated from, 
the stimulating dynamics of the world 's work ; they are r^pilarly 
paid, fed and perhaps clothed by the state; they deal, day in 
and day out, with low-class human material and are incessantly 
harassed by peccadillos. As a result, institution officers tend 
to bog down in the ruts of perfunctory performance of routine 
duties, and to become useless to themselves and to society. Espc~ 
cially in large, old institutions is there much dead timber in the 
adminiBtrative material. At Elmira, for instance, there were a 
number of <^cers in just this case ; and Dr. Christian, the assist- 
ant superintendent, admitted that this condition presented a 
difficult problem. 

Certain features of the subordinate officer's work tend to 
produce these results. There is little opportunity for prtunotion, 
and there are very few superior positions in comparison with 
the number of inferior positions. As compared with public schod 
teaching, for example, reformatory service lacks the universality 
which enables an ambitious teacher to secure rect^nition in any 
of a number of localities, and work his way up. Political prefer- 
ment prevents wide application of the principle that men of 
superior intelligence and education can accomplish more than 
those who can merely count inmates, enforce petty regulations, 
report infractions of rules, and lock doors. 

Officers of the rank and file are depressed rather than elevated 
by the large percentage of physically, mentally and morally low- 
class human material with which they must constantly work. 
Reformatory subjects bring inspiration only to men of excep- 
tionally social and altruistic spirit. Constant association with 
young fellows, the majority of whom are low grade in every 
sense, does not tend to elevate the mental and spiritual tone of 
an officer. Men are stimulated to rise and advance themselves 
through competition with their peers ; they tend to be depressed 
and discouraged by unremitting contact with their weaker 
brethren. Since the institution must operate every hour of every 
day, there must be some one on duty at important posts all the 
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time, and contact and association of subordinate officers with the 
inmates is incessant, unrelieved by frequent changes of atmo- 
sphere. 

An ofBcer's duties for the major part, especially those of an 
overseer, follow a mechanical routine, which ^ves him little real 
work to do, little genuine necessity for self-exertion. This tends 
to destroy ambition and individuality in both officers and in- 
mates. Their principal duty being to see that others work and 
their daily round being free from much physical or mental effort, 
institution officers tend to become exceedingly lazy. As a class 
they are indolent and unambitious. Their universal disposition 
to avoid responsibility and to shirk effort intensifieB a mechanical 
routine that follows the lines of least resistance ; the larger the 
institution the worse the tendency. 

These strictures do not apply so completely to officers of 
instruction. Wherever the educational aspects of the average 
officer's duties are emphasized he receives moral stimulus there- 
from. Teaching reformatory subjects effectively is bard work. 
The official force at Bahway, New Jersey, showed the good effect 
of such emphasis. Id the Ohio institution also, and at Elmira, 
there are many officers of instruction who keep their faculties 
fresh, their minds alert and their ambitions alive, and do the 
service credit. At the same time there are exceptions to this 
rule. Five of the laziest, most hopeless examples of mental and 
spirittial dilapidation noted were teachers — one the head of the 
school department of a large institution. 

Lai^ly because of their small education and meager outlook 
reformatory officers generally have little faith in the possibility 
of reforming delinquents. Excepting chaplains, teachers and 
parole officers, officers widely hold the opinion that reformatory 
Bubjects do not become reformed, bat continue in careers of 
crime, and that the majority of attempts to reform young crimi- 
nals are hopeless. The most discouraging circumstance attending 
my efforts in a reformatory was this attitude of other officers. 
As a class, they are not stimulated and inspired by confidence 
in their work. This attitude is most characteristic of old insti- 
tution officers. The reformatory guard or overseer who is enthu- 
aiastically actuated by a belief in the ultimate success of reform- 
atory treatment is rare. 
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Financial Rewards of the Sebtice 

In the next table are shown the number of c^cere in eadi 
class, and the salaries they receive in the several reformatorie*. 
In order to make the data as complete as tabular presentation 
will permit, the maximal, average and minimal salaries in each 
class are shown. All these figures have been supplied direetlj 
from the heads of institutions, with the exception of those for 
the Michigan reformatory, which are taken from the biennial 
report for 1914. 

In addition to salaries, institution officers receive perquisites 
in the way of meals, barber, bootblack and laundry service. 
These perquisites vary as indicated in the following paragraphs: 

Colorado State Reformatory r All officers except the chap- 
lain and physician receive board and room, laundry, barber, 
bootblack and clothes-pressing and mending service. 

Connecticut State Reformatory: The assistant superintend- 
ent and farm superintendent receive houses rent free. Two 
others receive dinners. All guards and supernumerary <rfBeen 
receive board, or are allowed $15 per month for maintenance 
if they live at home. All receive barber, laundry and bootbU^ 



Illinois State Reformatory: The assistant superintendent 
receives full maintenance for himself and family. All unmar* 
ried employees receive free room and board ; each married em- 
ployee receives as maintenance allowance $13.50 per month in 
addition to salary. All receive free barber, bootblack and laon- 
dry service. 

Indiana Reformatory : The associate superintendent receive* 
full maintenance for himself and family. All unmarried rfScen 
receive board and room, and married officers receive meals. Uni- 
forms are made for all unifonned officers at a price which just 
covers the cost of materials. All receive free barber, bootblack 
and laundry service. 

Kansas State Industrial Reformatory: An officers' dining 
hall is maintained, in which good meals are supplied the officer* 
at smaller prices than would be possible in any restaurant. Each 
uniformed officer is furnished two uniforms, and each ununi- 
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formed officer two suits of civilian clothes annually. All receive 
free barber and bootblack service. The farm superintendent and 
his assistant receive furnished houses, rent free. 

Massachusetts Reformatory : The statutes which fix the sal- 
aries of officers specify that no officer shall receive food and 
lodging from the state in addition to his compensation.*' 

Michigan Reformatory : The deputy warden and the farm 
superintendent receive houses rent free, the former with heat and 
light furnished. "All other officers are required to board and 
lodge themselves, and furnish their oivn uniforms.'"' 

Minnesota State Reformatory : In addition to the salaries, 
about fifteen guards teach in the night school, and are paid fifty 
cents a night. The officers receive free laundry and barbering, 
but no tailoring. 

New York State Reformatory : The assistant superintendent 
receives house and full maintenance for himself and family. 
About 40 other officers receive maintenance allowances of $16 
per month. Employees may lodge in the (peers' quarters for 
$4 per month, and receive free laundry service. All employees 
receive free barber and bootblack service, and may have their 
clothing cleaned, mended and pressed, and shoes mended, free, 
on furnishing materials for repairs. 

Ohio and Penn^lvania reformatories : Officers' dining rooms 
are maintained, in which officers may purchase good meals at a 
low price. Barber and bootblack service are furnished. A few 
officers room at the institutions. 

Washington State Reformatory; All officers receive free 
board and lodging, if unmarried, as well as laundry, barber, 
bootblack, clothes pressing and mending service, and shoe 
mending. 

Wisconsin State Reformatory: The institution being four 
miles from the city of Green Bay, all officers receive dinners free, 
also free barber and bootblack service. 

In all the institutions except that at Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the eight-hour day prevails, officers are on duty for 
twelve hours daily. They almost universally complain of this 

"Bevised Statutes of Massac huaetts, 1902, II, 1875. 
"Report, 1B12. 
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heavy tax oq their energies. There ig much to justify the ob- 
jection. Continuous responsibility for crews of young criminaU 
for twelve hours each day entails a peculiar strain. Many insti- 
tution officers are on duty for six and one-half (Ia>-8 each week, 
and are away from their homes for thirteen or fourteen houra 
daily. Mr. Frank L. Randall, for many years head of the Min- 
nesota institution, in urging on his board the necessity for a 
larger force and shorter working hours, said: 



miles from Ihe hminws center of 
cpra, gnariis aoii keepers have lh«iT 
X miles of travel per ilay for tb«m 
Some of tbem 



The reformatory is situated threi 
the rity of St. Cioad. Moat of the ol 
botn«s in the city proper, entailing a 
by gui'h means of transportation aH 
walk. Their houri are very long, anil when their day'ti work is 'ione, 
they are relieil upon to teai-h in the school of letter? three evenings per 
week, ami to nttenrt lectures anil entertainments, and to i\o Hpeeial rluly 
and sene hs aiiperDimierarita. Some nf them, especisilr in ninter, ilo 
not see their young children awake for weekn nt a time. Tbey are 
fatigiird, if not mhaiigtrd, almoBi eviTv nighl, anil are shut off from 
soeial atTairs. They are weary when tbey enter the schoolrooms to eon- 
ilurt their classes. They get but ten days' vocation during the yeiu. 
Their life is therefore dull, and their energy- and ambition lag. There 
are eight night men who do 13 hours of duty per diem, while day am 
work 11 hours, and do relief work.is 



The number of inmates per officer has some bearing on the 
educational poGsibilities of reformatories. In so far as the re- 
formative process is educational, its effectiveness must depend on 
the opportunity each officer has to influence the inmates through 
personal contact. The numerical lelation between inmates and 
officers is shown in the next table. 



"Report, 1912, 



i 
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Table 7 

(Uily inniste Offiwra Numbn- of laUiry pf 

populition. Hrvini innuKs olSoen 

Bute tor four whole wr Hrvini 

nforDAtory y«n lime offinr whole time 

Colorado 132 23 4,3 J1086,36 

Connecticut" 157.1 43 3.6 825.63 

Par two 

lUinois 626 64 10, 1278,80 

Indiana 1107 68 15 8 1050.00 

Iowa 542 88 6.1 988.15 

Kamiu 350 42 8, 805.24 

Massachusetts 843 77 10 8 1319.48 

Michigan 558 42 13. 916.28 

Minnesota 467 69 7,9 1066 00 

NewJereey 483 61 8, 1044 00 

New York 1350 134 10. 1008 12 

Ohio 1100 112 10. 1093.40 

Pennsylvania 724 102 7. 990 55 

Washington 390 37 10 1171,84 

Wisconsin 423 40 10.4 903 17 

Totals 993 9 1 $951 70 

Large opportunities for personal contact and individual in- 
stniction are suggested by these figures. The merits of the 
service from an administrative standpoint may perhaps best be 
judged by comparing it with a similar form of service — public 
school work — in respect to the number of pupils or inmates per 
cfficer or teacher engaged, and the salaries they receive. Allow- 
ances must be made for certain discrepancies between the two 
forms of ser\'ice. Ideally, as we shall show presently, every 
crfScer of a reformatory should be a teacher. Practically, this is 
not and cannot be true. As the foregoing tables show, a large 
percentage of the officers are only guards. Their duty is simply 
to prevent escape. They are employed for no other purpose, 
and no qualification is required of them save reliability and 
watchfulness. In compiling educational statistics, on the other 
hand, such as those quoted from reports of the United States 
Bureau of Education, only those persons engaged in actual teach- 
ing or its supervision are taken into account. Again, teachers 
are employed and paid for only eight to ten months of the year. 
They have the remainder of the time for recreation, self-improve- 
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ment, or earning additional money at some temporary employ- 
ment. Reformatory officers are employed the year around, and 
usually have ten days to two weeks' vacation annually. 

Making due allowances for these dissimilarities, however, the 
responsibilities and rewards of the two forms of public service 
may be compared. In the following table are shown the average 
annual salaries and the average number of pupils per male 
teacher in the public schools, and the average annual salaries 
and number of inmates per officer in reformatory service, in those 
states maintaining state reformatories: 

Tables 

Publi« iKhool KrviM» Refomuitoty trriei 



uls 



J782.32 
1025.86 
772.08 
673,86 
723.84 
651.88 
667 00 



Dlinois 

Indiana 

Masaachusetta 

Michigan 715.35 

MinDesota 738. 13 

New Jersey 816 36 

New York 935.69 

Ohio 590.71 

Pennaylvauia. 564.74 

Washington 883 17 

WiseonsiD 761.38 



35.2 
32.9 
29.7 
17.7 
27.1 
32 8 
29.2 
27.4 
33.5 



S1086 36 
825.62 
1278.80 
1050.00 
988 15 
80S 24 
1319 48 
916.28 
1066.00 
1044.26 
1008.12 
1093.40 
990.55 
1171,84 
903 17 



Combining these data with respect to reformatory service, 
and comparing the average with the average for public school 
teachers, male and female, throughout the United States, the 
figures show that during the school year 1912-13, 565,483 teachers 
of both sexes were employed in this country to teach 18,609,040 
children, which gave each teacher (including superintendents, 
principals and supervisors) 32.22 children. On the average, each 
male teacher received $78.08 per month, which, computed on a 
twelve months' basis, gave each -$936.96 for his year's work, with 
no institutional perquisites. The average reformatory officer re- 
"U. 8. Bureau of Education Report, 1B14, 11, 10-16. 
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ceives about 10 per cent more for his year's work than does the 
average male school teacher, and has more than three times as 
much opportunity for personal contact and helpfulness. Both 
are types of social servants employed by the state, and charged 
with the duty of teaching youth the art of successful living. 
The state has every right to expect that the services of the re- 
formatory officer will be proportionally better, and that the edu- 
cational aspects of his service will be adequately appreciated. 
Taking reformatories as a whole, I am convinced that this ideal 
has fallen far short of realization. 

Certain other reasons why some reformatories do not obtain 
better men may be suggested. In the first place, not all insti- 
tutions realize the need of men who are well educated, and do 
not make adequate effort to secure them. I have learned from 
experience that by looking to recognized sources excellent men 
may be found for the service. It is a fine field for men of the 
right type just out of college. They can profit by such work, 
and the work needs them. There is no better means by which 
young men may learn the failings of their weaker brethren. 

Second, tenure of position in reformatories is not always 
made permanent on the right basis to draw efficient men. A 
systematic standardization of the service would multiply the 
chances for the promotion of able officers. As a prerequisite, 
the partisan political influences which have cursed reformatories 
throughout the history of the movement, must be absolutely 
eliminated. Their sinister and insidious presence is often hard 
to detect, but it does undeniably operate to determine many 
appointments. 

Third, so far as I have been able to discover, no means for 
the improvement of officers in service is maintained by any 
reformatory. Reforming young delinquents is a complex and 
difficult undertaking, and depends on a knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene, biology, psychology, sociolc^y, education and mod- 
ern industrialism, in addition to the application of much re- 
sourceful commou sense. Reformation cannot be carried on suc- 
cessfully except by a force of officers who are willing to study 
and work systematically along the lines indicated. Though diffi- 
cult, it is not impossible to attain this end. I was once directed 
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to organize the officers of the Washington institution into a clnb 
to study and discuss subjects pertinent to the service. The enter- 
prise owed what success it enjoyed to the encoaraging support 
of the governing board, especially its president, and that of the 
superintendent. It was cut short by the intervention of politics, 
after its feasibility had been demonstrated. In the following 
letter addressed to me, Mr. Corwin S. Shank of Seattle, then 
president of the board, set forth the principles which a reform- 
atory staff must apply to achieve reformation by education :** 

I addrsBB you particularly as president of yoai itudy club. The 
matter of a special trainisg for all employees of the reformatory baa 
been the subject of long thought by some membera at leaat of th« Board 
of Managers. It is for that reason that we have been anxioua to ... . 
have orgaoized an educational department that should bear directly npoD 
the better equipment of every officer and employee for the work which 
he has especially in hand. It was with this end in view that the Board 
of Managers, ordered to be placed in the library of the officers the beat 
books upon reformatory and kindred subjects. 

It is only fair that we should make known to the officera and em- 
ployees our view upon the matter of their becoming proficient ia their 
respective lines of activity. It is a recognized fact in reformatory work 
that results in conducting the work for which the institution is estab- 
lished, are realized just in proportion to the degree of efficiency which is 
found among officers and employees. We want to keep before every 
employee of the reformatory the highest ideals in the honorable and 
dignified work into which he has been called. The .... reformatory 
must not in any of its varied activities have stamped upon it in the 
sligbteat degree the heartless routine that attaches to the ordinary penal 
institution. A question naturally arises as to how we are going to get 
away from this, and it is to this end that I am particularly addressing 

First, every officer and employee must at heart feel for himself that 
the institution is correctional, and is not in any sense a place where 
taskmasters are set over so many men for the purpose of having them 
produce so much work. The underlying activities of the inmates must 
be primarily aimed at the benefit of the individual, and it is of the 
utmost importance that this ideal should be thoroughly grasped by 
everyone. 

Second, the reformatory is educational. Hon can anyone erlucate, 
unless be himself be a teacher in the true sense of the wordt It is the 
hope of the Board of Managers, shared in I know by the Superintendent, 

" It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Shank, one of the ablest and 
most intelligent board members I have known, was for political reasons 
harried by the state governor into resigning, after having given the 
public splendid service for years, and seeking no other reward than the 
satisfaction of having done his duty. 
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that flv«iy <l«partin«Dt of activity shODld be aimed directlj at edurHtiOB. 
To be concrete: You are the Director of Education, so designated 
because yon have particnlar charge of the school worlc of the institution. 
It is not to be reckoned among the officers and employees that thia ia 
the only branch of the educational work that is being prosecuted. The 
Chief Engineer will be an educator in his department, to direct the edu- 
cation in the Held of mechanics within the scope that we are able to 
develop. The Chaplain will be an educator and instructor in his field of 
activity. The foreman upon a certMD job of work must be an educator 
in hie work, and thus going down the line the same idea muBt apply to 
every employee. 

.... I wish you would organise the study club along lines that will 
give every ofDcer .... something to do by way of study upon reforma- 
tory matters .... and each ooe npoo his special line in particular .... 
The study club must become one of the features of the reformatory, and 
maintained with as much care and developed with as much exactness as 
any other branch of our work. . . . The impression that is made on 
these men there not only aJTects their lives but also affects directly or 
indirectly those with whom they come in contact when released. The 
inmates will be reformed and enter into useful activity again just in 
proportion to the skill that ia exercised by the officers and employees of 
the reformatory. 
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INFLUENCE AND PROBLEMS OF INSTITUTIONAL 

TREATMENT 

Whether reformatories can achieve their object ia largely 
determined by certain conditions peculiar to all institutional 
treatment. These include restraint and routinism, the length 
of terms for which subjects are kept in custody, and the effect 
of confinement in cells. 

Inmates of reformatories live in a peculiar environment. 
They are members of an artificial, compact community of persons 
who occupy under physical restraint a walled area, and who are 
governed by laws imposed upon them. The principal feature 
of life in this community is the intellectual, ethical, and indnH- 
trial training of its members for life in free society, which differs 
radically from society within the institution. Because they have 
failed to live free lives successfully, the members of this com- 
munity have been deprived of liberty and are compelled to live 
in the institution. They are placed under restraint that they may 
learn how to live successfully when that restraint shall cease and 
they may be permitted, after a period of surveillance on parole, 
to go entirely on their own moral and industrial resources. It 
is clear that the plan of reformatory treatment by institutions 
of restraint is fundamentally anomalous. 

All attempts to educate the inmates of a correctional institu- 
tion are affected by its restraint and artificiality. Experience 
has convinced me that in many subtle ways these conditions cause 
other things than their own moral, intellectual and social develop- 
ment to be sought by the inmates. They learn to adopt the 
demeanor and attitude which they know will win them favor 
within the institution. As concerns many inmates, especially 
those who have had much institutional experience, the fact that 
tliey study and work acceptably while in custody is no guarantee 
that they will contimie to do so when released. Indeed, one 
baffliii}! problem is the experienced "institution boy" who serves 
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his sentence impeccably, asseverates convincingly his determina- 
tion to "make good," and when released yields to the first 
temptation he meets. The inability of many reformatory sub- 
jects to get on successfully when released is due to the shams 
and restrictions of institution life. 

When young men are denied certain amenities of free 
existence, they lose the capacity to observe them. Reformatory 
inmates acquire a language peculiar, in tone and terms, to them- 
selves and their condition. "While engaged in reformatory work 
I found it necessary to familiarize myself with a large number 
of prison slang terms, enough to make an extensive glossary. 
As shown in chapter 3, the regimen and routine of reformatories 
are those of prisons. In some, the rules and discipline require 
the subjects to speak in low tones, and they become helplessly 
habituated to the practice. I have had "institution boys" in 
my classes in Washington whom I could hardly induce to apeak 
in recitation loudly enough for me to hear them. I became able 
to recognize those who had previous experience in institutions 
by this characteristic. In speaking of a change in this regard, 
and its effect, the superintendent of the Illinois reformatory 
school department observes : 

Under the olil system, whereby a boy had no opportunity to exercise 
hla vocftl organs, he seemed to lose control of his voice, or to be unable 
to give his voice the proper pitch when carrying on a conversation or 
reciting in class. Unaccustomed to speaking above a whisper, or in an 
undertone, the sound of his own voice seemed to stupefy him when he 
stood up to answer a question in recitation. The new order of things, 
by which he may talk aloud, and yell during recreation, seems to remedy 
these diffleultiea to a marked eitent.'i 

The inmate population develops a set of rules for the amenities 
of daily life, a system of standards of behavior, and a code of 
prison ethics. The passing of the seasons affects institution life 
but little. "You know, it's pretty much the same here, winter 
or summer," once observed an inmate to me. Many social factors 
that give normal life its variety do not afFeet life in an institu- 
tion, and the resultant monotony tends to demoralize the inmates. 
In order to educate young men to live successfully when free, 

" Beport, 1914, p. 36. 
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the inatitntional regime must embody Donnal life conditions. 
This end is exceedingly difficult of attainment. The ahnonnal 
features of institutional life often deform character more con- 
stantly than all educational effort can form or reform it." 

Length of Terms 

What an institution can achieve by educational measures 
depends in part on the length of time inmates are kept under 
training. All commitments to reformatories are for indeter- 
minate sentences, under legal provisos of two general types: 1, 
tb(»e which' prescribe sentences in minimum and maximum 
terms; 2, those which order the court to simply commit, with- 
out specifying any term. In all states having reformatories, 
judges may usually choose either of the foregoing methods. Thtt 
tendency is to follow the simple indeterminate sentence plan 
under which the actual length of terms of custody and parole 
are determined by the reformatory authorities. The general en- 
deavor is to individualize the treatment given, by employing such 
methods as will enable the inmates to shorten their terms through 
good behavior and diligence in labor and study. These are so 
various that it is impossible to tabulate them so as to give a com- 
prehensive survey. The following brief data, obtained partly 
from reports and in part by correspondence, may convey an 
idea of what is actually done : 

During the biennium ending November 30, 1914, 351 subjects, 
46 with proven criminal records, were paroled from the Colorado 
reformatory. The average actual terms spent in custody by these 
men was 165 days. Only 5 were kept for a year or more; 96, 
from six months to one year; 30, for three months or less; and 
the remainder, 220 (alinost 62 per cent of the entire number), 
from three to six months. The impossibility of accomplishint; 
the reformation of delinquents by educational processes within 
such periods of time is obvious." The law establishing the Con- 

" Abunilant corroboration of this viewpoint might be quoted. Con- 
sult: Bonfier, Criminality and Economic Conditions, pp. 525-528; Aschmf- 
fenbiirjj, Crime nttd Il« Scpression. chapter 5; Healy, The Individual 
Delinquent, pp. .110, 311; Holmes, Piiturea and Problemt from London 
FoUce Courts, pp. 142, 143. 

"Report, 1914, Btatistieal tables. 
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necticut reformatory provides that any inmate "who has been 
in confinement within said institution for a period of not less 
than one year, may be allowed to go at large on parole at the 
discretion of a majority of the board of directors . . . and th<i 
superintendent ... if , in their judgment said inmate will lead an 
orderly life if set at liberty,"** The few thus far paroled from 
the Connecticut institution have spent ftom 12 to 16 months 
in the reformatory," 

In the Illinois reformatory, the board of managers fixes the 
minimum term on the basis of the offense committed. This term 
varies from 12 to 48 months, but is extended in exceptional 
cases. The subject's deportment must have been satisfactory, 
and he must have given evidence of reformation, the value of 
which does not seem to be determined on any scientific basis. A 
study of the institution reports for ten years, 1902-1912 inelu- 
flive, indicates that on the average subjects are kept for about a 
year.*" 

The rules of the Indiana Reformatory provide that an inmate 
may be considered for parole at the expiration of his minimum 
sentence, plus any additional time added by the authorities for 
violation of the rules. The annual reports for six years ending 
September 30, 1912, show that of 2270 inmates, 1419, or 62.5 
per cent, were committed for minimum sentences of one year, 
and 735, or 32.4 per cent, for minimum periods of two years; 
thus leaving only 118 or 5.1 per cent with minimum sentences 
longer than two years. The report for 1912 points out that the 
inmates are usually there for a short time only, one or two 
years.** 

In the Iowa institution, all inmates "serving under indeter- 
minate sentences shall be considered applicants for parole after 
serving a period of eleven months in the reformatory . . . but in 
cases where the maximum sentence is two years or less, they shall 
be considered applicants after serving a period of six months." 
The State Board of Parole is required to consider the subject's 
previous record and environment, institutional record, the nature 

"ReportB, 1912, p. U; 1914, p. 23. 

"Report, 1902-1912, passim. 

"Report, 1906-1912, piunm; also, Book of rules goveroiDg inmates, 
p. 14. 
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of the offense, and the probable Burroundings among which he 
will live if paroled." The great majority are kept in custody 
for about one year, 

Toung men in the Kansas institution may by good conduct 
obtain their release on parole in from nine to thirteen months, I 
learned while there that the majority are kept for slightly less 
than a year. In Massachusetts, inmates who are sentenced for 
less than one year must spend at least nine months in the 
reformatory ; if their sentence is for more than two years, their 
minimum time is one year, with good conduct. In the Michigan 
institution, inmates are required to serve their minimum term, 
or at the discretion of the managing board, but in no case les^ 
than six months. At St. Cloud, Minnesota, inmates must serve 
at least one year, or two years if their minimum sentence is two 
years or more. The inmate must have been in the first conduct 
grade for at least six months. Previous history, conduct in the 
institution, and the nature and circumstances of the offense 
committed are modifying conditions. 

At Rabway, New Jersey, inmates are paroled subject to 
conditions of an agreement. Each one must have at least 360 
"perfect" days to his credit, gained by industry, proficiency 
and good conduct, and must give the board reasonable assurance 
of his ability to keep the parole agreement. At the New York 
institution, inmates may be released on parole after they have 
served for twelve months, during which they "have not failed 
in either demeanor, school or trade." The total minimum time 
which they must spend in custody is thirteen months. In the 
history of the institution the average term of detention has been 
reduced from about twenty-two to seventeen months. Conditions 
and results practically identical with those at Elmira prevail at 
Mansfield. Ohio. 

Inmates of the Pennsylvania institution are required to serve, 
and to make a good record in conduct, labor and school studies, 
through at least thirteen months. In every case in which thf 
maximum sentence is for more than three years the board of 
managers decides what additional time the subject must serve. 
The rules of the Washington institution require inmates to bsve 



"Supplement to the Code of Iowa, 1907; p. 628, i 
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a record of 360 days' good conduct, labor and study before they 
may be considered for parole. At the Wisconsin institution 
six months of "fair conduct" record advances an inmate to 
the first conduct grade. After three months of perfect record 
in the first grade he may be admitted to parole. In other words, 
the service of at least nine months' good behavior, industry and 
study is required. 

To summarize, these various provisions indicate that tite 
following conditions prevail : 

1. Time served is the main factor in determining when 
reformatory subjects may be paroled as a step toward restoration 
to civic rights. Even where promotion to a high conduct grade 
is requisite, subjects are required to deport themselves satis- 
factorily in such grade for a specified time. Briefly, the diag- 
nosis of reformation is based on behavior in the institution for 
a given period. 

2. Practically all reformatory subjects are kept in custody 
for about a year — entirely too short a period to achieve reforma- 
tion by educational processes. Illiterate, well disposed young 
fellows may in one year be given enough schoolii^ to be of con- 
siderable value to them ; but bad habits acquired by lives spent 
in unfavorable environments j:annot be supplanted by good ones 
in one year of training in a reformatory.'" Unskilled habitual 
loafers, young parasites, apprentices in crime, mental defectives 
— ^these cannot be made socially or industrially efiScient by one 
year of the best training and education. 

Cellulab vs. Geoxjp Confinement 
Whether the cellular or the group method of confinement is 
most effective is a question with many phases, some of which 
have educational significance that can best be understood in the 
light of practical experience. All reformatories use the cellular 
method. When we view this method in its relation to the reform- 
atory purpose, and remember that all processes of change in the 
moral attitude and social sense of the individual must operate 
from within outwardly, we face the plain, blunt fact that the 
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primary and final appeal of reformatories is not to young men's 
willingness to subject themselves to discipline and treatment for 
their own good. Neither are these institutions so physically 
planned and conducted as to stimulate the obscure motives of 
honor, the hidden sense of fair play, the deepest springs of right 
conduct, all of which may by skilful treatment be induced to 
develop spontaneously. Reformatories depend, for their suc- 
cessful operation as places of custody, on high walls and bolted 
gratings of steel bars, on solitary confinement in cells strong 
enough to cage behemoths, and on loaded rifies in the hands of 
men whose aim is sure and who may be relied upon to shoot 
before an attempting fugitive gets out of range. These facts 
have undeniable bearing on the question whether such institu- 
tions can be effective means of moral training. 

On the other hand, cellular confinement is apparently neces- 
sary at first, and has a salutary effect on many inmates whose 
conditions and attitude are due to several factors. First, some 
are filled with deliberate, defiant, criminal rebelliousness against 
society in general and corrective institutions in particular. 
Their youth and their attitude make it impossible for them to 
talie a sane view of their predicament. I have known a number 
who when first received were so ugly and recalcitrant that they 
would not have hesitated a moment to murder a guard in order 
to escape. One of them has recently been hung in California 
for a cold-blooded murder committed while he was still on parole 
from the reformatory. Another, a negro giant, 22 years old, had 
so menacing a manner during our first interview a few dav-s 
after he was received, that I felt secure only because of an armed 
guard on the wall about fifty feet away. We soon learned, as 
apparently the committing court had not, that this negro had 
served at least two prison seutenees, one in the Texas state peni- 
tentiary. He was physically able and morally willing to murder 
me with the chair he sat on, could he thereby have made his 
escape. 

SIcntal defectives constitute another nxmierous group for 
whom cellular confinement is advisable. These often have uncer- 
tain tempers, easily aroused. Especially during their first 
months in custody they are better off in cellular confinement 
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than grouped in dormitories. There are also some young men 
who have few criminal propensities, who are sufBeiently intelli- 
gent to appreciate corrective treatment, who frequently come 
from homes of fair material comfort but have never been taught 
to obey any laws or rules. To be effectively made to realize by so 
concrete a means as a steel cell that laws may not be violated 
with impunity, often brings them to their senses. A short period 
of such confinement often promotes wholesome introspection on 
their part and enables them to attain a true perspective ot their 
predicament and problems. 

Among reformatory officials there is some objection to the 
uniform method of cellular confinement. Dr. Frank L. Chris- 
tian, assistant superintendent at Elmira, has recently published 
the opinion that while cellular confinement is necessary to 
restrain some of the subjects received, it has a degrading effect 
on those who are sufficiently intelligent to be sensitive to restraint 
in reinforced concrete cells behind steel-barred doors."* Also, 
Dr. Frank Moore, superintendent of the New Jersey institution, 
observes in a recent report : 

The reformatorj .... is not in the appointment of ita buildings an 
ideal plant for a reform atoiy. The majoritj of its inmates .... do not 
need ateel celle, tool-proof bars and thick and massive walls. To place 
them behind these is often the means of making them feel like erim- 
inali when they are not, Thej have been wrongly trained and thej 
need re-education in a school of discipline and a few need bars, but the 
majoritj' of them could be made into good men, better without bars than 
with them,*' 

It is obvious, I believe, that the ability of reformatories to 
do their work by education is affected by these facts: (!) They 
are institutions of restraint which receive delinquents of mis- 
cellaneous degrees of criminality, institutional experience and 
mental responsibility; (2) the emphasis is placed on time serv- 
ii^; (3) reformatory inmates are kept in custody too short a 
period to make possible their thorough education along any line ; 
(4) the practice of cellular confinement is too indiscriminately 
followed. 

"Chriitian, F, L., The Management of Prisons from the Fien-point of 
SvJnanity and Seallh. Elmira, N. Y., State Reformatory Print, 1915. 
'Beport, 1S13, p. 13. 
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The Persons to be Reformed 

chapter vi 
institutional records 

In studying any type of public inBtitution one must look to 
printed reports for much of his data. In the present study, 
statistical material obtained from reports is supplemented by 
the results of experience in one institution and personal study 
of seven others. The value of data given in reports can be 
determined only by examining the methods that reformatoiy 
officers employ in investigating, evaluating and recording the 
factors of delinquency. Do reformatories find out all about the 
heredity, social background, and careers of their inmates t What 
methods are employed t Are their investigations, records and 
findings so correlated and presented in reports as to give the 
public true accounts of the problems sent to them for solution, 
accurate pictures of human conditions that confront them, and 
reliable records of results obtained t In the present chapter an 
attempt will be made to examine and appraise institutional 
practices in respect to these matters. 

To achieve their educational purpose, reformatories must 
have adequate means of obtaining all the facts about each inmate, 
including the factors of heredity, environment and associates. 
Without such data as the basis of correct diagnoses, institution 
officers cannot give effective treatment to delinquents, who come 
to them strangers and enemies, and practically all, suspicious 
and wary. Many when first received are exceedingly ignorant ; 
some are untrustworthy because of mental defects; many are 
export liars; some are pathological liars; all are unreliable for 
one reason or another. I know from the experience of inter- 
viewing hundreds of them that the majority of reformatory 
inmati's are unable or unwilling — often both — to give true 
ai'fmints of thoir antecedents, their lives and their environment. 
Also I am positive that subjt'ctive, impressional estimates of 
moiicniti'ly educated officers, however shrewd and diligent in 
inquiry they may he, unless such estimates are corroborated by 
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acconnta from other sources or by scientific tests, are likely to 
be wrong. If they are to avoid wasting their efforts on subjects 
who for any cause are incapable of being trained or educated 
for social efBciency, reformatories must possess and apply 
adequate means of investigation and diagnosis, both scientfic and 
practical. It is of the utmost importance that institution officers 
obtain and use full information regarding all causative factors 
in each case. 

The need for complete and reliable data is threefold: (1) 
Only reliable records of each subject's career prior to commit- 
ment and of his physical and mental status at commitment can 
assist officers to determine what to do for him; (2) accurate 
records of custody and parole are necessary in order to judge 
the efficiency of institutional treatment; (3) trustworthy records 
and reports are essential for the information of the public and 
the lai^er interests of society, and can be of value only when 
they combine and correlate the following three factors : 

1. The story of each inmate's past, including not only bis 
own career but all data concerning his ancestry possibly con- 
tribntory to congenital aspects of his delinquency, which must 
be verified through court records and investigations by proved 
methods and competent persons. While it is impossible to speak 
with scientific exactness, my experience and observation go to 
show that reformatory officers rely for 90 per cent of their infor- 
mation and published report on the accounts which inmates give 
of themselves when first received. Not all officers have skill in 
drawing out the truth, and few of them secure all the essential 
facts in even a majority of instances. Some, by holding "first 
interviews" under conducive circumstances, tactfully secure the 
subjects' confidence, and elicit true accounts; but this is not 
always true. I have sat at the elbows of five interviewing ofBcers 
during such conferences, when the categorical questions on blank 
forms were simply put and the replies recorded. In no instance 
was the man especially trained for or skilled in such work, nor 
did he attempt to surround the interview with an atmosphere of 
confidence, nor apply reasonably tactful questioning and cross 
examination. 

The only institution in which I was able to discover the use 
of mental tests or other scientific means of searching for psycho- 
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patliic conditions was Indiana Refomiator>'. A depsrtment of 
research was established there in August, 1912, under Dr. R. B. 
von KleinSmid of De Panw University. This department made 
repeated psychological and social examinations of the inmates.** 
Unfortunately, no report of the institution published since this 
department was established gives as definite and complete a 
statement of findings as might reasonably be expected from so 
ambitious an attempt. A comparison of the annual reports issued 
before the department was established with those published since 
then does not indicate that their statistics have been modified as 
the result of this research. The following quotation suggests 
the extent of their progress and their limitations : 

The attempt to locate «au«e8 has brought us face to face with the 
itnmeiliate necessity of more extcasive ami iletaileil fielil work. It ahoulil 
be saiil that moil of the ro m/ia to (itdy meager material seeured from iti- 
malet uhen they enter the imtilation iind paiu mtder eratninatio» doet not 
agree in maiiff tiguificaiit fiariiculart wtlh the findiugi on the hont firound. 
Prognosis, therefore, on the basis of the subject 's own testimony ia 
likely to be quite ilifferent from that to which the examiner wouM com- 
mit himself UD<]er a fuller umierstaniling of the case. The most reliable 
prognosis, therefore, must depeml to a greater or less extent on fleUl 
investigtition.*: 

Reformatory subjects with previous records of delinquency 
or institutional care are often skilful at dissimulation. Young 
fellows with long bad records attempt by every means to conceal 
their past, for the reason, as several have admitted to me: "If 
you get onto my past record you are apt to hold me longer, and 
not parole me so soon." Aliases, misreprest'n tat ions concerning 
relatives and associates, false accounts of where they have spent 
the past few years, stubborn asseverations that the present arrest 
is their first one, claims to youthfulness — these and all other 
dodges of the professional criminal are their regular means of 
"getting by with it." Much of their testimony is worthless. 

Many who have committed crime after wandering far from 
home are actuated by pride to avoid telling of their antecedents. 
Frecnicntly the youiifr man of good family refuses to give his 
trnc name or history. I recall one case of this kind, a daring. 
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likable yooDg man who attempted to escape from the institution, 
but was stopped by the eighteenth shot of a fusillade fired at 
faim by the guards, the bullet striking him in the groin. At the 
hospital the physician found the wound likely to prove fatal. 
When urged to reveal his parents' name, so that they might be 
notified in ease of his death, he absolutely refused to divulge his 
secret, saying that though he died he would not tell a word. 
He recovered and was subsequently paroled, but no officer of 
the reformatory ever learned his history. 

During recent years especially, parole and probation officers 
have assisted reformatory officers through their knowledge of 
conditions whence come many young delinquents. Their work 
takes them into those social ranks where much criminality is 
developed and enables them to corroborate or disprove many 
statements concerning the parentage, home environment and 
associates of inmates. In summary of this phase of the subject 
the following statement, recently published by the superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin reformatory is of interest as expressing a 
conviction bom of fourteen years' experience: 

Id eompiling Btatiertica with reference to inmstei and their ante- 
cedeotB I hav« this year omitteil several hesdingt which I know have 
heretofore been of no service except to deceive the reader. Nothings is 
■o diiBcuH M the securing of accurate information from those rommitteil 
to prisoDB, and prison statistics of a personal nature are largely com- 
piled from the statements of those committed. In the flrst place a large 
percentage of those entering a prison are past masters in the art of pre- 
TaricatioQ. Many are committed under an assumed name and use every 
artifice to conceal their own identity as well as that of their relatives. 
Not a few who are inclined to tell the truth are so unfamiliar with fani- 
Qj hiBtorj as not to know even the first names of their parents or place 
of their birth. Borne never open correspondence with any one, so that 
the recourse to relatives for information is cut off. The prtuniary con- 
ditions of parents and whether they own their own home, are matters 
about which the average inmate is totally ignorant, or professes to be. 
An inmate's statement as to the character of his associatioas can never 
be relied upon. In fact, character is solely a question of comparison 
whieh the average prisoner is not competent to make in accordance with 
coDveotioDal standards. Statistics as to hererlity are ilifBcult to obtain, 
as inmates are either ignorant of ancestral deficiencies or avoid disclos- 
ing them. It L; much easier to trace the social or anti-social records of 
the inmates themselves than of their forebears, for the various identi- 
fication bureaus are becoming so efficient that usually an old crook or a 
ehronie offender can be identified.'* 

"Beport, 1913, p. 13. 
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2. A record of each inmate's progress during custody, 
together with all information concerning his antecedents obtained 
while he is in the reformatory. These data must be added to, or 
used to correct, the original record. My experience has been that 
often young fellows who at first succeed in misrepresenting past 
careers later "come across" with the truth about themselves. 
If convinced of the fairness of the treatment they receive, they 
are impelled by conscience or expediency to make clean breasts 
of their careers. The laws governing nine institutions require 
the officials to correct their records at frequent times. If this 
be carefully done, and corrections made on the records which 
are the basis of printed reports, of course the data given are 
greatly enhanced in value. 

3. Reliable records of results obtained by paroling inmates. 
Parole experience being the final test of the efficiency of institu- 
tion methods, such records are essential to the value of all data. 
As this subject will be treated in detail in a later chapter, its 
mere mention here will suffice. 



Court Statements 

Every state law governing a reformatory empowers or orders 
the judge when committing a youth to forward to the superin- 
tendent a statement of facts concerning the trial and conviction. 
The statement includes the chai^, the names and addresses of 
witnesses and jurors, the nature of the evidence and the judg- 
ment of the court, with such other information as the court may 
possess or deem it advisable to transmit. I have seen dozens of 
such statements in the files of reformatories. The majority of 
them are worthless as far as contributing to the possible reforma- 
tion of the subject is concerned. Many serve only to reveal the 
utter incompetency of some judges to deal with problems of 
delinquency, to say nothing of their naive conception of what 
an institution can do. The following is an actual sample, a "full 

statement" made by hi.s Honor, Judge of Superior Court, 

ill L'onimittinc a man to a reformatory for first offenders: 

Waltpr M.Briile, who got fifteen venra for lari-eny from a person, 
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live up to his puole, would not work; would not loave liquor aloao; and 
wu bound to be in bad company, lo his parole was revoked and sentence 
ordered. He needs rebuilding. 

A few statements are excellent and of ^reat value to reforma- 
tory ofBcera. The following, concerning one Paul Y., sentenced 
about two years ago to Michigan reformatory for from six months 
to five years, is a good sample : 

Defendant was born at , August 25, 1898. His father, Peter Y., 

is now living at — ■. Paul's mother died about five years ago. She 

wu granted a divorpe from her husband some time before she died. 
Paul's father is a man of bad habits and is worthless or else has been 
up to this time. Paul has one brother elder than himself married, who 

lives at . He has three younger brothers. He has one sister 

older than himself, , who lives in Detroit. There are also two 

younger sisters who live in Detroit. The person who takes more interest 

in the boy than anyone else is Mrs. , who lives at . Paul 

ia a grandson of , who for many years ran a hotel at , Mrs, 

husband now lives in and runs the hotel. 

Paul haa a very limited education, having only reachad the Stb grade 
in school. Since leaving school he has worked some at hotels and in 
restaurants. The boy is crippled in hia right hip, this condition having 
existed from birth. Last summer Paul secured employment with one 

, who hired him to care for and run a motor launch and paid him 

110.00 per week. About a month ago Mr. left, leaving his 

naphtha lannch locked up in his boat house at . Paul went to the 

boat house, unlocked it in some way, and took the launch therefrom — to 
Ooodrich, Ontario, where he tried to sell it. The launch is represented to 
me to' be worth from *500 to $600. Paul was traced, arrested, — charged 
with larceny. He has pleaded guilty. 

In January, 1912, this boy stole a power boat — and endeavored to 
sell it. He was arrested and pleaded guilty to the charge of larceny. 
... I released him on probation and procured a home for him with a 

farmer, , at which place he remained for about nine months. His 

conduct having been good, I released him from probation on January 6, 
1913. These two offenses constitute his whole criminal record. I do 
not think the boy ia a crimtnaL He is kindhearted and has been knocked 
around from one place to another and has never had very much oppor- 
tunity. His brothers and sisters are good boys and girls. If Paul had 
any place to go where he would be looked after I could release him on 
probation, but none of his relntives seem to take very mu«h interest in 

him except and she is hardly in a position to look after the boy. 

Hence I consider it my duty to send him to the reformatory. Not very 
well fitted for hard work, he is used to kitchen and dining room work 
and I presume can be made useful in that capacity at the Reformatory. 
I have fixed his maximum sentence at five years — and his minimum term 
at six months, recommended maximum six months. I am inclined to 
think that six months' pnnishment will do him as much good as a longer 
term. Paul is somewhat defective, but 1 do not think he haa very strong 
criminal inatincts. 
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It is not necessary, though it would be easy, to multiplj' 
proof that the courts are poor sources of social data. A few 
courts in large cities have institutes or bureaus for obtaiDing 
the information which reformatories need, Healy's reports of 
studies made at the Psychopathic Institute of the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court suggest the possibilities of such institutions. •• At 
present, many commitments to reformatories are made by courts 
in small county seats by judges who have no knowled^ of 
modern methods of treating young delinquents, and simply 
"send them up" for punishment. In his latest report the 
Warden of the Colorado reformatory makes the following appeal 
to the courts of that state : 

In order to do justice to the boy in trying to reform him. It is very 
necesaary to know the particulars concerning hia downfall, hia put life, 
his weaknesaea and his needd. ... A number of judges and district 
attorneys of the atate have made ua reports on boys aentenced from their 
courta, giving ua all theae particulars and their opinions following the 
information on the cases aa to the poaaibilities of the boya' reformntioa; 
for all of which we are very thankful. Excepting in those casea where 
we got this information from the judgea .... we have to depend 
wholly upon the information we get from the boy, and in many cases it 
takes some time to get it. Our wish is that every judge anil district 
attorney would take this interest in the boya and the work of the institu- 
tion, aa it meana much to us in ... . their reformation." 



Reformatory Reports 

Ineffective laws governing the collection of information 
relative to the causes of delinquency, unskillful practices of 
reformatory officers, and concealment or misrepresentation by 
the inmates, combine to make the obtaining of full data difficult. 
Compliance with laws is easy; reformatories are insufBciently 
equipped with experts and machinery of investigation; and 
young criminals either so incompetent to give accounts or so 
adept at dis.simulating and falsifying that the value of data 

"Consult. Healv. The /iidiiiduni Delinquent, 1915, paatim; "Prenent 
Dav Aims an.l Mptlio.ls of Stu.lvin.- the Offender," Bull. Am. Acad. Metl.. 
vof. XV. !in. ->. Orlolicr. I<>1:!; " Medi.-o-i'svcholoKical Work in Courts," 
1lliMr)!s M,"il. .roiir.. 0,(ol)cT, 1914: and Spaulding. "Inheritance ax a 
Knrtor; A SUidv of One Thousand CsiaCH. " Bull. Am. Afad. Med., XV. 
Nu. 1. K.'l.ninry, l!tl4. 

■ Ciilora.lo Rcriort, 1914. p. 7. 
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^ven in printed reports is subject to discount. In every institu- 
tion the inmates are examined and questioned by certain officers 
in addition to the medical examination made by the physician. 
In all save two (Colorado and Washington), Bertillon measure- 
ments are made. Data so secured are recorded and later pub- 
lished ID reports. 

In the following tabulation are shown the items given in 
reformatory reports: 

Table 9 

Inilitution D>t> glvFii 

Colorado State Crime, county whence committed, age, occupation, color, 
Beformatory. nativity, vitality or mortality of parents, religion, social 
(marital) relations, ability to read and write, amount of 
school attendance, school grade, addiction to tobacco, 
cigarettes, liquor and narcotic drugs, and previous com- 
mitments to corrective institutions. 



Connecticut 

Btate 

Roformatory. 

niinois Btate 
Befonnatory. 



Indiana 
Beformatory. 



Iowa State 
Beformatory. 



Kansas State 

InduBtrial 

Beformatory. 



Age, color, county wheac« committed, occupation, nativity, 
crimes, sentences, records of previous commitments, hab- 
its (good, fair, bail) use of alcohol, tobacco anri drugs, 
religious preferences and education. 

Crimes, counties whence committed, age, color, birthplace, 
education, religion, mental capacity, ("below average," 
' ' average, ' ' and ' ' above average ' '), previous associa' 
tions, whether employed or not when arreste<l, where liv- 
ing (at home or e'lsewhere), occupations, use of liquor and 
tobacco, previous arrests. Regarding parents: Marital 
condition, vitality, nativity, religion, professed occupa- 
tion, eduention and pecuniary condition. 

Age, color, birthplace, term of sentence, mental and physi- 
cal condition and nativity of parents, parents' habits, use 
of tobacco and cigarettes, previous associates and occu- 
pation, social (marital) condition, use of intoxicants, edu- 
cation, church afGliations, counties whence received. 

Age, color, nativity, conjugal condition, literacy, physical 
and mental condition, use of alcohol, tobacco and drugs, 
vital anrl marital condition of parents; character, literacy 
and nativity of parents; prisoners' heights, weights, prior 
occupations, crimes, records of previous commitments. 



Crimes for which committed, counties whence commi 
and color. Chaplain reports incidentally, not systei 
cally, school grades to which subjects were assigned, 
incomplete data with respect to use of tobacco 
gambling, and number from broken homes. 



tted. 
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MaHBsc husettH 
Reform atory. 



Michigan 
Reformatory. 



MinnCBOta 

State 

Reformatory. 

New Jersey 

State 

Reformatory. 



New York 

Bute 

Reformatory. 



Ohio State 
Reformatory. 



Peon sylvan ia 

Industrial 

Reformatory. 



Washington 
State 

Reformatory. 
WifleonBJD 
State 
Reformatory. 



Tabix 9 — CoDtinued 

Okta cixn 

Age, crimes for which committed, in report of reforma- 
tory officers. In same report, the State Board of Priaei 
Commissioners gives complete social, indiutrial, crimiuJ 
and industrial data in comparative tables for all penil 
iDStitutious of the state. The best reports available. 
Domestic and marital relations of prisoners and their par- 
ents; addiction of prisoners to liquor, tobacco and bad 
company; temperance and religion of parent*; eircon- 
stances influencing to commission of crime (liquor, asso- 
ciates, poverty and other causes) ; nativity of prisoner) 
and parents; religious preferences, and attendance at Soi- 
iay School, education, traces of consumption and insanity 

Age, sex, color, iiabits (include use of liquor, tobacco and 
drugs, and immorality), education, religion, social (mari- 
tal) relations, nativity, occupation, counties from whicli 
committed, crimes. 

Addiction to tobacco and liquor, color, education, social 
(marital) relations, religion, age, place of birth, counties 
from which committed, previous convictions, probation!, 
occupations, crimes committed; parents' nativity, edoet' 
tion, religion and pecuniary conditions. Also a careful 
segregation of inmates on the basis of nativity combined 
with classes of crimes committed. 

Relating to parents of prisoners: insanity or epilepsy in 
ancestry, drunkenness, education. Relating to prisonen: 
education, occupation, nominal religious faith or training. 
age, character or associations, nature of offenses, tem- 
perate habits. 

Crimes for which committed, education, age, religion, coler, 
marital relations, character of associates, record of pre- 
vious arrwts, habits, (liquor and tobacco), physical coi- 
dition, occupation. Parents' education and occupation. 
Industrial status and employment, habits as to use of in- 
toxicants and tobacco, marital condition, home condition! 
and influences, physical and mental condition, moral su!- 
ceptibility and sense; parents' education, and occupation!, 
habits, religion; delinquency records of brothers, sisten, 
and uncles. 
Ages, counties whence received, crimes, education. 



Crimes for which committed, nativity, parentage, nation< 
ality, occupation, age, race, conjugal condition, home con- 
ditions (parents, alive, dead or separated), education, 
nominal religion, habits (use of liquor and tobacco), 
criminal record. 
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BESUL/TS of QuGSnONNAIBE 

To obtain specific information regarding this matter, a ques- 
tioDDaire was sent to the heads of the fifteen reformatories. The 
heads of nine institutions replied.*' The questions asked, and a 
summary of the replies received, are as follows: 

Question 1. When an inmate is received, do you obtain 
through the courts or the prosecuting attorney or probation 
officers a record of his past career, previous associates, family 
history, etc. t Kindly specify which source, if any, you find most 
effective. 

Three answers were simply negative as to the first part. Two 
replied that the clerks of the courts are required to furnish state- 
ments, and one adds, "We have a hard time getting such state- 
ments." One says; "In some cases through the court. There is 
not enough cooperation in this matter," In one state, when an 
inmate is about to be paroled, and the reformatory officers have 
learned all they know about him as best they could, the prose- 
cntii^ attorney sends in a statement. One institution replied 
that it obtains a statement from the prosecuting attorney "of 
all he knows, which is usually very little. , . . We then write the 
parties he names in his various interviews, and find out from 
them what we can to supplement his own story." Another 
replied that "there is no mandatory law which compels court 

officers to report a history or record of persons sentenced 

to this institution. It is implied in the law, however, that it is 

the duty of the prosecuting attorney It has come to be the 

custom of prosecuting attorneys, as a rule, to make out very 
satisfactory reports. A few do not, and we have no means of 
compelling them to do so." 

Two replied that their best means of securing information are 
probation ofScers and public welfare workers in the large cities; 
and one adds the statement that the "judges know the least about 

" The questionnaire was sent out twice. Five replies were received 
th« first time. Anotber set was sent to the 11 institutions not replying 
the first time, and four answered. Six did not replj at aJl, though asked 
twice. These are the reformatories of Colorado, Indiana, Eansas, Mas- 
Mwhusetts, Minnesota, New York. 
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the men they sentence." One confirms some of my own state- 
ments in the following discussion, which I have condensed : 

The [iractke in thie inBtitution is not the best, <lu« to th« fkct that 
the state WBQts so much iervice for so little mouey that it load* don 
the B u peri n ten (lent .... with many rtutien that interfere witb his ob« 
great duty of knowing every man in the prison. When the priaoner first 
romea in it is the greatest importance that he meet with the peraoit best 
qualifieil to read him and to iliacuaa witb him his status in the eyea of 
the law, the world, and in his own eyes, and out of the eonfusioo present 
to him a vista that shall have in it some hope of better things or the 
conviction that a course of crime and lawlessness or self- indulgence is 
impractical ami undesirable further. Much depends on the prisoner's 
first impression of the institution into which he has come Mid mneh 
depends on the prisoner's first impression of hia own relation to that 
institution. Sometimes the prisoner comes in crushed and penitent and 
ready to accept anything that is helpful but bitter and resentfnl of any- 
thing that seems like a continuance of the hostile attitude whirh be con- 
ceives to the part of all officers of the law and administrators of justice. 
It is not to be supposed that in these latter circumstances a prisoner will 
open up and give any correct account of his former life. In fact, he 
may be perfectly calm and philosophical in his attitnde and decide that 
what is his own he will keep and conceal; and one can hardly blame him. 
It is then a much more difficult and delicate matter to show him exactly 
the relationship between knowledge concerning his life and identity and 
the trust which must be erected if his sentence is to be shortened by 
parole and he is to receive help in escaping from the entanglements of 
previous bad habits and evil tendencies. Therefore I know from having 
first interviewed thousands upon thousands of men, that all the educa- 
tion which I possess and all of my knowledge of men in this condition, 
derived from constant contact since 1 was 11 years of age, has not been 
more than sufficient for the purpose of first properly impressing the pris- 
oner and obtaining from him the material which wilt later be most usefol 
in aiding him to shape his career. Now, while I make affidavits aa to 
the number of pots and kettles and pans broken or worn out .... and 
countless other items of penny business, an $80-a-month officer is from 
a limited vocabulary endeavoring to shape questions and construe an- 
swers which set forth the history and the mental attitude of the newly- 
arrived prisoner. 

If property provided for and properly surrounded with the air of 
friendly interest; if the person inquiring properly impress the prisoner 
with the futility of evasion and misrepresentation, the first interview 
can be made most effective and probably eould be made to more deli- 
cately delineate matters affecting his past than information obtained in 
any other way, but it is here that the work is very often left to an un- 
skillful examiner and one nlio thinks he knows all about a man because 
hi' hiis "seen so niujiy of tliein." not rcaliKiii); that every individual is 
iiK TlifTiTeiil from ;iny o(1ht !h lire llie sjimis of the sea. and that they 
ri'>|<iind ti> till' 1oii<')i of M niiiKter liniid jiisl a» delicately as do musical 
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QnestioD 2. Doea the law in your state make it the duty of 
such officers to obtain this data and supply you with them I 

Of nine replies, four were afBrmative and five negative. One 
added: "Such is the law, bat the clerks are not overzealous in 
observing it.' Another replied: "The law directs the clerk of 
the court to furnish . . . information as to the cireumstances of 
the commission of the crime, and whether previously convicted. 
Information ia obtained as to whether the court has any recom- 
mendation to make." 

Question 3. If no such legal provision exists, do you system- 
matically seek to obtain this information from the sources above 
suggested or from other sources t 

Seven answers were received to this question, all affirmative. 
Two superintendents responding did not answer this question. 
One, in Connecticut, has employed a "social worker who visits 
the home, school, former employers, etc., and gets complete data. ' ' 
Another reply from Ohio may be quoted. 

Aa we do Dot h»ve any authoritj' to compel officers of the local courts 
to make a report, we have instituted a system in the institution with 
a view to securing the information. The Assistant Superintendent, tlie 
Chaplain and the Bertillon officer all see each individual personally and 
make careful examination. As these men are well qualified by long 
experience, they get excellent results, each approaching the subjeirt in his 
own way and from his own point of view. Those reports, with whatever 
the enperintendent desires to add, are filed with the record clerk who 
makes with these, what we call, a prisoner's record before commitment. 
Thia plan works admirably. 1 have been much interested in the def^ree 
to which one of these examiners will succeed in getting at tbu essential 
facts concerning the inmates where the others fail. 

Question 4. Do you have blank forms that you use for such 
purposes 1 If so, will you kindly send a copy 1 

Of eight replies on this point, three were affirmative and five 
negative. The Connecticut institution, while not using such a 
form, replied that the social worker above referred to makes a 
written report in case form. The New Jersey institution replied 
that the blank form furnished to the police is usually filled out 
from police records. 

Question 5. If records are supplied by the courts or other 
officers, will you kindly send me one or two sample actual records, 
omitting names if you prefer t 
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In response to this request, some records were sent by three 
institutions. The best one has already been quoted {p. 345). 
The following was supplied by a prosecuting attorney to the Iowa 
reformatory : 

Bepljing to yours received, which came diiriDg mj absenee from 1117 
office regarding the State of Iowa Vs. Earl Madden, will aaj that then 
is no queBtioQ but ntiat he is guilt/ of the crime charged. He is appar. 
ently ■ confirmed criminal, associating with the lowest class, alw&js in 
trouble, and under the conditions I think if be serves the full length of 
his term the punishment is no more than he deserves. 

Question 6. By what officers of your staff a.re newcomerB 
interviewed with reference to their parentage, education, pre- 
vious associates, delinquencies, etc., for your official recordsf 

Eight answcra were received, so various that they are all 
given, condensed as follows : 

1. Assistant deputy superintendent, chaplain, medical director, auper- 

intendent. 

2. PhyBician, diHcipHnar/ officer, superintendent. 

3. The receiving and diacharging officer. 

4. HallmHster or assistant, chaplain, physician, teacher, and deputy 

warden. 

5. The Bertillon officer. 

6. The chief clerk, record clerk, physician, superintendent of schools, 

and the Bertillon officer. 

7. The executive officer, director of education, and the chaplain. 

8. The superintendent. 

Question 7. What has been this ofBcer's particular training 
and fitting for such work T 

Nine answers received. Seven say that the training of the 
offioers was obtained through years of experience in the institu- 
tion. One frankly admits that the officer assigned has no par- 
ticular training for such work, and one specifies partial training 
of one officer. 

Question 8. Request for blanks used to record findings of 
such examinations. 

Question 9. Is it a matter of common experience in your 
institution that inmate-s after having successfully misrepresented 
tht'ir past carciTs at siiieh first intiTvicws. later give you a cor- 
rect account of themselves! 
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The nine answers to this qnegtion are all affirmative. One 
replied: "We have only a few cases, comparatively ... which 
can get past all the officers before whom they come. Occasion- 
ally a man does succeed, and sometimes asks for an opportunity 
to be set right in his statements." 

Question 10. Do you 15'stematicaliy interview inmates at 
subsequent times for the purpose of checking up their records 
and diagnosing their cases t 

Of nine answers given, only one is positively affirmative. 
One is simply negative, one says, "not to that extent," and the 
others are so^ equivocal as to make one doubt whether such 
systematic verification is practiced. 

Questions 11 and 12 must be considered together, and are as 
follows : 11. Are the data given in your reports only such as are 
obtained through these interviews T 12. Do you make a practice 
of correcting these in the light of your subsequent experience 
with inmates 1 

Of seven answers to question 11, three are simply afiSrmative, 
one (Iowa) frankly admitting that "the data given in our reports 
are obtained through first interviews, and as a rule are worth- 
less." The other four virtually admit the practice, althoi^h 
asserting that additions or corrections are made in some cases. 
Of eight answers to question 12, seven assert that such changes 
are made, one (New Jersey) simply answering both "yes," and 
the other avers that it would take more official machinery than the 
state can support to make the necessary corrections. The super- 
intendent of the New Jersey institution made, no attempt to 
explain the affirmative answer to both questions. 

Question 13. Do you apply any tests of intelligence or mental 
ability to newcomers to determine their capacity in this respect t 

Of nine replies, three asserted that the Binet-Simon tests 
or "an adaptation" (presumably home-made) are used; one 
answered that no tests are used ; and the others report the use 
of ordinary judgment and the methods of common sense. The 
reply of one of these may be quoted ; 

Yea. We apply com in on -sen Be meutkl testa. Twenty-five per cent of 
the jouag men of our institution are defective and subntfnnals; bnt we 
do not ase the Binet test 01 any certain system, bnt common horse-senM 
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examination of the iniliviilual bj perional contacL I do not believe tbat 
any man has been smart enough yet to sit down and talk with k fellow 
ten minutes and tell what hia mentality in, as some payehologiRtB claim. 

Question 14. Request for the blank used in connection with 
tests suggested by no. 13. None were received. 

Question 15. On what basis do you determine the school and 
industrial classes to which inmates are assigned t 

The nine answers received to this question are so various 
that their condensation is diflBeult, In seven institutions school 
assignments arc made, on the basis either of examinations or 
general estimates, by the members of school departments, lu 
one a single assigning officer determines both school and indns- 
trial assignments j and one replied, "mental, physical and voca- 
tional study." The two following replies doubtless express the 
best practices: 

The Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent determine the 
occupations to be followed by the inmates. So far as there are dependa- 
ble indications that a young man should follow a certain line of indnattj 
we assign him to auch work but we have long since learned that thie can 
be applied to onli^ a mioority of those coming in. We have a system of 
replacing men who are clearly out of their best line, and this is done 
rather freely, but when we hit upon the right thing they are held to it 
until the time for tlieir release (Ohio), 

For the particular grade of school, by the Superintendent of Schools. 
For industrial schools by inquiry as to what trade, if any, they worked 
at on the outside, occupation of father, what particnlar trade they think 
of taking up, the character of work their home town wilt furnish them 
on release, etc. (Pennsylvania). 

Question 16. What training would you regard as most desir- 
able for an officer in a reformatory whose duty it should be to 
obtain and record the data mentioned in question 61 

The nine answers to this question vary widely. All concur 
in the necessity for practical experience, native common sense, 
and the ability to judge human character. One advised 
systematic training as a social investigator. Three ui^ the 
necessity for a fair education, one saying "the best education 
obtainable." The answers of three superintendents of long 
cxptTicnof ari- (iiiotcd: 

is not alwuvs ho .oiiiiiioii iis it is l.ibclni (MichiRaMl. 
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The important quality of tbe man is hit ability far diBcrimination, 
observation. All the training and experience add to his natural value, 
however, but I believe this training shonld be a training in the actual 
work and cannot be successfully accamplished or at least exteDsivelj' 
acquired outside of actual practice (Ohio). 

Experience and judge of good liars (Wisconein). 

Question 17. What do you think of the desirability of such 
a law as is suggested in question 2T 

Of nine answers given, five say that such a law is desirablo. 
One of these qualifies his indorsement by saying: "I am not 
just certain that I would want the opinion of judges and prose- 
cuting attorneys," citing in support of this point of view a ease 
of abuse of power by a federal judge. Another says that such 
a law is good if fully complied with. Another expresses the 
opinion that "It would remain a dead letter. Judicial officers 
have no facilities for getting information," A superintendent 
(Pennsylvania) of many years' experience voiced the opinion 
that "The value of such information would depend on the 
capability of the officer who furnished it, and the thoroughness 
with which it covered the ease. Yet with all this there is no 
assurance that it will enable you to reform the individual. A,t 
the same time it does frequently aid the institution to deal intelli- 
gently and definitely with him." 

Conclusions 

The following points are clear : 

1. Reformatories do not possess the means of obtaining all 
essential data with respect to their inmates. 

2. They are too willing to depend on traditional, and too 
unwilling to adopt modern, scientific methods of securing data 
which would be valuable. 

3. Effective correlation between obtaining such information 
and presenting it to the public is generally lacking. 

4. Intelligent segregation within the institutions of the un- 
rcformable from the reformable types ia impossible with present 
methods of securing information ; the institutions are thus pre- 
vented from obtaining the best possible results through the 
education which it is their purpose to give. 
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5. Many statistics given in reports contain only muclL "first 
interview" material, and do not represent the most complete 
information the institutions possess. 

6. AI! printed reports are subject to discount as regardx 
reliability. 

In the chapters which follow, whenever statistics taken from 
printed reports are used, an effort will be made to appraise their 
probable value. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE INMATES 

Given reformatory institutions built, equipped, managed 
and manned as described, and having the reformation of delin- 
quent youth and young men by education as their purpose, our 
next interest is in the subjects whom the courts commit to them 
for treatment. The problems of reformatories may perhaps be 
grasped, and an appraisal of their sernce reached, by considering 
the following factors: (1) The number of inmates received by 
each institution, as indicating the extent to which individual 
attention may be possible; (2) the age of the inmates, which 
affects the possibility of their reformation; (3) the crimes of 
which they are guilty, as suggesting the extent to which they 
are prone to violate requirements of social existence; (4) pre- 
vious records of delinquency, which also indicate the degree of 
their criminality, as well as their habituation to contact with 
police, courts, and correctional institutions; (5) their social 
background and inheritance, as factors which produce good 
citizens; (6) habits of vagrancy — the "hobo" propensity — 
which influences their feeling of responsibility to law and gov- 
ernment; (7) mental defects, which largely determine the pos- 
sibility of reformation of many delinquents. 

Number 

In the following table are shown the numbers annually com- 
mitted to the fifteen reformatories. In compiling these figures, 
the moBt recent four-year periods for which data are available 
have been taken, the object being to select a period sufHciently 
long to make average receipts representative. Four or five ago 
these institutions were receiving about 4000 persons annually. 
Now (1916) this number has increased to over 6000. During 
this period the Washington and Connecticut reformatories have 
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been opened. As was suggested in the opening chapter, the 
numbf-r of the iumatrs is sufflciently large to make them an 
important factor in our criminal population. 







Table 10 






sut« 


Numbn 


^^ 




iod o[ timi! sovcnd 


2Sl 


Colorado 


896 


224 


Nov. 


1, -10— Oct. 31, -12 


799,034 


Connecticut 


250 


125 


June 24, '13— Sept. 30, '14 


1,114,796 


lUinoia 


1191 


298 


July 1 


,■10— June 30, '14 


5,638,591 


Indiana 


1857 


464 


Oct. 1 


, '09— Sept. 30, '13 


2.700,876 


Iowa 


1074 


269 


July] 


.,'10— June 30, 14 


2,224,771 


Kansas 


964 


241 


July] 


1, '10— June 30, '14 


1,600,946 


Massachusetts 


2585 


648 


Oct. 1 


, '09— Sept. 30, '13 


3,366,416 


Michigan.. 


1194 


299 


Julyl 


I, '10— June 30, '14 


2,810,173 


Minnesota 


884 


221 


Aug. 


1,'10— July31, 14 


2,075.708 


New Jersey 


1653 


413 


Nov. 


1. '10— Oct. 31, '14 


2,537,167 


New York 


58.55 


1464 


Oct.] 


I, 'lO-Sept. 30. -14 


9,113,614 


Ohio 


1992 


498 


Nov. 


15, '09— Nov. 14, '13 


4,767.121 




1790 


448 


Jan. 1 


1. 10—1X^.31, '14 


7.665,111 


Waiihington 


1220 


307 


Oct. 1 


1. -lO-Sept, 30, 14 


1,141,990 


Wisconsin 


789 


197 


July 


1. 10— June 30, '14 


2,333,860 


Totals 


24,200 


6,113 









A«K AT COMHITMKN'T 

As shown in ehaptiT 2, the minimal and maximal ages of 
legal commitments to reformatories originally adopted for Elmira 
Reformatory were 16 and 30 years respectively. These limits 
have been substantially adhered to iu all laws governing reform- 
atories built since then. In the following table are shown the 
ages at commitment of 34.471 subjects, classified in four age 
groups for thirteen reformatories and in three groups for the 
other two. Figures wliieli would make such a grouping possible 
cDukl not be ol>t;iiin(l fniiu the hidiima imd Mieiiigan reforma- 
t'/ric,-;. Till' niii\inial and niininial ages of legal t-onnnitnient in 
t'itcli Mtati' ;n-e pivi'ii. and llif nii-dian nges of tlii'se inmates. 
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Table 11 












Acaoflml 




















ToUJ 


Numbv 


Nuicb« 


Number 


Number 












■ced 


■ced 


■ced 


need 




_8Wt« 


MlBi- 


Miud- 




SOy«u* 




3?^ 


ovSm Mediu 










OikH 


yaui 




yeon 




Colorado 


16 


25 


351 


211 


125 


10 


S 


19.4 


Connecticut 


16 


26 


209 


151 


68 






18.6 


niinoM 


14 
16 


24 


632 
513 


S16 
84 


17 
225 


158 


46 


17.7 


low* 


23.4 


Kmbm 


16 


25 


448 


283 


165 






19.2 


Manachusetta 


jMMie 


40 


914 


469 


305 


81 


69 


19.8 


Minnwota 


16 


30 


456 


146 


196 


99 


.16 


21.4 


New Jersey 


16 


30 


l,05fi 


611 


326 


118 




19,5 


New York 


IS 


30 


25,920 


13,776 


9,326 


2,906 


2 


20.4 


Ohio 


16 


30 


559 


240 


244 


71 


4 


21.7 


FennsylTania 


15 


26 


969 


732 


224 


3 




18.6 




16 


30 


619 


171 


282 


154 


12 


21.8 


WiBCOMin 


16 


30 


789 


325 


338 


126 




21.2 


























33,324 


17,714 


11,830 


3,726 
















Number meed 
















21-30 yeua 








16 
15 


30 
none 


512 
636 


224 
175 




288 
174 


186 


21.3 


Michigan 


25.2 


Totals 






34,471 


18,113 


16,118 


330 










(62,54%) 


(46-56%) 


(.»%) 





These figures were taken from institutioa reports for biennial 
or annual periods ending in 1914 or 1915, except those for New 
York which cover the entire history of the institution. In my 
jndg:ment they are substantially correct ; whatever element of 
error they have is in giving the ages as younger than they should 
be. Criminals habitually asseverate their youthfulness as an 
extenuating circumstance, both when brought into court for 
trial and when received at corrective institutions. I have known 
numerous cases in which experienced crooks more than 30 years 
old sncceeded in keeping their past records and correct ages 
from the judge, making him believe they were from 26 to 29 
years old in order to be "let off" with a reformatory sentence. 

These statistics make it clear that the inmates of reforma- 
tories are physically not young boys, but men. From 80 to 90 
per cent of those whom I have seen have reached their full 
physical growth, though, owing to mental defect, many have the 
mentality of young boys. All but a few have reached what is 
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ordinarily regarded as the age of discretion. This fact must be 
kept in view in any attempt to study the educational possibilities 
of reformatories. 

What has their age to do with their reformability 1 It would 
seem that most of them are old enough to have fixed habits and 
inclinations, and that their reformation is therefore improbable. 
Institutional experience does not wholly support this theory. Age 
may be said to be a deciding factor only when combined with en- 
vironment. I have known many eases of men from 22 to 27 years 
old in whom repeated commitments to corrective institutions had 
not wrought permanent reform. Reformatories receive many 
such who cannot be made into efficient citizens by any known edu- 
cational or reformative process, and whose place is in institutions 
for the permanent custody of habitual or defective criminals. 
Genuine first offenders who are in the second, third, or even the 
fourth decade of human life are often highly reformable. Many 
confirmed criminals become such before they are 18 years of age. 
As will be shown presently, many young reformatory inmates, 
particularly those guilty of thievery and robbery, have com- 
mitted enough offenses to make them habitually criminal in 
thought and action, without being apprehended. I have known 
those who at 16 or 17 had in from one to three years traveled 
over the greater part of this country, living by theft, highway 
robbery and burglary. Others have been arrested and placrd 
on probation again and again, but have failed to improve. Tlic 
man who commits his first crime when he is old enough to know 
better, and has average adult mental capacity to realize the 
seriousness of his act, is usually most amenable to reformatory 
effort. I know one man who at 42 years of age was committed 
for embezzling about $300. His downfall was due to liquor 
and his infatuation for a common prostitute, whom he married. 
The trial judge accepted his statement that lie was 29 years old, 
and sent him to the reformatory. He pnjved contrite, trust- 
worthy, and responsive to every reformatory effort — ^was indeed 
a power for good among the inmates. I frequently see him now, 
and he is doing well. 

Thf reports of two oxperienced heads of reformatories may 
be (juoled on this point. The first is from the latest report of 
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Mr. Fuller, warden of the Michigan reformatory, an institution 
which has no mazimum ^e limit of commitment. He says: 

Some CTitieism has been directed toward this reformatoiy because it 
has DO maziinum age limit and this has led to talk of a special reforma- 
toiy for bo.vB from IT to 21. We often hear the remark that it is too 
bad to compel "innocent young boys" to associate with "old and hard' 
eued criminals." To assume that a prisoner is a "hardened criminal" 
because be chances to have gray hairs, and is not "hardened" because 
h« is under 21 is one of the most curious fallacies of amateur penologists. 
The fact is that the man who commits his first crime «t maturity 
seldom commits another after his release, and his influence upon the 
younger boys in a reformatory is generally helpful and restraining. Out 
of 131 boys received here during the year ending June 30, 1913, who 
were from 16 to 21 years of age, SB had previous criminal records and 
bad served sentences in reform ecbools, workhouses and jails, while many 
others have long been rated as bad boys and constant trouble to the 
police forces. We have many innocent -appearing boys under 21 who 
have sounded all the depths and shoals of crime and degradation. 

The idea that these will be demoralized and taught crime by asso- 
ciating with baukers, physicians, lawyers, farmers and business man who 
have committed their first crime when past 30 is as curious as it is inde- 
fensible. A reformatory should be for first offenders, as far as practi- 
cable, without any maximum age limit. When I speak of first offenders, 
I mean those who have not served previous prison sentences. But few 
strictly first offenders are being sent to prison except for the gravest 
crimes. This is an age of probation, and many of the first offenders are 
reformed outside by the courts and probation otScers.*' 

The second quotation is from Dr. Frank Moore, of Bahway, 
New Jersey. As the above table shows, 61 per cent of the inmates 
of that institution were given as 16 to 20 years old, and 9 as 30 
or over. In my judgment, these figures are dependahle. Dr. 
Moore tells us: 

The service which the correctional institution is expected to render 
the community would be hard enough if it had to deal with only a single 
class of those who violate society 's laws; but when law-breakers of every 
kind, first offenders anil recidivists, mentally normal and feeble-minded, 
sane and insane, deserters, inebriates, pilferers, thieves, bandits, yeggmen, 
drug habituates, thugs, moral degenerates, sexual perverts, homicides, 
and n host of others, native and foreign born, are all dumped in together 
that they may be made over into good citizens, then the task becomes 
almost impossible. 

One-third of the inmates of our institution are feeble-minded. . . . 
There is also a class of offenders who might perhaps be described as moral 
deficients. Observation has led us to believe that these either have or 

" Biennial Beport, 1914, pp. 17, 18. 
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baT« had mental abUitj', but tbej' have been m aimleu or have ao fixed 
their thoughts upon the aordid that their power of choice haa beeoma 
atrophied. . . . They are controlled in all their acta either conacioiulj 
or unconaeioual; by nothing more than animal iDBtiacta and appetite*. 

Then there is a group, man^ of whom are of average mind, who have 
deliberate!}' chosen a life of crime aa a career. It somehow appeals to 
them. Thejr really in all their lives have known nothing else but crime. 
The]' figure its costs, its pleaanres, ita profits, and tbej franklj laj 
.... that thej intend to become crooks and their is no aae trying to 
reform them. 

About half of the offenders with whom we are called upon to labor 
are of these claa«es.«« 



Nature of Crime 

The next table shows the crimes for which 21,361 reformatoir 
inmates were committed by the courts. In preparing thia table, 
in order to avoid an unnecessarily long list of technical names of 
crimes, many offenses have been grouped. This applies to various 
forms of assault, burglary, breaking and entering buildings, 
larceny and robbery. One purpose in giving these statistica is 
to illustrate the fact that the crimes involved are felonies, an<l 
in but few instances minor offenses. 

SnuiiAKY OP CiuuEfi Committed 

For crimes against the person 3,183 

For crimes against property 16,651 

For crimes against public order 1,527 

Total 21,361 

Cbimes Against the Person 

Abduction 77 Extortion 6 

Abune of female child 4 Cocaine, selling to minor 5 

Assault 653 Felonious assault 31 

Assault and battery 238 Highway robbery 15 

Assault, intent to kill 231 Taking of indecent libeHiee 42 

Assault, int«nt to rape 201 Manslaughter... 207 

Assault, intent to rob 132 Murder , , . , 30 

Assault, intent to do bodily Poisoning with intent to kill . 5 

harm 70 Rape 376 

Assault with deadly weapon.. 26 Robbery 741 

Attempt to kill 3 Seduction 1* 

Camel knowledge, juvenile 

female 76 Totals 3,183 



" Beport, 1B13, pp. 12, 13, 
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CmnisB AoAiNiT Pkopibtt 



Rr palfin£ and pwt^riwg , 

BuTgJwy 

CooBpirncy. 

Count^eittng. 

Defacing buildinp 

Defrauding boarding house. „ 
Dynamiting fiah in ttrtun... 
Deatfoying public property... 
Entering building, cats, 

fekmiously 

Embeulement 

False pretense 

Forgery 

Grand Urceny.._ 

Horse stealing 

Hous^reaking 

LArceny 



Loroeny from dwelUngs, 
buil^gs 

lATceny from the person 

Obtaining money under false 
pretcnae... .... 

Petty loroeny 

Picking pockets. 

Procuring goods by false pre- 



Receiving stolen gooda 

Removing journals from 

fre^ht cars 

Removing valves from 

freight cars 

Selling mortgaged property... 
Uttering fictitious checks — 

Uttering forged document 

Totals 



Crimes Against Pubuc Obdxk 



Adultery 

Aiding prisoner to escape 

Bigamy ,....,., 

Black-hand and blackmail 

Breaking custMly of officer.... 

Carrying concealed weapons.. 

Child desertion 

Child stealing 

Concubinage 

Confidence game 

Contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency 

Crime against nature 

Cruelty to animals 

Drunkenees, diaorderlintm, 
disturbance of peace 

Delinquency 

Enticing female to .bouse of 
proetitutioD 

Failure to support child 

Felony, aiding and abetting '.n 

Jail breaking 

Kidnappini 

Keeping house of prostitution 

Liquor sold to Ind'ans 

Malicious mischief 

Miscarriage, procuring abor- 

Misdemeanor . 

Morphine, opium, etc., sold 
or deliveml to prisoner . 



Obstructing railroad 19 

Offense against nature 7 

Pandering. 5 

Perjury 27 

Prostitutes, living with 17 

Suicide, attempts 6 

Sodomy 74 

Subornation of perjury 2 

StubbomhcM 86 

Train wrecking 3 

Fraudulent use of mails 38 

Gambling 9 

Gross indecency 3 

Having burglar's tools 28 

IncMt 48 

Illicit connection, c:>hab., 

etc 23 



Idle and disorderly 37 

Improper use of U.S. mails... i 
Unlawfully meddling with 

railroad 44 

Vibrancy... 57 

VicJating parole 25 

Violating auto lawn 2 

Votng fraudulently , , 11 

White slavery 2 

Wife deee-tion 69 

Wife and child, failing to 

support... 17 

Totals 1,627 
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Previous Records of Deilinquknct 

As shown in chapter 2, one object in building reformatories 
was to provide suitable institutions for the correction of young 
men who had committed first offenses, or who had for the first 
time fallen into the clutches of the law. The theory that knowl- 
edge of criminality and criminal practices acquired through evil 
associations tended to make criminals of youth who came into 
such knowledge and associations was fully accepted. The beliefs 
that the state could thus keep many young men, convicted of 
first violations of the law, innocently ignorant of the fatal allure- 
ments of criminal careers, was doubtless a factor in public 
opinion which favored the building of these institutions. 

Whatever the conditions may formerly have been, many 
youths and young men now committed to "reformatories for first 
offenders" have had experience with the courts, or in charitable 
and corrective institutions, or are practiced criminals. These 
conditions, suggested by quotations just given, are set forth in 
some detail in the table which follows. Institution officers are 
unlikely to emphasize in their reports the criminality of their 
inmates, for two reasons : First, every report is a direct or implied 
appeal to a state legislature for appropriations of public money. 
The worse the conditions of criminality are made to appear, 
the more are legislators apt to feel that funds given for the 
reformation of such persons are wasted, and not to vote favor- 
ably. Second, as shown in chapter 6, many inmates succeed in 
concealing criminal careers, and in this the most experienced 
crooks are the most adept. It is likely that the data tabulated 
below understate the criminality of the inmates. The figures 
have been taken from the most recent reports. Attempts to 
secure corresponding information from Kansas, Minnesota and 
Washington reformatories, the reports of which omit these facts, 
were not successful. The numerous blank spaces in the table 
illustrate the utter lack of a uniform system of presenting 
statistics in reformatory reports. 
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The total of those having been on probation is not given 
because I have not been able to prove that the figures in the 
three groups are mutually exclusive, i.e., that many cases of 
previous arrests, or arrests and convictions, are not included in 
the probation group. In any case, this table shows that of over 
7000 young fellows sent to 12 reformatories distributed from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountain region, almost 50 per cent 
bad previously been either (1) arrested on suspicion and 
released, (2) arrested and proved guilty and given probation, 
or (3) arrested, proved guilty, and sent to penal or corrective 
institutions. Many common jail sentences are included. It will 
be noted that the percentages vary widely, from 7.2 in Iowa to 
71.7 in Michigan. Experience and observation make me feel 
that the high figures from Massachusetts and Michigan represent 
the most effective attempts to obtain and report the whole truth, 
and that the total amount of previous delinquency is greater 
than the figures show. The frank admission of the superinten- 
dent of the Iowa institution, that the figures given in his reports 
are simply obtained from the statements of inmates when first 
received and are practically worthless, may be recalled here.'* 

Transferb 

The number of subjects whom reformatories find it necessary 
to transfer to penitentiaries or other prisons as not susceptible 
to reformatory treatment, or to hospitals for the feeble-minded 
and insane as mentally unfit, gives an index of the prevalence of 
criminality and mental abnormality in their population. All 
laws governing reformatories empower the officers to make such 
transfers when deemed necessary. The following table gives 
the data available from thirteen reformatories. 
" See above, page 353. 
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Table 13 

NDmbar Numbu Nunbw lant 

InustM Hot to to hoKHUl For 

BUta nodnd from sttMI pHWl IvMa-mind*! 

CooneoticuL 185 Sept. 30, 1914 7 

Dlinoia 337 June 30, 1914 . . 2 

IndiMU... 41S Sept. 30, 1913 44 12 

Iow». 247 June 30, 1914 21 

253 June 30, 1914 2S 

573 Sept. 30, 1913 6 12 

MinneaoUL 468 Aug. 31, 1914 22 1 

NewJeney 511 Oct. 31,1914 3 4 

New York. 1242 Sept. 30, 1914 10 14 

(»iio 543 Nov. 15, 1914 40" 

Pamoytvuiia 959 Dec. 31, 1914 m 2 

WuhJngtoiL 319 Sept. 30, 1914 50 A 

Wiseonsin 179 June 30, 1913 20 3 

Totala 6232 284 55 

* Then item* are Dot ■egregated. Th« rcfiart «)i'iw» tbat 44 iuuiuU-n 
w«n tnaafmed to other iiutitutioiu, but doe* ogt iUHxity but* umuj If 
penU inrtitation*, or bow niuij to boipitala for tlte Iumuik. 

One point is perfectly clefir : A Urgv proportion ot nOtrmm- 
iory inmates have had previous ezperieriee with th« ifAii^, Uw 
courts, punitive inititntions, and th« crimituiJ fratriiitx. AW;, 
there can be little doubt that thin uumintr is profMrtiiMiaiJ/ 
inereanog. The 1913 report of th<; NVw Yorlc IxMird of uutuafcfn 
gives the foUowing irt«teiaeut nicsrdi»if ttif; uurntMl kti4 WA-Zuti 
mbooniulity of inmatts: 

We IkiBk ttic wcrit ia bar^M' uuw tbau it was tiruu^rty, tor tlur reabMi 
that the defree of abnoroialltr ic tltv itu>tJtuti-jual pofiulativu Lu Jtir.r«*M-.< 
A ■ariced cbaaced baa taJwa pWi; witliiu tb* lant f*ii yruii Krkcrai 
ea— »■ baTc ecoitribiited tv Jt. amvui; ilicrn ti«iti^: 

A Jareiule ecnirt* bavr tm-ii rvt-nMiiibiid, aud juvriiilv i(.(<ti>.u<:li>i.c 
have' groan mvre Dumerout au4 trILrirLi. 'S'Lr.ti: lu uikii/ >iinKr aut.ir.f^kM: 
aad nsder uiia«r.«Hi«rv irLa* wtiuH viLt-iwiM- U- tl><' ■k'/ri' ift i.l,r aiiul*. 
refonutoriea. TLf }»tt<rf. Luwftrr. ntjtJ km Ui^m: witL wImu. M.ijh- u*.!.*:' 
■gcsdei bave £aii«d. Ain>v>. l>*Jt '>ur jrij|iulat.ivi' .r u.aili- »{' vf ai.<-L 

B. 1^ euurtt ar« j^ti/Viuy u.<rii- ii.aii ifuJ, ai.<l ii. > ^notir i.uuit>«r 

rimpiy liecauat a iKforuiaWrv i>ri.i.in't .r 'iMinn'r lt:ar h >•'■ 'In./ tC-''-* 

M a Claa of (liil«r ai.'. Il.UIr ••/i.l.iu.nj • oui.nulr^ law «uV>:>il:ililr tt- 



lUfl uf a Muiifl* jufljtr lA U f. 



C. A cualun. jdv ijruKi. i.|. 
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of general seiBions of New York City having at one time a "ronnd-up"^ 
in hiB court room of 125 ol hia own reporting probationers. Other jadgn^fc- 
have nearly or quite aa many, and altogether make the aggregate very^ 
large. Only when those convicted are deemed too unpromiaing for t^^ 
trial of probation, or when such probationeri fail iloea the rcformatoi j '^^ 
get them— the skimmed milk, hb it were. 

D. Within the past few years the courts have come to realicc tha»- j 
much crime is due to mental defects on the part of the offender. WheiE^ 
such defects are known, there is an increaaing tendency to commit to ^^ 
reformatory, on the theory that It is at present the best place for i-ni-iii 'r — - | 
for them. The proportion of our prisoners that we recognize as being ira^ 
one form or another feeble-minded, is constantly increasing, and is noi^^ 
conservatively estimated at 42 per ceDt.!<° 

In connection with the foregoing statement may be giveir. — i 
some data which surest where reformatory subjects have bac^ 
previous experience with charitable and correctional institutions.. 
During twelve months ending September 30, 1914, there wei-e 
received at Elmira 1383 subjects, of whom 840 (60.7 per cent ') 
were proved to have been previously in institutions, as detaih'd 
in the following statement : 



Albany County Penitentiary . 12 

Auburn Orphan Asylum 1 

Auburn State Prison 1 

Blsckwetl'B Island Penitentiary 10 

Berkshire Industrial School 1 

Boy's Home, Chicago 1 

Buffalo Truant School 3 

Brooklyn Training School 21 

Brooklyn Orphan Asylum 2 

Catholic Protectory 101 

Colored Orphan Asylum 1 

Eastern N.Y. State Peniten- 
tiary I 

Erie County Penitentiary 25 

Father Drumguoles', New York 5 

FatherBakpr's, Buffalo, NY. . 15 

Father Berry's, Liverpool, Eng. 1 

George Junior Republic 11 

Gerry Society 4 

Glen Mills Institute 1 

Great Meadow Prison 1 

Hawthorne School 1 

Hart's IsUnd Prison, NY 71 

" Report, pp. 16, 17. 



Hebrew Protectory 

House of Refuge 

Huntington, Pa., Reformatory. 
Hudson County Penitentiary 
Immaculate Conception 

Orphanage 

Idaho Industrial Training 

School 

Indiana Boys' School 

Jails, unclassified 

Jamesbm^ Reformatory 

Kings County Penitentiary... . 
Maryland House of Correction 
Massachusetts Reformatory .. . 
Massachusetts State Prison . 
Monroe County Penitentiary . 
Naval Prison, Portsmouth, 

N. H 

Naval Prison, Boston, Mass 
Naval Prison, Port Royal, S.C, 
Naval Prison, Brooklyn, NY,, 
New York County Penitentiary 
New York Truant School 
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No. iBUitutiDD No. 

Niw Yorit City Refonn&tory . . 19 St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum 6 

New Yoik Juvenile Asylum 17 St. John's Home 8 

New York Deaf and Dumb St. Malachy's Home 1 

Aoylum 1 St. Vincent'a Induatrial School . 17 

New York SUte Reformatory St. Mary's Home 1 

(previoudy) 127 Sisters of Mercy Orphanage 1 

Onondaga County Penitentiary 16 Susquehanna Valley Orphan 

Ohio State Reformatory , 2 Asylum , 1 

Philadelpbia Catholic Home 1 Sparkhill Home , 1 

Pennsylvania State Insane Syracuse Truant School 2 

Asylum 1 Troy Catholic Asylum 2 

Rabway, N. J., Reformatory. . 1 Workhouses, uudasified... 47 

Randolph Home 1 

Rochester Industrial School 46 Total. 840 

The superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory says 
in 8 recent report : 

If the prOQOUDced defertives and apparent incorrigibles were elim- 
inated from our reformatories the problem would be much easier of 
volution; neither class belongs in a properly classified reformatory. The 
younger and less hardened offenders ought to be separated from persist- 
ent violators of the law, and care should be exercised that only those 
snsceptible to reformatory influences be sent here. Otherwise much 
harm may be done by bringing together of the vicious and well-disposed. 
While a satisfactory classification is a difBcult matter, it is an important 
one, and upon it largely depends success or failure. Prisoners who per- 
sistently refuse to comply with reasonable regulations, oppose every effort 
on the part of officers and instructors in their behalf, snd are continually 
inciting well-disposed prisoners to misbehavior and disturbance should 
be eliminated from a reformatory population. They are subjects for 
state prison discipline rather than reformatory treatment. Those men- 
tally defective should be placed in an institution by themselves and 
given such treatment as will tend if possible to improve their condition. 
They should be proviiied with employment adapted to their capacity 
and subjected to discipline commensurate with their responsibility^ By 
their presence the reformatory is injured in that its discipline is im- 
pured, its energies mis-applied and its purpose frustrated.'' 

He suggests one important phase in which the presence of ^o 
many genuine criminals aifects the educational aspects of refor- 
matories. There is enough criminality amonn their population 
to give every young fellow received abundant opportunity to 
learn criminal ways. My belief is that in these institutions a 
good deal of education in crooked practiccn koch on ooiitinunlly. 



"Board of Prison Commissioners' Beport 1913, pp. 39, 36. 
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In a more general aense it is caused by the prevalence of crim- 
inal philosophy and doctrine, and accounts of evil exploits, in 
the general mental intercourse of the inmates. Experienced 
officers all agree that the worst crooks are the most constant 
agitators. The mental atmosphere and inmate conversation 
becomes so impregnated with criminal terms and lore that it i^ 
impossible for non-criminal young men to avoid contact and at 
least psychic contamination. The educational effect of such 
conditions on highly suggestible young fellows of low-grade 
mentality and weak moral inhibitions can be readily imagined. 
There is also an incalculable amount of specific inatructioi) 
in crime. The more experienced criminals are diligent teachers 
of their crafts. That they enjoy such activity is well known. 
I have learned from young men who I have known both when 
they were inmates of a reformatory and after they have been 
released that such instruction goes on continually, and that 
there are many apt pupils. A pickpocket in the Washington 
institution, known, not to say admired, by his fellows aa the 
cleverest "dip" ever sent there, taught his craft regularly. Hfi 
thus relieved the tedium of confinement, and kept in practice 
until the time came when he might more profitably pursue his 
calling on the streets. 

Social Background and Inheritance 

Social conditions from which reformatory inmates come, 
affect the possibility of reforming them by any educational 
methods. It is often impossible to change tendencies developed 
through a boyhood and youth spent under criminalizing heredi- 
tary, environmental and economic influences by a year or two 
of institutional treatment, even with excellent care. Many forms 
and phases of social maladjustment contribute to delinquency; 
among them are domestic and neighborhood confusion, especially 
as regards recent immigrants and their children ;*' racial and 
color-line inequalities; dependent, criminal or other low-grade 
parentage; the separation of parents with or without divorce; 
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the Ion of one or both parents in early youth ; poverty, with 
attendant lack of physical and moral vigor through insufficient 
nonmhment, and the pressure of temptation ;" vicious and crim- 
inal associates; in brief, all forms of social shortage and evil. 

it is jnat in these matters, which create and are woven into 
refonnatory problems, that the institutional reports are most 
heterogeneous, incomplete and unreliable. No two reformatories 
make investigations on the same basis, or present what data they 
obtain by the same statistical method. To the best of my knowl- 
edge they do not adequately apply a case method of studying 
their inmates. Too many of them only record statements given 
by inmates when admitted, with what large element of error has 
been suggested in the preceding chapter. When it is added 
that politics still to some extent influence the appointment of 
officers, the social statistics concerning the inmates become 
subject to liberal discount. 

The number of blank spaces in the table that follows is due 
to the variety of schemes of presentation, making it impossible 
to tabulate enough social data to give a complete survey of 
conditions. I have attempted to make up in part for this deficit 
by giving percentages in relation to the numbers to which they 
are related, and not to the total of 7439 cases. As will be 
observed, the only factors concerning which complete figures are 
obtainable are those of nativity and color. 

The reports of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira 
have been purposely omitted from the foregoing table, since the 
data obtained there are presented in cumulative form. The 
1914 report gives the following biographical compendium of 
information relative to 24,694 subjects received in thirty-eight 
years (1876-1914) :" 

Nuinbtr PenenUca 
I. Relating to pftreats of inmates 

A. Inoanity or epilepsy in anceatry..,, 2271 9. 19% 

B. Teropenuice and intempenuce 

Intemperate 5967 24.18% 

Temperate 12200 49-41% 

Doubtful'. 6527 26.43% 

"Bonger, Criminality and Eeonomie Condition*, pp. 5M-570. 
"Beport, 1914, p. 73. 
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Number PercenUo 

C. Education 

Without 3303 13 46% 

Simply read and writ* 8603 34 84% 

Attended common school 117S6 47.59% 

Attended high school or more 1616 4.11% 

II. Relating to prisonets 

A. Industrial status 

Common laborers 13976 56.59% 

Servanta and clerks 5232 21,19% 

Mechanical 4565 18,49% 

Idlers 921 3.73% 

B. Temperance and intemperance 

Temperate 12200 49.41% 

Intemperate. 5967 24.16% 

Doubtful 6527 26.43% 

C. Character and associations 

Good 2323 9.41% 

Doubtful 2441 9.88% 

Not good 19930 80.71% 

D. Condition of prisoners observed on admission 

Good health 19166 77,62% 

Impaired 4384 67.76% 

Debilitated and diseased 1144 4.63% 

The following, taken from the report of the research depart- 
ment of Indiana Reformatory for the year ending September 30, 
1913, may be accepted as typifying certain aspects of the social 
background of reformatory subjects : 

We believe the following items, covering the 416 arrivals during the 
year to be of very great importance; The average age is 21.66 years, 23 
per cent of whom had left home for various reasons before 16 years of 
age; 76 per cent before the age 21. Siity per cent had come from dis- 
organized homes; homes broken up because of death, or divorce .... 32 
per cent were idle at the time the crime was committed. An investiga- 
tion running back through the past six years shows that 59 per cent of 
the inmates were users of intoxicating liquors; 80 per cent used tobacco 
in one form or another, while 50 per cent were addicted to the use of 
cigarettes." 

Vagrant Piiopensities 

One conspicuous factor in the careers of reformatory subjects 
is a disposition to wandiT about. Hoboi.im and vagrancy are 

clinnK-tfristic of the majority, especially in the western states. 
Of r)77 whfim I examined, 386, or almost 70 per cent, definitely 
admitted liavinp: wandered about as hoboa or vagrants, beating 
-Rpport, ini,T, [I. 11. 
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their way on trains, living in hobo camps, etc. While it is not 
possible to speak exactly, I am sure that the greater part of this 
vagrancy was not prompted by a definite desire to go to definite 
places in search of work or for any other specific end. While 
tracing with young inmates their wanderings that terminated 
at the reformatory gates, I have listened to accounts of vagrant 
travels which strikingly exemplified the "wanderlust." The 
following figures from reports o£ twelve reformatories that give 
such information suggests the extent of this vagrancy : 

Table 15 

Total Bom in Born in Fonign 

'5 ""ri ' . ^ ~ -^ — '-^ . '^ . 

SUitc yan in main Per- Per- P«- 

ntornutoTy covered r«c«vcd Number cenls(e Number «nta(c Number cenUg* 

Colorado 1909-12 1026 179 16 4 706 68.8 Ul 14.8 

Connecticut 1912-14 209 93 44 S 63 30.1 53 25.4 

Illinoia 1906-10 1283 766 59.7 398 30 9 119 9.4 

Indiana 1910-12 780 409 62,4 318 40 8 53 6,8 

Iowa 1912-14 513 202 39 3 243 47,3 62 13.4 

Kansas 1906-10 961 282 29.3 648 67.4 31 3.3 

Mftssachusette 1914-15 914 544 59.5 144 IS, 7 226 24,8 

Michigan 1912-14 634 341 53,7 194 30,6 99 15,7 

Minnesota 1908-12 759 248 32,6 330 41. 200 26.4 

Pen&sylTania 1909-12 1769 1267 71.6 249 14.1 253 14.3 

Washington 1909-12 946 131 12.7 651 97.7 174 19.6 

Wisconain 1906-10 741 419 56 5 185 24.9 137 18.6 

Totals" 10535 4881 46,3 4106 38 9 1548 14,8 

Of course such figures as the foregoing cannot do more than 
suggest the amount of vagrancy that such populations may rep- 
resent. The fact that a young man was not born in the state in 
which he committed a felony bears no necessary relation to his 
criminous tendency. It is likely, for instance, that a comparison 
of these figures with similar statistics concerning young men of 
equal age attending state universities of the same states would 
show that an equal proportion of the latter were bom in other 
states, though probably fewer would prove to have been foreign 
bom. Making all due allowances, however, the fact and influence 

"See reformatory reports as follows: Colorado, 190B-10, p. 99; 1910-12, 
p. 28; Connecticut, 1914, p. 25; Illinois, 1908, pp. 26, 29, 1910, pp. 87, 111; 
Indiana, ISll, p. SO, 1912, p. IS; Iowa, 1914, p. 25; Kansas, 1908, pp. 24, 
27, 1910, pp. 22, 25; Massachuaetts, 1914, p. 31, 1915, p. 33; Michigan, 
1914, pp. 44-63; Minnesota, 1910, 1912; Pennsylvania, 1910, 1912; Wash, 
ington, 1912; Wisconsin, 190S, p. 457, 1910, p. 276. 
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of a large amount of vagabondage among reformatory subjects 
cannot be denied. Many of them simply seem to belong no- 
where. They continually speak of themselves and their kind as 
always on the road from place to place, "just knockin' about." 
The Kansas reports cited above tell us that of the 961 inmates 
given in the table only 331, or 34.4 per cent, "properly belong 
in Kansas," i.e., have their permanent residence there, leaving 
630, or 65.6 per cent, whose residence in the state was transient. 
They also specify that 226 of these young fellows (average age 
less than 20 years) were known to have led the lives of tramps 
or vagabonds. The high percentage in western state reforma- 
tories who were out of their native state when arrested, is notice- 
able. Colorado has the highest, 68-8 per cent; Washington fol- 
lows closely with 67.7 per cent, and Kansas with 67.4 per cent. 
The similarity of these data strikingly suggest their correctness. 
Often it may not have been criminal tendencies which impelled 
these young men westward. I have known many who had at first 
failed to find niches into which they fitted in their home neigh- 
borhoods, and went westward in search of more satisfying for- 
tunes. The frontier land appeals to their feral instincts, and 
normal adolescent impulsions drive them thither. The star of 
their desire shines over the western hills. Following it, they 
encounter temptation and social disaster," 

Mental Defect 

It has been definitely established that many inmates of refor- 
matories, as of all prisons and juvenile corrective institutions, 
are of low-grade mentality. The possible results of reformatory 
effort are much affected by this mental defectiveness, which varies 
in grade from mere dullness or poor mentality to imbecility and 
hopeless insanity. The proportion who are insane has been 
indicated in table 13, page 367, showing the number transferred 
to hospitals for such. 

The factor of mental deficiency is partially recognized by 
refonnatory ofiifials. Their methods bf detecting mental defect 

" For striking cases in point, many useful referencts, and an interest- 
ing iliseussion of the sub.iert of vaj^abou'lage in iln relation to delin- 
qiieoey, consult Ilealv, Individual lifhiiqaenl. pp. 754-779. 
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Yttry from gaettwork to scientific study and testing, with guess- 
work predominating. Consequently it is impossible to reduce all 
the data available to comprehensive tabulated form. Part of the 
information given in the following paragraphs has been obtained 
from reports, part through direct correspondence. 

Illinois State Reformatory: Reports show mentality of in- 
mates observed on admission, classifying them as below average, 
average, and above average mentally. The latest report gives 
the following figures concerning 532 subjects received in two 
Shears: 

Orade Nanbtr Pn«nU(B 

B«low average .-_ 257 47.8 

Average*" _ „ 243 45.2 

AboTe average 38 7,0 



Indifma Reformatory: As mentioned in tlie preceding chap- 
ter, this institution established in 1912 a department of research. 
After one year's work the director of this department reported 
that "Returns to date... show that at least one-half of the 
population of the institution are subnormal." The inmates are 
classified in respect to their mental ability as follows : Class A, 
good mentality; B, fair mentality; C, poor mentality; D, sub- 
normal ; E, moron ; F, imbecile ; Q, specialized mental defective ; 
H, dull from physical causes ; I, subjects of psychosis ; J, unclassi- 
fied. In reports issued since the department was established, no 
figures are given showing the number of subjects in each class, 
nor have I been able to obtain such figures by visits or corre- 
spondence. The report above quoted tells us further: 

The range and degree of defectiveness affords an interesting studj. 
There are those of positive psychosis — the insane, including alcoholics, 
dmg flends, epileptics and feeble-minded — imbeciles, morons, and those 
of but slight subnormality. As a class all of these reveal to the insti- 
tutional clinician a long list of symptoms and reactions, which would 
have led an alienist at once, under any circumstances and surronndings, 
to a correct diagnosis of their conditions. While this group is disposed 
of comparatively easily, the remaining fifty per cent of the inmates 
forma a elaas which furnished a problem of the greatest complexity. Ano- 
malies of intellect, emotion and will are everywhere presenting them. 
Mlves for analysis. 



"Report, 1«]4, pp. 51, 63. 
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.... The investigations which go to make up the mental examinstioi 

are in the following fields: Perception, association, memoTj, reaMU, 
orientation, fatigue, mental activity, motor control, moral appreciatioB, 
ability to profit by experience, attention, general information, general 
Interest and ability to plan. Each subject is given the Biaet-Simou test, 
while observatioua are made as to results of formal edncational experi* 
ence, ability to carry on couversation and the nature of the reaction to 
natural and artificial eDvironment." 

Massachusetts Reformatory: CompeteDt investigations have 
been made at this institution for several years by Dr. Guy Q. 
Fernald, the reformatory physician. His latest report gives 
the following instructive tabulation of results of psychopathic 
diagnosis applied to 657 inmates received in one year:"" 

Table 16 

Ondt» of ntnUl offienitcj 
latrvnurvl de«riptive doicnuUou Kornul Bubnonnal Sccncible Total 

Competent 

Accidental offender 33 1 .... 34 

Responsible offender 168 ... .... 168 

Alcoholic 14 14 

Deviate — 210 

Recidivist 48 20 68 

Alcoholic degenerate 55 6 61 

Congenital syphilitic 10 6 10 

Epileptic 9 4 13 

Sex pervert 3 2 5 

Insane ... 4 4 

De6cient — 167 

Moron 93 .... 9'1 

Feeble-minded .... 42 42 

Imbecile .... 1 1 

— 136 

Psychopath 19 66 13 88 

Drug habitue.. 5 2 1 S 

Unclftssieed 34 8 . .. 42 

Totals 273 285 99 657 

Percentage rates 427o 437o 15% 

Minnesota State Reformatory: Sj'stematie mental testing was 
begun in 1912 by Dr. E. F. Green, the institution physician. 
The Binet tests applied to over 700, according to their latest 
report, demonstrate that between 30 to 40 per cent of those 

"Report, 1913, pp. 8, 9, 

** Massac husetta Board of Prison Commissioners' Beport, 1915, p. 41. 
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examined are deficient, ranging from low-grade imbeciles to 
higfa-grade morona. The reports say further: 

HkTing bBeome erimiiuLls tlie problem of properlj' hAndling them Ib ttrj 
perplexing. If sent to tlie school for the feeble-minded thej will soon 
beeuM fngitlTea ai experience h&B ehown. At the reformatory they Are & 
detrinent to innutes of higher intelligence; and due to their ment&l de- 
Seknej they &re little benefitted bj tlie discipline and training designed to 
imprare the moral* of men of average intelligence. I am convinced that 
eaaes of this class, showing gross mental deficiency, should be confined in a 
•epamte institution. Until we have such an iustitution for the custody 
and proper training of this class of offenders, we may expect to accomplish 
Tery little toward improving their morals.^* 

New Jersey Stat« Reformatory: Some investigations and 
studies of mental defect among the inmates have been made, the 
Binet testa having been applied to incoming subjects consecu- 
tively for some time. Concerning the resulta, the superintendent 
reports: 

Our psychological research work has revealed the fact that 47 per cent 
are mentally defective, showing a mental development of IS years or under, 
while the physical age required by law is from ]e to 30. The reformatorv 
gets man}' who are mentally weak. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory :'* No scientific mental 
tests are made. On the basis of "first interviews" with experi- 
enced officers, inmates are classified with respect to their mental 
condition and moral sense. Reports covering four years ending 
December 31. 1914, give the following figures for 1790 subjects : 

As to mental condition 

Natural capabUity Number Vo-kdUv 

Deficient 61 2.8% 

Fair only 567 31.7% 

Good 1169 65.3% 

Excellent 3 .2% 

Totals 1790 100 

Culture 

Nooe 793 44.3% 

Very aught 916 61.1% 

Ordinary 81 4.6% 

Totals 1790 100 

"Report, 1914, p. 55; also seen Green, £. F., Xeformatory Treatment 
of the Adult Delinquent. 
"Beports, 1012, 1914. 
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Aa to morol sense 

Supoeptibility to moral imprasiDDB ""»»>" Pmvmu^ 

Positively none. 30 1.7% 

Possibly some 713 40 % 

Ordinarily sensitive 1044 fi8.1% 

Specially sensitive 3 .2 % 

Totals 1790 100 

Moral sense shown on examination, such as filial affec- 
tion, sense of shame, or sense of personal lose 

Absolutely none 37 2.1% 

Possibly some. 809 45.2% 

Ordinarily sensitive »41 52.5% 

Specially sensitive 3 .2% 

Totals 1790 100 

New York State Reformatory : The report for 1908 gives the 
-results of investigations extending over a number of years. They 
show that of 8000 young men admitted, 2993 or 37.4 per cent 
were in some degree feeble-minded. In a report issued fonr 
years later they call attention to the fact that of 2627 inmates 
they found it necessary to transfer 39, or 1.5 per cent, to the 
hospital for the criminal insane. The report goes on to say: 

At least a third of those we receive are markedly mentally defectiTe . . . 
from the layman's standpoint Our physicians estimate the pereentage 
much higher. These range all the way from tbe man the sum of whose 
accomptishmenta after three months of special instrnction was the abili^ 
to occasionally repeat correctly tbe nomerals from one to ten; np to those 
with arrested development, whose minds stopped growing years ago, and 
never nill get beyond the standard of a child of ten or twelve, and to the 
so-called moral imbecile, to describe which we are almost compelled to resort 
to the old expression, "possessed of the Devil." 

It is this class that drives the courts to despair. They are not fully 
responsible for their acts, and are not fit to be at large, but it is hard to 
tell what ought to be done with them. There is no institution exactly suited 
to their needs. At the present time the refortnatoriet are lelected om the 
moft avaiiahle placet for gettitig them temporarily out of the way. Each 
year we receive upwards of 400 of this class and as it is hard to get rid of 
tbem, they tarry long, and accumulate on our hands.** 

It is clear, from these varying estimates by different persons 
working independently, that fully one-third of the inmates of 
reformatories are mentally defective. This, I think, can be safely 
accepted as a conservative statement. These persons are so defec- 
tive that they cannot profit by ordinary methods of education. 
"Heports, 1908, p. 13; lfil2, p. 15. Italics inserted by the author. 
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Befobmatoby Means and Measubes 

chaptee viii 

MEDICAL TREATMENT ; PHYSICAL TRAINING 

That medical treatment and physical training are of funda- 
mental importance in institutional treatment of delinquents has 
been recognized m an increasing degree throughout the reforma- 
tory movement. In its early stages, Brockway demonstrated 
that physical incompetence contributed to sending many young 
fellows to Elmira, and that proper attention to their physical 
needs facilitated their reformation. He showed that many in- 
mates were weak because of congenital reasons, impoverishment, 
accident or disease; and he early began to give all inmates 
medical examination, treatment for pathological conditions and 
systematic physical culture. A principle of the Elmira treat- 
ment is that every inmate be pat in sound physical condition 
and kept BO, as a first essential of reformation." 

Following the leadership of Elmira, reformatories have vari- 
ously provided medical treatment and physical training for their 
inmates. Each institution has one or more physicians, a dis- 
pensary and a hospital with medical and sui^ical equipment. 
The recognized means for improving the bodily condition of all 
inmates are : First, a well ordered regimen of proper diet, regular 
sleep with abundant fresh air, and daily labor ; second, physical 
training in the gymnasium or on the playground, both for exer- 
cise and to encourage participation in games and sports; and 
third, military drill. All these are employed in various combina- 
tions iu state reformatories. 

"See above, p. 285; also Brockway, Fifty Year* of Priaon Service, 
pp. 270-360, pOMim; also New York State Beformatorj BeporU, 1S78- 
1884, sections on ph^ical culture and ph^icians' reports. 
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Physical Condition on Admission 

In the preceding table are shown data concerning the 
physical condition of over 33,000 subjects when admitted to 
reformatories. The figures have been obtained partly by per- 
sonal investigations and partly from reports; in all cases from 
institutional physicians. I attribute the variety in the percent- 
ages given as in good condition when admitted (from 67 per cent 
in Massachusetts to 94 per cent in Pennsylvania) to two factors : 
First, the environment from which most inmates come. Where 
the majority come from crowded centers of population as in 
Massachusetts, New York and Connecticut, these percentages- 
range low. Where the majority come from smaller cities and 
towns as in Colorado, Kansas, Ohio, Washington, and Pennsyl- 
vania, they range high. The Pennsylvania reformatory receives 
most of its inmates from the coal-mining districts. Second, the 
standards of institutions vary. Taking these factors into con- 
sideration, the figures give some idea of the physical condition 
of subjects when received, and of the proportion who may have 
been reduced in vigor by indulgence in alcoholic liquors, tobacco 
and drugs. 

These figures may be supplemented by quoting from the 
latest report of Dr. Fernald, physician of Massachusetts refor- 
matory. He says : 

In determining aa accuratelj as may be the individual losses or gains 
in physical condition of inmates for each year, each prisoner on admis- 
sion at the time of his physical examination is graded in physical 
condition as poor, fair, good, very good or exceilent. A comparison of 
this finding with that of a similar physical examination made before 
release enables a balancing of the aggregate lose and gain in terms of 
tbe difference of the series above indicated, an increment gained or lost 
being the difference between any two raembers. During the year a net 
gain of 300 increments in physical condition was made by 458 released 
inmates, an average gain of .57 increment per man. The average net 
gain in weight was 8.4 pounds. 

Of the 744 arrivals of the year, 247, or 33 per cent, were found at 
the physical examination to require medical or surgical attention. Of 
these 1S7 cases were of visual defect .... and 30 cases of nose, ear or 
throat disease. ... An important activity of a penal institution hospital 
is the detection and treatment of venereal diseases. One hundred ninety- 
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four biological opecimens from 161 reformatoiy cases have been reported 
opon. Of these 43 were positive, 137 negative and 14 doubtful. One 
hundred ten casM of all venereal diaeaaes have been under treatment.* 

The New Jersey and New York physicians have reported 
some instructive data showing the physical inferiority of refor- 
matory inmates as compared with students in Harvard and 
Pennsylvania universities. These figures concern equal numbers 
of young men at equal average ages in the two types of institu- 
tions, and are as shown in the following table : 

Tabl* 18" 

pnvratue of 

UoiTenity inr«iarity of 

Basil of of HuTsid N» Jancy New Yotfc nfocmBtotr 

Average height 64.7 id. 67. Sin. 66.3 in. 65 in. 3.67% 

Average weight 132 lU. 135.5 Iba. 127 Iba. 130 lU. 3-92% 

Average leg lift 640 Iba. 486 lbs. 302 lU. 310 Iba. 40.28% 

Averagegrip. fi2.51be 80 Iba. SOlbe. 13.51% 

Average lung capa- 
city....- 260cu.in. 232 cu.in. 188 cu.in. 185 cu.in. 22.5% 

Attention may be directed to the fact, brought out by these 
figures, that while the average physical disadvantage of refor- 
matory inmates is comparatively small in respect to average 
height and weight — indexes of size — it is lai^e in respect to tests 
of will power and vital processes — the leg lift, the grip, and lung 
capacity. 

After a most careful study of 3000 British convicts, GLoripg 
finds that criminals are of inferior stature and weight as com- 
pared with the average of the population, due to processes of 
selection and not because of inbred criminal traits; also that 
all such, 

with the exception of those technically convicted of fraud, are mark- 
edly differentiated from the general population in stature and body- 
weight; in addition, offenders convicted of violence to the person are 
characterized by an average degree of strength and of constitutional 
soundness considerably above the average of other criminals, and of the 
law-abiding community; finally, thieves and burglars (who constitute 

* MaH^arhuscttit Board of Prison Commissioners, 1915, pp. 39, 40. 

■'Tnvlor, ChrislLnn. and Harding. The Sijslem of Physiral Culhire 
r.vdihl \il .Vcpi- York- Stale Rrformalory, Elmira. N. Y.. 1914; New Jerser 
State Koformatory Su[>|.loment to Report, 1912. 
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.... 90 per cent of all eriminab) and incendiariei, as well ai being 
inferior in stature and weight, are aleo relatively to other criminals and 
to the population at large, puny in their general bodilj tiabit. These 
.... are tht sole facti at the bunt of cHmtnal anthropolof^jf; they are the 
onlf element* of truth oat of which have been constructed the elaborate, 
extravagant, and ludicrouslj uncritical doctrines of the great protagonist 
of the "criminal type" theory.** 



Diet 

A word may be said about reformatory dietaries. All 
dietaries are under the supervisioa of medical officers; and all 
that I have had opportunity to inspect are good, both as to 
quantity and variety. Especially in those institutions that have 
large, productive farms and gardens, as in Kansas and Ohio, the 
food is varied and wholesome. I always found competent kitchen 
officers and bakers in charge. Special diets are supplied for 
inmates who need tliem, when ordered by the physicians. It is 
the rule, aa suggested by the report of the Massachusetts physi- 
cian above quoted, that inmates gain in weight and robustness 
while in custody. 

Some idea of the amount of medical and surgical attention 
required, and the mortality of reformatory populations, is con- 
veyed by the data tabulated below, taken from the latest reports 
of thirteen institutions. Corresponding figures are not given in 
reports of the Kansas and Wisconsin reformatories. In this 
detail, as in others, varied methods of presenting statistics make 
it difficult to unify them. 



"Goring, The BntUh Convict, 1913, pp. 200, CIO. 
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Colorado 


120 




Connecticut ..„ 


100 


1,044 


Illinois 


650 


3,503 


Indiana 


1,100 


8,421 


Iowa 


650 


13,382 


MaBsachusetts 


766 


14,187 


Michigan 


560 




Minnesota 


467 


5,373 






6,283 
45,182 
13,359 


New York 




Ohio 


... 1,100 


Pennsylvsnia. 


713 







350 


1,784 


Totals 


.... 8.594 


112.718 



5,995 6,339 32 

Number of minor medical cases per unit of population, one year, 13 12 

Number of cases requiring hospital care per unit of population, one 

year., , .7 

Number of cases requiring surgiical treatment per unit of population, 

nneyear .74 

Mortality, per thousand of population, one year. 3. 76 

These data may be profitably supplemented by showing in 
detail the activities of the medical departmcut of one representa- 
tive reformatory. The following is the record of the hospital 
and medical department of the Ohio reformatory for two years 
ending November 15, 1913, as supplied to me in 1914 by Dr. 
Parker, the physician. 

Number of cases iD hospital, November 15, 1911 8 

Number admitted during two years 481 

Number of discharged in two years 478 

Number of deaths in two years (one, not in hospital) 6 

Number in hospital November 15, 1913 6 

Physical examinations made, including new arrivals 2,449 

Number of inmates in invalid corps 2.017 

Number of days men excused from work on account of illness , 7,015 

Number of ca.iC8 treated at daily sick calls 23,864 

Number of cases treated in cells 4,625 

Number of prescriptions issued , 25,287 
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Number of aurgioal operatiooB. 280 

Number of minor aurgioal casee and dreesiiigB 8,403 

Number of teeth filled 2,621 

Number of teeth extracted..,. 747 

Number of teeth treated, incluBive of prophylaxis 2,560 

Number of special treatments of eye, ear, noae and throat 625 

In summary of these data, I would say that while many 
subjects are physically below par when received, the great 
majority are competent to earn their living honestly in com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. There are, of course, cases of 
advanced -stage tuberculosis or other incurable disease and some 
permanent cripples. Among the 577 cases which I studied in 
the Washington institution there were three incurably diseased 
— two died at the reformatory and the other was sent home to 
bis people — and one crippled for life. Those who come to the 
reformatories in poor physical condition are the exceptions. 
Their condition is usually due to liquor, cigarettes, venery, or 
drug habits, often two or more of these in combination. The 
major number of physical defects due to these causes are easily 
rectifiable. Plain substantial food eaten regularly, proper sleep 
and exercise, denial of cigarettes and liquor — these sufBee to 
put 95 per cent of the inmates in sound physical condition within 
three months after admission. 

Physical Tbajnino and Cultueb 
Industry, physical training, military drill and play are 
variously employed to perform the work of reformatories and 
promote the physical well-being of the inmates. Industry will 
be furUier discussed in later chapters on industrial and agricul- 
tural training. The following data, collected personally from 
institutions visited and from reports of the others, will serve to 
summarize conditions and practices, in regard to physical train- 
ing, military drill, and play. 

Colorado State Reformatory: No systematic physical train- 
ing or military drill were given when I visited the institution. 
The inmates were allowed some time for play in the yard on 
Saturdays and Sundays, but received no instruction. 
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Connecticut State Reformatory: Calisthenica and other forms 
of systematic physical instruction are given. Inmates are allowed 
to play outdoors under supervision in good weather on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

Illinois State Reformatory: 

From ear)}' apring until late in the fall aporta and gamea, races .... 
are indulged in, one hour a day being given to eveiy inmate. . . . They 
are taken ont in Bquade, and tbeae gamea are indulged from 7 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon, and on Saturday aftemoona a com- 
plete holiday is given, and baseball gamea are played between the in- 
matea and outatde teams. . . . Also on Sunday afternoons the inmates are 
permitted a recreation hour, conducted by the inmates unattended by 

The reports of the Superintendent of Bchool, Phyaiciaii, Chaplain, 
Factory Instructors, and Vocational Teachers show that more rapid 
strides are made in the Bchool of letters, more interest is taken in the 
learning of trades, more work accomplished by the inmates with one 
hour's time in recreation, than was formerly accomplished with no 
recreation period at all. The health of the inmates has improved re- 
markably, and the physical and moral effect has exceeded our fondest 
expectations. . . . Laat winter we utiliced a shop as a gymnasium to 
provide a place for our recreation period when the weather waa inclement 
and when recreation could not be indulged in, in the open.*' 

Indiana Reformatory: All physical training is considered 
part of the military drill and setting-up exercises, which are 
given all inmates. Non-commissioned inmate ofBcers do duty as 
morning, night and evening guards in cell-blocks, which are 
known as the ' ' barracks, ' * the keys being placed in the hands of 
cadet officers as marks of honor. They also have charge of inmate 
groups during chapel services, and a military squad looks after 
sanitary conditions throughout all inmate quarters. Inmates are 
allowed to play outdoors on Saturday afternoons when weather 
permits, but the area available is too small to permit of attaining 
effective results. 

Iowa Reformatory : No systematic physical training, military 
drill or organized and supervised play are given. 

Kansas Industrial Reformatory: Neither physical training, 
military drill nor play were given when I visited the institution. 
In the report issued a few months later the superintendent says: 

"Report, 1914, pp. 15-17. 
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Ons of tba grektMt evil* in mj judgment in eoaaeetion with th« man- 
t of tha inatitution i« the gre^t number of houri that the iamatM 
a their cella. We have already panted them additional jrard 
privilegea eepeeially on Bnndaf afternoon, when they are allowed out- 
door exereiae for an honr and a half instead of confining them to ttaa 
guard room. We are now working on a lyitem whereby we can allow 
the young men to occupy a room in the winter time and spend their extra 
honr* reading. In the eummer time we woold like to extend the yard 
privilegea from the time they cease labor nptil the time they retire. I 
cannot avoid the couelusion that this would assist materially in up- 
building the boys in every way conceivable, especially in a moral sense. 
Under the present system they are confined in their cells from 5:30 in 
the evening until the next morning which is entirely too Iong.*> 

Massachusetts Reformatory : As regards physical training and 
military- drill, which are combined, the latest report tells us : 

An important feature ... is the daily «etting-ap drill. This was estab- 
lished seven years ago as a physical exercise or calisthenics drill without 
anns, and has been consistently maintained ever since under the direction 
of a specially qualified officer detailed to this specific duty. Very soon 
after this feature was introduced the objectionable lockstep gave place to 
the soldierly open ranks step for daily use in the transfer of squads of 
a as well as in the drills.*' 



Michigan Reformatory: Neither physical training nor mili- 
tary drill are given. Inmates are allowed to play in the yard 
on Saturday afternoons when weather permits. 

Minnesota State Reformatory- : Neither systematic physical 
training nor military drill are given. In the summer, baseball 
and other outdoor sports are allowed and encouraged. 

New Jersey State Reformatory: Both systematic physical 
training in the gymnasium and outdoors, according to the 
weather, and military drill, are given. Inmates are allowed to 
play in the yard on Saturday afternoons, but there is no 
systematic play instruction. 

New York State Reformatory : An elaborate system of physi- 
cal training is a feature of the treatment. Each inmate is 
required to take training prescribed for him by the phj-sician 
and director of physical training, either in the gj-mnasium or 
out of doors daily. A description of the exercises given, fills the 
greater part of a pamphlet of over one hundred pages. Military 

"Biennial report, 1914, p. 5. 

" Maajachusetts Board of Prison Commissioners' Beport, 1915, pp. 
38, 39. f > > ri- 
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drill is equally prominent. The inmates are drilled for two 
hours each morniDg, five days weekly, while Saturday afternoons 
are almost entirely given up to drill and dress parade. A small 
amount of time is given to games and sports, particularly for 
special classes of mentally subnormal inmates. 

Ohio State Reformatory : No systematic physical training wa« 
given at the time the institution was visited. There was some 
military drill, of inferior quality, but no supervised games and 
sports. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory: A gymnasium is 
maintained, and an experienced physical instructor gives phj'si- 
cal training. Thorough physical tests are applied to all inmates 
when admitted, and they are assigned to suitable classes which 
meet daily. Special training is given to those who need it. 
Military drill is prominent, and Butts' physical exercises are 
given frequently. Inmates play outdoors a tew hours weekly in 
favorable weather, hut there is no sj'stematic, supervised play. 

Washington State Reformatory: No systematic physical 
training is given. Military drill, with setting-up exercises, is 
given to a majority of the inmates. There are outdoor games 
and sports on Saturday afternoons in favorable weather, but do 
play instruction. 

Wisconsin State Reformatory : A gymnasium is a feature of 
this institution, and physical training is given. There is do 
military' drill, nor systematic, instructed play. 

Summarizing these data, we find that systematic physical 
culture is given in seven of the fifteen reformatories, and is 
variously emphasized as part of the treatment. Military drill 
features in pight reformatories. There is some systematic use of 
play as part of the regimen of three institutions. 

A fpw words of comment may be in place here with respect 
to the value of these means of physical and moral improvement. 
Systematic physical training has a value so well recognized that 
it need only be mentioned. Undeniably a gymnasium and a 
physical instructor may well be part of the material and per- 
sonal equipment of every corrective institution. Sound bodies 
constitute the foundation on which to build sound character and 
citizenship. 
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Milituy tnuning hu Berenl ▼aloable features. First, it 
trains in erect standing and walking, and to habitual motor con- 
trol of the mnsclea. The training in keeping step i& highly dmr- 
able for many inmates. As a means of overcoming the sloiioh}' 
prison gait alone, it is worth while. The success of Bnx'kway*!! 
work at Elmira must be attributed in part to his recognition of 
the necessity for the type of physical training which military' 
drill gives. He noted that many of the young men when receivetl 
were distinctly lacking in motor control, that (hfy wen? unable 
to keep step when marching in line. Slouchiness and general 
inability to maintain an erect posture when walking, failure to 
stand and sit up straight, are characteriKlic of at least S5 per 
cent of the men when received. Also, soldierly bearing is im- 
portant in developing a right sense of self-estwm. To be able 
to stand erect physically has a close relation to being able to hold 
up the head morally and in a social sense. 

In the second place, military drill gives diseipline in obedience. 
The tendency to violate law by criminal practices is just one 
manifestation of the inability to obey any rule. The type of 
egoism which is universally marked among criminals, expresses 
itself in unwillingness to be bound by law. The first principle 
of military service is prompt, loyal and unquestioning obedience. 
When persisted in for some time, obedience tends to become 
reflexive and to affect the entire course of conduct. 

Third, military drill has distinct influence over the individual 
of low-grade mentality through its appeal to his fondness for 
parade and ceremony. Uniforms of natty military style, with 
decorations appropriate to officers' rank, draw out a latent sense 
of pride among inmates, and pride in self is one of the hardest 
qualities to develop among them. There is no more effective 
means of encouraging it than by dressing the inmates in uni- 
forms, and regularly putting them on parade. The exercise 
stirs 8 wholesome martial spirit. Young men are fond of parade, 
and of the pageantrj- of military evolutions. 

Finally, under proper regulations, a sense of responsibility 
may be developed in many inmates through making them officers 
in a military organization. Such a corps can largely officer and 
take care of itself. I began to build up one with a single com- 
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pany, of which I took personal char^ for some time. It was 
Boon found, however, that by exercising care in the appointment 
and promotion of inmate officers, far more satisfactory results 
were obtained. 

Play is emphasized entirely too little in state reformatories. 
With the exception of weekly games of baseball and less frequent 
days of field sports during open seasons, the inmates are denied 
participation in athletic games and exercises. These reforma- 
tories are in latitudes where out of door play is impossible for 
several months of each year. To lock wards of society in cells, 
in isolated idleness for eleven to fourteen hours out of everj- 
twenty-four, and nearly all day on Sundays, makes them dull, 
morbid and unsocial. Self-abuse abounds. I am convinced that, 
with respect to a large number, the effect of cellular confinement 
is to deform and criminalize, and not to reform their character. 
Making all due allowances for the value of cells as places for study 
and as objective demonstrations of the power of the law, in my 

. opinion reformatories reform only when they keep the inmates 

N in cells for sleeping purposes alone; the greater part of their 

i time should be spent out of the cells, in work, study and play. 

I While in charge of games and athletic contests in the Washington 

institution, I had opportunities to note the effects of plaj' on 

I the inmates. Throughout the fair weather seasons they played 

1 baseball every Saturday afternoon. Men at work in the kitchen, 

dining room and on janitor details, most of whom began work 

earlier in the mornings and were kept busy later in the evenings 

• •i than those in the other industrial details, were allowed to play 

for a short time every afternoon. They always had the highest 

•"I average conduct records. 

Invariably, the Saturday afternoon baseball game greatly 
improved their tempers. Particularly noticeable was the contrast 
in effect on them between Saturday afternoons so spent, and 
Sunday afternoons spent locked up in their quarters. Their 
Sundays invariably depressed them. Inmates frequently com- 
mented on this fact. As one expressed his feelinfrs to met "On 
Sunday ninniinjr we erct preached to: then in the afternoons \vc 
havi- iiotliLiifr to (in hiif lif around and think about oursi'lv.'s. and 
what fiiols we've been, and bate the place. Siuulay just 
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gets my goat I hate to see it come around. I'd a whole lot 
rather be at work on the hardest job in the prison, than to have 
to loaf it out. ' ' 

The reason for these contrasted states is not far to seek. 
"WheD imprisoned men are idle, they are imprisoned indeed. 
'When they are eagerly at play, even within prison walls, they 
■re constructively at liberty, and they are least criminal-minded. 
Strong walla do not make a. prison for their spirits, if allowed 
to spontaneously follow a normal inclination like the play in- 
stinct; neither do iron bars cage their minds when aroused by 
interest. One effort of reformatory administration must be to 
eatablifih constructive liberty for the inmates. By being made 
a feature of the institutional regimen throughout the year, play 
can become a powerful means to this end. 

Games and sports also justify their emphasis in a reformatory 
because of their value as stimuli of the sense of humor. It is 
not only the right, but the need of every young man to be 
amused, and frequently to indulge in a hearty laugh. This 
principle may be especially applied to a corrective institution, 
for the reason that the criminal tendency is wholly cynical, 
devoid of humor. Any reformatory scheme must plan to culti- 
vate the sense of humor. To this end nothing is more effective 
than an occasional good game. When hugely enjoying such an 
occasion, either as participants or as spectators, the majority of 
them forget their social condition. They are constructively free 
for the time, and the psychology of that freedom finds expression 
in normal thinking. 
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CHAPTEB IX 

LITERARY EDUCATION 

The idea that some literaiy education, or schooling, is a 
□ecesaary part of the instructional process of reforming young 
delinquents had much influence when the reformatory plan was 
conceived, and in the earliest stages of its execution. A "School 
of Letters" was established in the Elmira institution in 1877, 
and has been maintained continuously. Two factors have con- 
tributed to make this feature general among these institutions: 
(1) The deficiencies of schooling among reformatory inmates; 
and (2) a popular faith in education as a moral force. The first 
has served to strengthen the second. Because ignorance is widely 
associated with criminality, the public leads to conclude that 
the former causes the latter. Brockway observes of the original 
establishment of the school at Elmi ra : " It is to be confessed that 
at that time excessive reliance was placed on mere common school- 
ing as in itself a reformatory agency.'"" 

Edc'cation on Admission 

What is the educational status of reformatory subjects when 
admitted T How much illiteracy is there among them 1 The data 
in the table which follows have been taken from the latest printed 
reports, supplemented by further investigation in person or by 
letter when figures given did not meet my needs. I believe they 
are substantially correct. I have tried to indicate explicitly at 
the head of each column the composition of each class. 

Two tendencies among reformatory subjects affect the validity 
of such figures : (1) Some will exaggerate concerning their educa- 
tional attainments, either to avoid being sent to school, or because 
they are patliologieal liars, or because of the egotism which char- 
actiTizi's many criminals. (2) Many rt'pn'sent their education 
as haviiifi liecii ncslwted. in nrdcT In appeal to the sympathy of 

-■-B,,..U^■.,y. l-if'_u l>»r.« of Pri.o.i f!rn-ur. p, 174. 
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institution officers. They commonly assert that they had no 
opportunity to attend school when young, hecause of poverty, 
loss of parents, etc. One illustrative case may be given in detail. 

He was a hig, shamhling fellow of twenty, committed for 
burglary. He with two others had toured the foothill countr>- 
of eastern Washington and western Idaho, and apparently had 
lived by burglarizing general stores in small towns. In about 
two months they stole and disposed of an enormous amount of 
plunder. The one under consideration insisted that he came of 
poor, ignorant parents and had grown up in poverty and neglect 
in a western state, without much schooling. He begged to be 
assigned to the third or fourth grade in school, promising to 
study and earn promotion; and his request was granted. He 
succeeded in deceiving us for some months. Then in an inter- 
view he unwittingly let slip some clues to his past history-. By 
following these up, we learned that he had come from a large 
city in Iowa, of good parents who had provided well for him. 
and that he had reached the eleventh grade in high school, inci- 
dentally playing on the football team. When shown the proof 
of his duplicity, and asked why he had represented himself as 
ignorant and neglected, he replied: "Oh, I thought I'd pull some 
of that poor, ignorant boy sob-stuff on you, and maybe get in 
better. Lots of 'em do here, and they get by with it. We've 
got our time to do, and you can't blame us for trying to make 
it as soft as we can for ourselves when we first corae here." 

It is impossible to tell to what extent reformatory inmates 
exaggerate or disparage their education. My judgment is that 
the two tendencies practically offset each other, with perhaps 
some balance on the side of disparagement. Making due allow- 
ances, the above figures show : 

1. There is much illiteracy in the population of these insti- 
tutions. 

2. Combining classes 1 and 2 shows that approximately 50 
per cent of the subjects have less than five years of common 
school education. 

3. Very few have had high school or college training. This 
army of delinquents is not recruited from the educated class of 
the population. 
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One other point which neither these figures nor any others 
available show accurately and completely, is that a large per- 
centage are mentally defective to the extent that they cannot 
profit by literary instruction. Dr. Christian says of the typical 
boyhood career of the mentally defective delinquent: "Attend- 
ing school, be has not made progress as have the other children ; 
has been kept in a low class, and perhaps put in some class for 
special instruction. He may have played truant, and was sent 
to a truant school, where he finds himself in disgrace because 
of his conduct."" 

The best data indicate that these comprise at least half of the 
illiterate and semi-illiterate classes shown above. My experience 
in trying to educate subjects in the common branches convinces 
me that this estimate is conservative. I am positive that for 
this reason a considerable part of the effort of reformatories to 
give literary education is wasted. It remains evident, however, 
that among the majority of the population of reformatories who 
have sufiicient mental ability to grasp and profit by it, there 
is much need for education. In the present age, secondary 
education may well be regarded as the minimum that every 
individual should have. For this general reason every refor- 
matory should maintain a school department with the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. 

A special reason why reformatories need to give school 
instruction is the necessity for mental occupation for the inmates 
when they are not engaged in industry. Provision must be made 
for something to occupy their minds at all times when they are 
awake. The active working day is comparatively short. In 
seasons of long days, inmates are released from their cell for 
breakfast at from 6:30 to 7:00 a.m., and are usually locked up 
iigain not later than 6 p.m.; during the fall, winter and early 
spring seasons they commonly spend from thirteen to fifteen 
evening, night and morning hours continuously in their cells. 
On Saturday afternoons they are locked up earlier, and have 
comparatively little time out of their cells until Monday morning. 

These conditions constitute a feature of the cellular system 
of custody which does much to produce introspective morbidity 



" New York State Beformatory Report, 1B13, p. 17. 
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of mind in the inmate, and aggravates the weaker and more 
vicious tendencies of delinquent youth. Comparative!}' few 
inmates fail to spend their sentences in a mental state of con- 
structive rebellion against the regime that is imposed upon them. 
As a result, many destructive psychic forces abound in every 
reformatory. Inmates in their cells brood over themselves as 
disgraced offenders, an evil mental process which engenders crim- 
inal tendencies or heightens those that may exist. They discuss 
and so increase their knowledge of the theories and practice of 
crime." By this process many unfortunate friendships are 
formed between experienced young crooks and suggestible youth 
that result in criminal team work after they are released. Not 
only are there much masturbation, and some sodomy, with their 
pernicious effect on the minds and morals of youth, but filthy 
and lecherous communications of the lewd and perverted element 
contaminate the minds of the less experienced. The reformatory' 
population being at that age when sex impulses are strongest, 
their natural inhibitions are weakened and their respect for social 
laws governing sex matters suffers incalculably by this process, 
of which long hours of confinement in cells, physical idleness, 
and evil communication are the main factors. Experience and 
observation also convince me that this vicious process incites a 
great deal of other criminalism." 

Literary education is used in part to overcome the worst 
effects of those destructive conditions in reformatories. To what 
extent it is successful cannot be demonstrated from recorded 
results. My own belief is that some of the school instruction 
given, particularly in one or two institutions, offsets these crim- 
inalistic forces to a large extent; and that its power is due to 
the intelligence and broad education of the men who adapt the 
instruction given to the needs of the subject. In other institu- 
tions studied, because of the unscientific instruction given, and 



"Ellis, The Criminal, 1907, p. 2,'!0, nnd Healir, op. eit.. p. 321, for dii- 
cuaaioD of intereating caeea of criminaliem learned during youthful cds- 
todial experiences. 

"In hin studv of voung oriminala in the Nebraaka State I'eoitentiarv. 
{Survey, November IS, 1911), L. E. Widon obtained data that degen- 
erate sex practiceg constitute the worst feature of modern pritoo con- 
ditions. Consult also Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Eepreifion, pp. 16^26, 
14S, 146, 15.'l-162; and Healy, op cit., chapter 11. 
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the poor grade of school work done, the literary education of 
inmates is not an effective remedy either for the ignorance or 
3 mental proclivities of the aubjects. 



School Departments 

A mere statistical table showing enrollment, subjects taught, 
teachers employed, etc., in the school departments of reforma- 
tories will not fully describe them or characterize their worth. 
For that reason brief descriptions of all will be given; then the 
facts will be summarized in tables. Data concerning the insti- 
tutions visited are given first. 

Colorado State Keformatory : The state common school course 
of study is taught by one instructing ofBcer. Those inmates who 
represent themselves at the time of admission to be deficient in 
common school education, and who desire to do so, attend classes 
daily in half-day sessions, alternating school and work. 

Kansas State Industrial Reformatory : A graded school is 
maintained, in which the state common school course of study, 
including reading, writing, spelling, geography, history and 
arithmetic for the first six grades, is followed. The school depart- 
ment is under the supervision of the chaplain, who also has 
charge of the library in addition to his ministerial duties. There 
are three teachers, who hold state teachers' certificates. There 
are two daily three-hour school sessions, one in the daytime and 
the other in the evening. Three grades meet in each school 
session. The pupils' time in school is almost wholly given to 
recitation ; they prepare their lessons in their cells. In bis latest 
report the chaplain says : 

Probably half of the boys are anxious to learn and do thoir best. No 
inmate is paroled until he has made hia school gradei, unless excused for 
mental or physical disability. . . . We find it diiBcult to find suitable 
subject natter, especially in our readers, that is interesting to the inmate 
and written within his vocabulary. We feel the need of a prison reader, 
containing history, biography, science, and ethics, couched in simple 
language, yet treated in more than a primary way. The main object 
of this would be to teach patriotism, and build character, a9 well as to 
intellectually fit the boys for useful citizens.'* 



" Biennial report, 1914, p. 15. 
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Indiana Eeformatory : The school department is under the 
superintendent of schools, and consists of four graded sub- 
divisions, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and advanced. 
There are five teachers, who hold state certificates, selected by 
the superintendent because of their fitness. The common branches 
and shorthand and typewriting are taught. The inmates attend 
school classes during half-day sessions, alternating with work or 
trades instruction. Correspondence instruction is given in their 
cells to inmates whose trades school or industrial assi^ments are 
such that they cannot attend regular classes, provided they can 
read and write readily and know the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
Instead of the ordinary' school textbooks, separate lesson sheets 
are used. Those in use at the time were badly in need of revision. 
The school department was low grade in point of efBciency when 
visited. 

Ohio State Reformatory: A School of Letters, covering the 
first seven grades of the common public schools, is under the 
direction of a superintendent of schools. Grades 1 to 4 receive 
school instruction on half-day sessions for twelve months, grade 5 
for nine months, and grade 7 for four and one-half months 
during the year. Inmates in the first three grades are ta\ight 
reading, writing, the speaking of English, and the fundamentals 
of arithmetic; in the fourth and fifth grades the same subjects 
plus primary history and geography ; and those in the si.ith and 
seventh grades are taught advanced spelling, arithmetic, physical 
gec^aphy, history, civil government and literature. Also in 
the upper grades some time is given to class discussions of cur- 
rent events, questions of government, and citizenship. During 
a portion of each year a night school is maintained five nights 
per week for the benefit of inmates who cannot speak English, 
and they are drilled in simple, graded English exercises. ALso, 
during the winter months an evening School of Conduct is main- 
tained, the principal feature of which is the discussion of prob- 
lems of practical ethics in daily living. There are six guard- 
teachers, all of whom have been public school teachers and hold 
state teachers' certificates. A monitorial system is employed. 
The results seen were unfavorable. ThiTC was a tendency of 
officer-teachers to sit back iu their chairs on the platforms over- 
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lookiog the cUutes, and to let the inmate monitors do all the 
w(n>k. There was one exception to this rule — a well meaning, 
bat wholly UQCompetent ofBcer whose best efforts were palpable 
failorea. Ordinary textbooks, similar to those used in common 
free Bcfaoola, were the media of instruction. 

Pennaylvantft Industrial Reformatory-: The school depart- 
ment is under the supervision of an officer designated as the 
moral instructor, who had been in that position for twenty-five 
yeata. Previous to appointment he had been a county superin- 
tendent of schools. He is a.ssisted by a corps of nine teachers, 
not one of whom had been especially trained for the work. AH 
inmates are required to attend school. There are nineteen claRsea, 
of which three meet during the afternoons and sixteen in the 
evenings. The sessions are between two and three hours long. 
The common branches are taught from common school textbooks. 
There is no attempt made to adapt a course to the institution's 
peculiar needs. The principal feature of the instruction is drill 
in mental gymnastics. Two officers are present in each classroom 
during school session i one gives instruction and the other main- 
tains discipline or spies out petty infractions of rules. The 
T^^e of repression which characterizes the entire institution 
is manifest in the school work. 

New Jersey State Reformatory : The He)uK>I department is a 
principal feature of this institution, and is one of the most effect- 
ive in its class. To this condition two factors coiitrihuti': First, 
all the teachers have superior education, (iniduatloti fmm a 
state normal school is the minimum <|UHlIfii-titiou ri'quired. The 
director of the school department holds h postgradunle degree 
from Columbia University. Practically all instnicforK litive ha<l 
some university training. One wa,s away on n yeiir's leave of 
absence, seeking an advanced degree. The value of high eduea- 
tional attainments for reformatory teiieliers was denionslnited 
by the high grade of service rendered. Seeoml, H syslenintic 
attempt is being made to develop a eourse of iiislnietion suited 
to the inmates' needs. Coiiperating with the Inidis ttehools, the 
physician and the chaplains, the sehool [lepiirliiieiil aims first ar 
one thing — to set the mind of the inmate riglil. The Imsis of 
appeal in the course of study Is Dimitgli iinli'inil inlerest to right 
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motives. It is rec<^ized that the average school textbook con- 
tains much material of no value to a reformatory school. The only 
books used are for reading and reference. The classes use mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing lesson outlines. The method of teach- 
ing employed is a combination of class discussion, questionaire 
and lecture relatively in that order of importance. An Edison 
kiuetoscope and a moving picture machine are used with good 
effect in demonstrating commerce and the iudustries, manufactur- 
ing, life in the city and country, and for vivifying the study of 
history, and vitalizing moral and ethical problems. Speaking 
of certain other aspects of his work, the director of education sai-s 
in his latest report : 

Such an institution as this should be a place where the needs, ten- 
dencies, whiniB, and instincts of each inmate should be observed. The 
strong, earnest, sympathetic teacher seldom has oeeasioa to diaeiplini, 
for he has learned first of all to control himself. Kindness, svmpathj, 
flrmness, charitj, all are the strong factors in dealing with our men. The 
methods used in connection with so-called school work in an institutioii 
which educates men of the age found here should be the best. Mere book 
knowledge is of little value. Whatever does not function in the lives of 
the iDdividuale is of no use. It teaches the formation of habits of 
lasinesB, cynicism, and a dislike for the truth. This is the daj of prac* 
tical things. 

All work in arithmetic should be practical. The fundamentals should 
be thoroughly taught in all classes. Above that, except in the very upper 
classes, simple fractions, denominate numbers and percentage need be 
taught. Long combinations of fractions and cancellation are useless. . . . 
We should in all our work strive to set our men thinking. Thinking men 
and women seldom burden others. We should attempt to send out of 
here men who can think.'' 

The discipline of the school was splendid because of the 
inmates' interest in their studies. It was impossible to avoid 
contrasting conditions there, where interest evoked by competent 
and skilful teachers was controlling the young men, with the 
forced obedience at Huntington, where with two ofBcers in each 
room, a mediocre teacher was trying to force boys who were 
uninterested because of ignorance or mental defect to master 
subjects they were unable or unwilling to learn. 

New York Reformatorj', Elmira: As a result of many years' 
experience a special course of study and a method of procedure 



" Beport, 1913, pp. 32, 33. 
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have been evolved. One feature is the employment of inmate 
instmctOTs and monitors. The school is under an officer styled 
the Director of the School of Letters. He selects a number of 
the inmates adapted for such work by their intelligence and pre- 
vious education, organizes them in a class in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and trains them to be instructors. I found 
English-speaking inmate instructors giving good service in teach- 
ing English to classes of foreigners, Hungarians, Italians and 
Syrians. The tabulated statement which follows shows the classes 
taught by civilian officers and those taught by inmates. In cer- 
tain classes I found inmate instructors giving good service. 
These were five classes of foreigners — Hungarians, Italians, and 
Syrians — taught English by English -speaking young compatriots. 
The number of inmates attending school classes at Elmira 
ranges from 1125 to 1200. There are 24 classrooms in daily 
use, in charge of 30 officers of instruction and supervision of 
conduct. They are assisted by a corps of some 40 inmate instruc- 
tors and 20 inmate monitors. The classes meet during the latter 
part of the afternoon, and military drill and parade are given 
in the afternoon. It is a mistake to devote the best part of each 
day to military drills and parades in which the inmates will 
probably take no part whatever when released, and to crowd 
all industrial and other most useful education into the afternoon, 
when the minds of the inmates are least alert. 



8ubj«e(i taught by Subjeeta taucht by 

Dky innuU inMrutton situsn iiutTiuiton 

Sunday Ethics 

Monday Arithmetic European history 

Tuesday Arithmetic Economics, civics 

Wednesday No classes in the School of Letters 

Thursday Reading, writing, spelling, American hiatory, 

grammar, geography, bookkeeping, 

physiology current events 

Saturday No daasea in the School of Letters 

The following data have been obtained from reports of 
reformatories not visited. 

Connecticut State Reformatory: "The inmates ... are in- 
structed by competent teachers in the ordinary branches of 
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education, several hoars each day. . . . Talks and lectures ban 
been frequently given by benevolent and interested persona" 
(Report, 1914, p. 5). 

Illinois State Reformatory : A fully equipped 11-room build- 
ing with a seating capacity of 500 is devoted to the scbocd 
department. A complete and uniform series of textbooks is 
used, the course of study being based on that of the state com- 
mon schools. In addition to the books he uses in school, each 
inmate has a complete set of books for use and study in his cell. 
Classes are taught nine months each year. One-half of the in- 
mates attend school classes in the morning, the other half in the 
afternoon. The average daily enrollment for the year 1913-14 
by grades was as follows : First grade, 29 ; second, 37 ; third, 152 ; 
fourth, 106 ; fifth, 76 ; sixth, 35 ; seventh and eighth, 22 ; total, 
457. Average daily attendance, all grades, 415. The teaching 
force consists of a superintendent of schools and ten teachers, all 
of whom hold state common school certificates. The following ta 
quoted from the latest report : 

We are said hj Home to be a ^rade ebcAd of the outaide school* in <mi 
work. While that ma; appear eo, the fact must be taken into eonaideratioi 
that our pupils are older, and devote more time to their studies aside from 
school hours, than the majority of outside pupils ijo, so that we haTe to 
cODstantl; Bupplj' them nith additional work to keep them bus;. 

At the close of each school ;ear, the pupils of the eighth grade are given 
a final eiaminatioo similar to, and nearly always is, that given by connty 
superintendents to their eighth grade pupils. Those who make the required 
average of 85 per cent, with a grade in each study not below 75 per cent, 
are awarded diplomas which admit the holders of them into most high 
schools. During the period, covered by this report thirty-five pupils esm. 
pleted the course and received diplomas. On June 16 at this year, was 
held the eleventh of the annual Commencement Exercises, and no better 
program was ever executed or more appreciated by the boys and the pablk 
who so largely attended." 

Iowa Reformatory : The school department is under a super- 
intendent. Most of the teaching is done by inmate teachere. 
During the biennium ending June 30, 1914, 414 inmates (aver- 
age age 23.5 years) were given instruction in the state graded 
course of study. In his latest report, the superintendent saj^s: 

For the benefit of the more intelli^nt students we have added algebra, 
plane geometry, bookkeeping and higher accounting, business correspon- 
dence, and mechanical drawing. 

" Report, 1914, pp. 34, 36. 
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Uoat of tlM tezt-booka now is di« bh aot adapted to the iiMda of the 
■tndeiita in this iastitntion. The aubjeet matter ia ao arranged that it ia 
next to impossible to correlate it with the work which the student has to 
do in the shops here, or with the work he ezpectB to do in the world 
ontude. The elementary books are designed for children, and do Dot in 
the least appeal to men, even granting that some of them have the minds 
of children. 

The seleetioQ of competent teachers is one of the most perplexing 
problems with which this department has to contend. This is due of 
course to the fact that the teachers are prisoners subject to the same 
rules and cnstoms of the inetitutions ss their fellows. In spite of the 
trite saying that the blind cannot lead the blind, or that a fountain 
cannot rise higher than its source, our teachers have in many instances 
sbown tact, interest and ability in their work, accomplishing permanent 
and wholesome results in the lives of their fellows. However, I am of 
the opinion that satisfactory results cannot be secured without the em- 
ployment of citizen teachers possessing scholarship and correct ideals." 

Massachusetts Ref ormatorj- : "In the School of Letters good 
progress is being made. There are thirteen classes in the night 
schools and four classes in the day schools. In addition, we have 
one class in mechanical drawing, a class in civil government and 
three trades school classes in which the work correlates with the 
shop work — plumbing, carpentry and sloyd. Approximately 600 
boys and men are now in school.'"' 

Michigan Reformatory: The reformatory school is under a 
teaser who is certificated to teach in the common Bchools of the 
state. The other teaching is done by men who rank as guards 
and do guard and overseer duty. The common branches, grades 
1-9, are taught. School sessions are held four evening of each 
week during the school year, each session lasting one and one-half 
hours. Although the range of education of inmates is low (see 
table above) with an average daily population of nearly 600, 
only 120, or one-fifth of the inmates attended school." 

Minnesota State Reformatory: The school department is 
under a school secretary, certificated to teach in the common 
schools of the state. School sessions are held in the evening, dur- 
ing ten raonths of the year, the other instruction being given by 
men who rank as guards, and who have common or high school 
education. They are paid 50 cents an evening tor teaching. 



" Report, 1914, pp. 61, 62. 

"Massachusetts Board of Prison Commissioners' Beport, J915, p. 26. 

"Report, IBli, pp. 15, 32, 33. 
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The state graded coarse is followed. With an average daily 
population of 460, the average daily enrollment in school classes 
is ahout SeO.*" 

Wisconsin State Reformatory: Attendance on school classes 
for one and one-haif hours daily throughout the year is com- 
pulsory for all inmates who have less than an eighth grade 
education. Classes are taught hy twelve officers who rank as 
teacher-guards, dividing their time between guard and teaching 
duty. They are orally examined and certificated by the State 
Civil Service Commission. They must have "not less than one 
year's experience as a teacher and should hold at least a third 
grade, county certificate or equivalent." The state common 
school course of study is taught." 

In the following table a number of essential facts with respect 
to the school departments are summarized: 

"Beport, 1B14, pp. 33, 61. 

"Report, 1914, p. {>; also WiscoDsin Btate Civil Service Com mini on, 
Maiiaal of Compelilive Ezaminationt, Apri], 191S, Madison, WiscooiiD. 
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LiBBARIEB, EnTEBTAINHENTB AKD MuSIC 

Librariei, ^tertaimnents and mtuic are useful adjuncts to the 
edncational departments. The libraries are especially valuable, 
famishing means whereby inmates may profitably occupy their 
minds while in their cells. Occasi<mal entertainments are given 
in all refcnmatories for the inmates. In the following table 
the essential facts are tabulated: 



Colonulo 
Cooaeotiout 



ohugfl Jibnrj tioa uduH 

Head of Hhool 

depftrtment 500 100 No 



Ch&plftin 



Choir 
Choir 



300 150 No 

Band and 
11500 880 Yea orcbeatra Choir 



librarian 

School Band and Quartet 

■uperintmdent 8118 3300 Yea orchestra chorus 

School 

iuperiDtendent 8312 1450 No Band Choir 



Kkuu 


Chaplain 


4000 





No 


Band 


Choir 


kfMuchusetts 


Chaplain 


5700 


1200 


Yes 


Band 


Choir 


Hkhigan 


Teacher 
School 
Secretary 
Director of 
schooU 

Schools 


2505 
3500 
3000 
10000 


1200 

1600 
1615 


No 
Yea 
Yea 

Yea 


Orchestra 


Choir 


New Jewey 
New York 


Band 
orchestra 
Band and 
orchestra 


Chorus 
Quartet 
Chorus 


Ohio 


Chaplain 


3000 


1100 


No 


Band 


Choir 


Washington 


Chaplain 
Director of 
schoote 


6000 
1200 


2000 
350 


Yes 


Band 
Band 


Choir 
Choir 


Wisconsin 




1000 




Yea 


Band 


Choir 
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SUUHART 

Iq summary and criticism of the foregoing findings, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered : 

1. Most reformatory school departments suffer from the 
dominance of antiquated, traditional conceptions of education, 
which confine it to the course given to growing children in the 
common schools. The fact that the great majority of reformatory 
subjects have come from cities where they had opportunity to 
obtain free common school education is often overlooked. A 
number, especially those whose education is deficient, would not 
go to school when young, albeit they had every chance. Allow- 
ance is made for those of foreign birth, whose education has 
been prevented by that circumstance.** 

2. The ordinary common school course of study, as taught in 
most reformatories, is of little value. It is the same course of 
study that has failed to arouse and hold the interest of most native 
born delinquents. It is not more adapted to their needs after they 
are sent to reformatories than it was before, and contributes 
little to making efficient citizens of them. 

3. The educational qualifications which most reformatories 
require of their school teachers are far too low. The work 
requires experts, not only as teachers, but also as students of 
delinquency. Waste of effort eannot be avoided unless every 
teacher is trained to detect and measure feeble-mindedness, as 
well as to deal with other social problems involved. The present 
widely prevalent standard, calling for the possession of a com- 
mon school teachers' certificate, is utterly inadequate. 

" Healj, op. eit., p. 152. 
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CHAPTEE X 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Throughout the reformatory movement, industrial training 
has been emphasized as a means of reforming delinquent young 
men. The reasons for this emphasis may be stated as follows: 
(1) It supplies a means of earning an honest living. (2) It 
inculcates habits of industry. (3) It is adapted to the needs of 
subjects who are mentally of low grade. (4) It is an effective 
means of good discipline. (5) Many articles are manufactured 
and used or sold by the state, repaying part of the cost of 
reformatories. (6) Reformatory subjects are badly deficient in 
industrial training. 

Industbial Status on Aduission 

The tables which follow give the previous occupations of 2402 
subjects received by the Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Ohio reformatories in one year. They are based 
on inmates' accounts of themselves, and are subject to discount, 
as will be shown presently. 

Tab LB 23 

Group I. llioBe who had nominally followed occup&tions requiring manual 

skill, technical knowledge, or superior education. 

Omupatioiu No. Oecupationi No. 

Artists 2 Electricians 31 

Bakers 23 Embalmera. 1 

Barbera 54 Engineers 17 

BlscksmithB 18 Gold-beaters 14 

Bookkeepers, accountants fl EngravetB 1 

Bottle-makers 1 Hatters 3 

Bricklayers 6 Jewelers , 2 

Broom-makerB 3 Lawyers 1 

Candy-makers 2 Machinists 87 

Chair-makers 1 Masons IS 

Chemists.. 4 Mat-makera 1 

Core-maketB 3 Metal polishers. 2 

Dentists 1 Musicians 4 

Drugxists. 1 Organ builders. 1 
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Table 23— Continued 



Ocoupatioiu 

PhotoErapheTB... 



1 



PUatereni 4 

I^umbers U 

Printers 32 

Rug-makere 1 



OecupitiDDi 

Teachen. 

TelegTBpben 

Tobacco workers 

Tinners and tinsmiths.. 

Watdunaken 

Woodworkera 



Total 467 



St«amfitUT8 77 

SteoogriLlAen. 1 

Tailon 25 Percentage of entire number 19.5 



Group 2. Those who had nominally followed unHkilled or low-«kilIed callings 
prior to their arrest. 

OcoupatioD No. 

Auto repairerH, chauffeuTS 53 

Bartenders 5 

BeU-boys. 23 

Boiler makers' helpers 9 

Box-makers 7 

Butchers and helpers 20 

Cement workers 6 

Clerks. 123 

Cowboys.... 6 

Cooks and dishwashers 60 

Farmers and farm hands 256 

Firemen 40 

Florists and helpers 2 

Foundry workers 29 

Glassworkets 10 

Horsemen 11 

Junk collectors 1 

Laundrymen 11 

Laborers 700 

Linemen (telegraph) 2 „ , . . ™ , 

Percentage of entire number. 80.5 

The lack of skill among reformatory subjects is clearly shown 
by these figures. Over 80 per cent are men who nominally 
followed unskilled or low-skilled occupations. We also find that 

12S7, or over 50 per cent of the entire number, are wholly 
iinskilloel — laborers, farm hands, clerks, teamsters and unclassi- 
fied. It iiiTist lie rt'inemlicrcd that these figures are taken from 
the siilijei-ts' own accounts of theraselve.s. 





No, 




2 




Painters 


69 


Plumbers' helpers 


15 










Salesmen 


30 
















Unknown, not given 


90 






Total 


1935 
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How reliable are these datal My experience with 577 studied 
in the Washington institution may be cited. Of the entire 
number, 22S, or 39.5 per cent, gave some skilled trade or pro- 
fession as their nominal occupation at the time of arrest. These 
were as follows : Auditor, 1 ; bakers, 13 ; barbers, 7 ; bank cashier, 
1 ; blacksmiths, 3 ; bookkeepers, 15 ; bookbinders, 3 ; butchers, 4 ; 
candymaker, 1; carpenters, 19; cement workers, 2; civil engi- 
neers, 4; cooks, 33; electricians, 12; engineers (steam), 9; florists, 
1; foundryman, 1; interpreter, 1; iron molders, 2; lathers, 5; 
lawyer, 1 ; machinists, 11 ; musician, 3 ; moving picture operators, 
2 ; newspaper writers, 3 ; nurse, 1 ; painters, 15 ; paper cleaners, 1 j 
photographers, 2 ; pharmacists, 3 ; plumbers, 9 ; printers, 8 ; 
sack-maker, 1; shoemakers, 4; signwriters, 1; stenographers, 3; 
stone-mason, 1 ; steamfitters, 6 ; tailors, S ; telegraph operators, 3 ; 
tinsmith, 1 ; trunk maker, 1 ; veterinarian, 1 ; watchmaker, 1 ; 
window decorator, 1. 

Two hundred fifty-three, or 43.9 per cent, gave the follow- 
ing iinskilled or low-skilled vocations as their callings when 
admitted : Buttermaker, 1 ; bellboy, 1 ; chauffeurs, 6 ; clerks, .19 ; 
dishwashers, 1 ; elevator boy, 1 ; errand boy, 1 ; farmers and farm 
laborers, 23 ; firemen, 10 ; fishermen, 2 ; laborers, 71 ; laundrymeu, 
6; lathe-maker, 1; linemen, 2; liverymen, 2; miners, 4; newsboy, 
1; policeman, 1; porters, 6; pugilist, 1; railroad men (unskilled), 
9; sailors, 10; salesmen,. 6; steward (marine), 1; student, 1; 
teamsters, 31 ; theatrical advance agent, 1 ; timekeepers, 2 ; vaude- 
ville performers, 4; waiters, 16. 

Finally, 96, or 16.6 per cent, admitted that they had no 
definite calling or employment at the time they were arrested. 
These consisted of casual laborers, vagrants, and common crooks. 
Doubtless the majority had been in jail several times of which 
no record could be obtained, and though young were becoming 
unemployable adult dependents, criminally inclined, and gen- 
erally unwilling to work. 

So much for their own statements. A closer acquaintance 
with them in the institution proved that their assertions at admis- 
sion that they were artisans, trained in skilled or semiskilled 
vocations, were generally unreliable. Among the entire 577, the 
following proved competent in their alleged trades or callings: 
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Accountaots, 8 ; bakers, 4 ; barbers, 4 ; blacksmiths, 3 ; bookbinders, 
2 ; candy-maker, 1 ; carpenters, 5 ; cooks, 4 ; electric workers, 3 ; 
lawyer, 1; machinists, 3; musician, 1; nurse, 1;" painters, 3; 
pharmacists, 1; photographers, 3; plumbers, 2; printers, 4; 
shoemakers, 2 ; stenographer, 1 ; total, 57 ; percentage of the 228 
who claimed to have skilled occupations, 26.3 per cent ; percent- 
age of the entire 577, 4.4 per cent. 

The average age of these men was 22.57 years, which is higher 
than the general average of all reformatory subjects.'* Being 
more mature, the average of industrial skill among them should 
be higher than the general average for all. My belief is that 
the tendency among criminals is stror^ly to exaggerate on this 
point; and that less than 10 per cent of those admitted to re- 
formatories can command the place and pay of skilled workmen. 
They quite generally lie about their skill, being actuated by 
two motives, the egotism of the criminal,*' and the desire to be 
assigned to some "easy job" in the reformatory. 

The New York reformatory report for 1915 gives some data 
which corroborate this estimate. These deal with the industrial 
status of 25,920 prisoners admitted, and are as follows : 

Pft cent 

CoDunoD laborers _ 14,480 55.9 

ServantB and clerks 5,603 21.6 

Mechanical _ _ 4,910 18.9 

Idlers 927 3.6 

25,920 100.0 
These data make it clear that the preponderating majority of 

reformatory subjects are lacking in industrial efficiency or skill. 

It is, therefore, reasonable that the state, in trying to reform 
them, should give them industrial training. 

Industrial Training 
All reformatory training in trades and industries may for the 
purposes of this study be classified into three divisions: (1) That 
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given in trades and industries incidental to institution main- 
tenance; (2) that given in trades schools maintained for instruc- 
tional purposes only; (3) that given incidental to productive 
industries carried on by reformatories. Conditions that create 
and affect these industries also affect their instructional phases, 
as we shall sec. 

The maintenance of an institutional community makes 
necessary some skilled trades and many forms of routine duty. 
Making and mending clothes and shoes, cooking food, baking 
bread, tonsorial and office work, give many inmates training as 
tailors, shoemakers, bakers, cooks, barbers, bookkeepers and 
stenographers. The erection and upkeep of buildings create 
some opportunities for training in the building trades, plumbing, 
ste&mfitting, electric wiring, boiler firing, stationary steam engi- 
ueering, etc., though mainly as helpers. Dining room service 
and other forms of institution care make it possible to give many 
work as janitors, waiters, hospital attendants, messengers and 
common laborers. 

It must be borne in mind that all these industries arc engaged 
in primarily for institution upkeep, and that their instructional 
phase is secondaiy, though many inmates do receive valuable 
training and experience in them. In the following table are 
shown the industries in this class in reformatories, the average 
number of subjects daily engaged in each, and the percentage 
of total populations so engaged and trained. 

Trades schools for the purpose o fgiving trades instruction 
only are maintained in a few reformatories as shown below. 
Those in the New York and Pennsylvania reformatories do not 
produce commodities for use or for sale. In both these states, 
through the political influence of organized labor, taws were 
passed forbidding prisons and reformatories to make goods for 
sale. Trades schools were established to keep the inmates busy 
and give industrial training. The following table gives the 
facts with respect to the institutions, the number so trained, and 
the percentages of institution populations are given. 

Certain reformatories maintain productive imlustries which 
give opportunities for industrial training. Commodities so pro- 
duced are sold either by contractors or the reformatories in the 
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open market or to the Slatt for nse in otlwr institatima. In this 
class of indnstries, again, the inain object ia prodnctioa and not 
instmction. The shops are factories prodneing mannfactored 
articles. All instmetion is secondarr to this object. The nomber 
of inmates engaged in these indnstries is shown in the table which 
follows : 

In the next table the foregoing data are sommarind ao as to 
make etHnpariBons poarible : 



Tabls28 



niiaoH 

MuaschuBettA .. 
Michig&o 
MinneaotB . . 
New Itraey ... 
New York 
Ohio 

Wuhington 




50 30 3 
88 5S 



49 


302 


108 


17 3 




207 47 5 


267 


24 1 


83 


7 5 


623 56 27 


973 8T 88 


too 


34 6 






29 5 35 


228 40 


149 


42.6 


66 


19 


95 27 14 


310 88 T4 


22« 


26 8 


116 


13 7 


341 40 92 


683 81 42 


133 


23 8 






414 72 4 


547 96 2 


204 


43 6 






136 29 12 


340 72 72 


219 


45 3 






94 19 46 


313 M 76 


480 


35 5 


586 


43-4 




1066 78 9 


377 


34-2 






5^50. 


929 842 


256 


35 3 


168 


23.2 




424 58 5 


158 


40 5 








158 40 5 


140 


33 1 






157 37 14 


297 70 24 


3135 


33 88 1127 


20 7 


2511 42 75 


6773 73 21 



Standardization of Traixisg 

Resulting from the fact that mosrt industrial training in 
rt-fonnatorifs is incidental to maintenance of productive indus- 
tries, there is little standardization of courses of training, either 
with rfsppct to processes taught or time requirfd. In the Illinois, 
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New York and Pennsylvania reformatory trades schools fairly 
definite trades courses are given, which an inmate may begin, 
and complete with fair exactness. The highest degree of stand- 
ardization is in the courses at Elmira. The result of the short 
period of time usually spent by a subject during one sentence 
is that very few of them finish trades courses — a point which will 
be illustrated in some detail presently. I have not been able to 
discover any evidence of standardized, definitely outlined courses 
of training in maintenance or productive industries. When an 
inmate is assigned to a shop, if he knows nothing about the 
trade the instructor or foreman puts him to work at the simpler 
operations and processes. As he acquires skill he is assigned 
more difficult work. His advancement depends on his aptitude 
and the length of time he happens to spend in the shop — two 
widely varying factors. 

In the Elmira institution only are courses planned requiring 
an approximate number of hours' work for their completion. In 
the others the subjects simply work in the shops for the period 
of their sentence, or till they are transferred to some other work. 
The seasons affect this matter somewhat, owing to the necessity 
for vigilance and safe custody. In seasons of long daylight hours 
subjects usually go to work about 7 :30 a.m. and quit at 5 :30 p.m., 
with an hour for dinner at noon. In short daylight seasons work 
begins at 8 :00 to 8 :30 a.m. and ends at 4 :30 to 5 :00 p.m. Owing 
to variations in these factors, and to the fact that most reforma- 
tory industries sre primarily productive and secondarily instruc- 
tional, the courses are not standardized with respect to either 
length or content. 

Equipment 

The equipment of all industrial departments studied was 
found to be adequate. The states supply sufQcient tools and 
machinery, but since there is always an abundance of human 
power available, the tendency is to use less power-driven equip- 
ment and more hand tools than are employed in the non-penal 
shops for instruction and production. 
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Instbuctobs' Tbainino 

Some idea of the scholastic preparation of trades instructors 
has been given in chapter lY." As will have been noted, the 
majority have common or high school education. In employing 
men for such positions, scholastic preparation beyond such as 
enables them to explain trades processes and operations, is not 
emphasized. They are required to know thoroughly the trade 
they have to teach, to be men who will exert good moral influ- 
ences, and to be able, by force of personality, to make the inmates 
apply themselves. The manuals of competitive examinations of 
civil service commissions, in those states where civil service pre- 
vails, require only common school education of reformatorj- 
trades instructors.** All trades instructors whom I have met 
are men of mature years, fair intelligence, common school educa- 
tion, good knowledge of their trades, and generally men who 
encourage the inmates to apply themselves and to improve their 
time. 



CoNornoNS Lihitino the Success of Industrial Tbaiking 

All industrial training in reformatories is aifected by other 
conditions in addition to those su^ested above, that are peculiar 
to penal institutions and their inmates. 

1. Most fundamental from an educational viewpoint, the 
inmates are not actuated by interest to come to reformatories. 
They are there under duress, and in disgrace. They would all 
leave immediately if allowed to do so. Many, with the philosophy 
of the criminal, accept industrial training and work as a means 
of "doing time." As Healy points out, "Even young delin- 
quents assume towards the law that sporting attitude which they 
conceive to be its own toward them."'* Some, it is true, become 
interested in the work or craft to which they are assigned, and 
many acquire skill. A further evidence of lack of interest is the 

"See p. 320. 

"See current iasueB of manuals of state civil service commissions, 
Springflel'l, III.; Boston, Mass.; Denver, Colo.; Madison, Wis. 
"Healy, op. cit., p. 171. 
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large amount of loafing one sees in all reformatory trades schools. 
I found far more industry in those shops where inmates had to 
keep up with power-driven machinery, as in Ohio and Indiana, 
than elsewhere; inmates working with such machines acquire, 
perforce, habits of industry which are to them no less important 
than skill. Experience coavincea me that a very large proportion 
of the inmat€8 are habitual idlers who prefer crime to industry. 
I am positive that the strongest motive that actuates many to 
industry in the trades schools is the desire to obtain favor with 
the officers, and to win promotion to be "trusties" as a step 
toward early release on parole. 

2. Somewhat related to the question of interest, is limited 
choice offered in most reformatories. In most trades in class 1 
above, this range is further restricted by lack of demand. Insti- 
tution maintenance requires only so many barbers, bakers, tailors, 
plumbers, and so on, and often there are no vacancies. In the 
great majority of instances, the young man must go to work at 
the trade or industry to which he is assigned. Also, many sub- 
jects are wholly unable to make their own choice wisely. In a 
recent report the Director of the Trades School at Elmira says : 

We are often asked the question, *'Has the inmate the privilege of 
selecting his tradef " Uj answer ii that his choice of a trade has weight 
onlj in BO far as it harmonizes with the course prescribed for him as 
determined hj the diagnosis of his case bj the management. Soon after 
his arrival at the reformatory, the prisoner has audience with the school 
director, who by close questioning is generally successful in 'finding ont 
the prisoner's specific deficiencies, after which plans are formulated for 
the treatment to be applied. In the course of bis catechetical investiga- 
tion there is usually revealed some phase, association, temperament or 
condition which leads to the selection of a trade. The determinative 
cause may be the inmate's predilection and choice, if supported hj a 
valid reason; it may be his previous trainiog and experience, or the pos- 
sibility of securing employment, or bis mental and physical adaptability. 
In a majority of instances, however, the prisoner expresses no preference 
for a particular trade; the nature of the employment of bis ancestors or 
other relatives, as well as his personal tendencies are influential in making 
for him a proper selection. The knowledge of the kinds of employment 
most likely to be obtainable in the city to which he will go when paroled 
or discharged, aids also in determiniag his trade assignment. In some 
instances a business roan, friendly to the family, may promise him a posi- 
tion upon release from the reformatory, and the particular vocation thus 
to be filled may determine the trade at which the subject is placed. 
Sometinea there is an entire abseueo of all diagnostic traces and there 
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can be discovered absolutely nothing of the determi nation Boug;ht. Still, 
it will be observed that the trades instruction mapped out for a pupil 
is fitted to his particular needs with heedfulness and exactitude." 

3. The time spent by inmateB in reformatories is too short 
to make thorough training possible. As shown in chapter 5, the 
great majority are kept for about a year. In that time, only the 
beginning processes of most trades may be taught. In the Wash- 
ington institution I had charge of the printing department. I 
found that in the course of ten to twelve months a young man 
could cover only part of an apprenticeship in composition. By 
keeping him steadily at it we could make of him a pretty good 
pressman — a much less skilled trade. I also studied the same 
problem in the tailor-shop. In a year a particularly bright and 
industrious young man could be taught to be a fair trousers-maker 
or vest-maker, or a good worker at cleaning and repairing. Only 
those who had had previous experience — usually in other correc- 
tive institutions — became competent coat-makera, and it was 
impossible to turn out competent cutters and drafters. 

In the Pennsylvania reformatory the inmates give more time 
daily to trades classes Ihan in any other I have seen. In his 
latest report the superintendent says: "Our trade school classes 
. . . offer an opportunity ... to lay the foundation for the learn- 
ing of one of quite a number of trades which are taught and 
which if followed on the outside would develop skilled workmen. 
It must be remembered in this connection that the length of time 
many of our inmates are confined is entirely too short to admit 
of their completing fully their trade.'"" 

The system of industrial training at Elmira is the result of 
the longest experience in developing such courses for delinquents, 
and covers more trades than are taught in 'any other reformatorj-. 
Results obtained there are at least representative. The follow- 
ing figures, taken from annual reports of the Director of Trades 
Schools in that institution for 1914 and 1915, show how prevalent 
the tendency is to send out young men who have only part of a 
training. 

"Report, 1913, p. 79. 
" Report, 1914, p. 8. 
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TABLRzg 

HeptembcrSOTlBli Brfiteinbu 30, ISIS 

Total Total 

Dumber Avcnce Gradii- Dumber Avenae Cndu- 

Tnda (tnietfd duM tnde itructed iUd« trada 

Barbering 100 47 12 122 46 6 

BookbindiDK. 62 25 ff 58 24 13 

Bra^oniUiiiig - 30 7 3t tO 

BriokUying , 186 73 1 188 72 

Cabinet and machine work 7S 24 1 51 26 1 

Carpentry 192 74 3 184 70 1 

Qothing cutting 36 13 3 28 11 1 

Frasco painting 4 10 

Hardwood finishing 46 17 

Honeshoeing 92 23 86 33 

Houaepointing 85 28 

Ironforging 79 28 86 24 

Machinist 134 46 131 49 

Molding 122 51 128 46 

Music, (band) 81 28 3 72 27 3 

Photography 11 5 U 4 

PUrtering 51 IS 49 22 

Humbing 115 43 108 46 

Printing 124 44 2 107 47 

Shoemaking 96 31 M 35 

Sign painting 60 21 

SteAmfittii^ 36 12 1 49 13 2 

Stenography, typewriting 49 14 4 38 13 

TaUoring 170 26 1 150 24 

Tinsmithing 71 27 83 29 

UphoUtering _61 _26 _72 _M 

Totals 2171 749 40 1828 697 27 

Names repeated 114 20 .... 66 16 

Total number of diflerent 

pupils" 2057 729 .„. 1762 681 

Mechanical drawing 1466 484 37 1358 42 55 

■Beports, 1914, p. 57; 1915, pp. 43, 44. 

A fundamental defect of the entire system is plainly shown 
in the right-hand columns of figures for each year, under the 
heading Qraduated in trade. No industrial school which brings 
so few of its pupils to graduation or complete knowledge of a 
trade as this indicates (not quite 2 per cent of the entire number 
instructed) is a success. These figures simply mean that the 
great majority of these young men obtain only the merest smat- 
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tering of knowledge regarding a trade. A youth whose mentality 
is below the average cannot leam any trade thoroughly by spend- 
ing two and one-half hours daily, five days per week at it in a 
trades school for a period of about sixteen months. Few of them 
actually spend as much time as that on a course. I have seen 
several ex-inmates of Elmira who were serving sentences in the 
Washington institution. They all seemed to have a superficial 
knowledge of the simpler processes of two or three callings, and 
were consequently industrial failures. At best, the young man 
of average mental ability and manual skill can cover only a few 
of the first steps in learning a trade by working in a shop part 
of each day for twelve to eighteeen months. Occasionally one 
who is particularly apt will make such rapid progress as to 
become fairly competent in that time, but such cases are excep- 
tional. Only in the rarest instances will young men acquire that 
mastery of an industry which gives the good workman pride in 
himself and contributes to his moral stamina. 

4. The "trusty" system of testing inmates' reliability, used 
in all reformatories, affects the length of time spent by many 
in industrial training. Inmates who prove industrious and 
reliable are after a few months promoted to be trusties. Such 
promotions are eagerly sought, since trusties enjoy the best posi- 
tions and largest liberties, and have the most opportunity to 
commend themselves to superior officers whose recommendations 
may influence their release on parole. Only trusties are allowed 
to go outside the walls and work on farms, gardens and institu- 
tional residences. "Trustyship" is in all instances a step toward 
parole, generally a necessary step. Since trusties are constantly 
going out on parole, the demand for reliable trusties always 
exceeds the supply — a condition that is increasing with the 
enlargement of farms and the growing emphasis on agriculture. 
As a result of this process, of the thirteen or fourteen months of 
their usual term, practically all inmates spend from two to four 
or five months at agricultural or other outside-the-wall occupa- 
tions, and not at training in a trade. 

5. Many subjects who arc mfnlally of low pradp arp unwilling 
to stick to any trade course lon^ enough to learn much aboiint it. 
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Delinquents of this class eonstaatty want to change their work. 
They have a childish iastability which makes it extremely 
difficult to keep them at one occupation till they ma8t«r any of 
its processes. In a study of 100 consecutive parole violators from 
£lmira, Christian found instability to be the reason why twenty- 
seven of this number failed to live up to their parole agreements, 
while of the entire number " thirty -eight held two jobs, fifteen 
held three jobs, seven held four jobs, and nine held more than 
this number of positions" during a few months, under parole 
supervision.*' I know from institutional experience that many 
make little or no progress in industrial training on account of 
their unwillingness to stick to one thing for any length of 
time.** 

6. Training received in penal institutions is identified in the 
minds of subjects with their downfall or with their having lost 
in the game of crime, so that many will not follow up any trade 
they may have learned there. I consider this psychological factor 
of great importance. The motivation of its working varies with 
the criminality of the subject, but the results are in most cases 
identical. Experienced young crooks, who have chosen careers 
of crime,** regard conviction and imprisonment as losses in the 
game they play with society. Delinquents of this type take trade 
instruction or labor as being part of such losses which they must 
pay. When released on parole they have no inclination to work 
at trades so learned, and if they serve out parole go back to the 
trade they like best — crime. The non-eriminal young man, more 
amenable to reform, is likely to get away from everything identi- 
fied or closely associated in his mind with the sting of penal 
servitude. He especially wishes to hide the fact that he has 
served a reformatory sentence, and will not follow the occupation 
learned there lest it may be discovered where he learned it. In 
my reformatory experience I noted that few subjects when 
released on parole work at trades they had studied in the institu- 
tion. I discussed the point with many, and invariably found 

"Beport, 1913, p. 68. 
"Healy, op. cit. p. 712. 

"New Jersey Report, 1913, p. 13; Michigan, 1914, p. 18; Healy, op. cit.', 
pp. 12S-129, 316-318, for remarktibJe proof aa result of hi9 studies. 
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they held one or the other viewpoints described above. In the 
study of parole violators quoted above, Dr. Christian found that 
of the hundred parole violators studied, only twenty-nine worked 
while on parole at the trades they had been taught. 

Industrial training in reformatories has not fully met the 
hopes of its advocates. If the abundance of human energy which 
they contain were applied to productive industries using modem 
factory methods of production, the results would be far better 
than at present. Modem productive processes require many 
industrious workmen of whom only moderate skill and intelli- 
gence are demanded. There is a constant demand for men as 
factory hands. The ordinary factory job is as much as most 
reformatory subjects have the intelligence to hold. Hence these 
institutions can best devote their efforts to turning out mill 
and factory operatives. 

Finally, the fundamental problem in reforming young delin- 
quents is not industrial, but ethical and moral. It is of far more 
importance that they acquire the will and determination to 
abstain from crime, than that they master industrial processes. 
The work of the world which does not call for skill must be done; 
and an industrious unskilled laborer whose moral principles 
impel him to obey law is of greater social value than either the 
finished or half made artisan who will not stick to any job and 
who is prone to crime. 
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CHAPTER XI 
TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE 

As shown in chapter III, all reformatories have farms and 
agriculture is an important industry among them. The economic 
importance of these farms as sources of food products is obvious. 
The belief that, if young delinquents were taught agriculture 
and induced to live in the country, much criminality would be 
overcome, and that institutional farms are the means of proving 
to delinquent youth the attractiveness of agriculture as an occu- 
pation, has found wide popular acceptance. There is, also, a 
general presumption that a principal feature of reformatories is 
the instruction of the inmates in agriculture. A great body of 
scientific facts and principles regarding agriculture is now avail- 
able in form suitable for instruction. The subject is being widely 
taught in colleges and high schools. Following the usual methods 
of giving such instruction, reformatories might reasonably be 
expected to utilize part of their farm lands for demonstration 
plots and gardens ; to give courses in agriculture running through 
the seasons of tillage, crop growing, harvesting and marketing ; to 
give courses in the care of animals, dairying, and the poultry 
husbandry ; and to supplement daily practice with class study. 

The following table gives the essential facts with respect to 
agriculture in reformatories r 

Lack of Development op Agricultural Education 

The farms of reformatories are used almost exclusively for 
production purposes, and there is constant demand for all the 
food-products that can be produced. Abundant man-help being 
always available, such farms can be brought up to the highest 
possible standard of production. As a means of agricultural 
training, however, aside from affording a certain amount of 
experience in farm work, the results are almost negligible. 
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ii 11 M lii iiJj u 

^8ute hi n hi ll^ii nil 1^1 

Colorado 132 490 200 Gndtutc of Sute Yes $7,50n 

Agri. CoVega 
Connecticut 157 496 390 Gnd. of SUte Yes 4.000 

Agri. CoUege 
niinoia 625 572 520 Practical farmer, No 17,115 

H. 8. Educ. 
Indiana 1100 80 15 No 775 

Iaw& 542 200 160 Student of Agri 8,600 

College 
Kansas 350 I2S0 1240 Practical farmer, No 17,400 

MaMachuaetts 843 308 128 21,875 

Michigan 55S 572 500 Practical farmer, short No 11,415 

courae in Agri. Col. 
Minnesota 467 1170 650 Practical farmer, com. Yes 18.600 

Bch. educ. 
NewJereey 483 350 300 Agriculture College Yes 28,735 

student 

New York 1350 500 430 Steward 6,155 

(Elmira) 
Ohio 1100 900 850 Crad. N.Y. State Yes 52,330 

Agric. College 
Pennsylvania 724 600 400 Practical fanner, com. No 3,600 

school education 
Washbgton 390 330 275 Practical farmer, com. No 6,975 

school education 
Wisconsin 423 350 125 Practical exp. and No 12,487 

study in Agric. Cot. 

Totals 9244 8138 6183 S217.562 

The main reason why agriciiltiiral training has thus far not 
been developed in reformatories is that no fnll eflfort to that end 
has thus far been made. Prison traditions, which largely shape 
methods of custody and means of training in reformatorie.s. have 
a good deal to do with this condition. While a few reformatory 
officers see the possibilities of agricultural education, the majority 
of those whom I have seen know practically nothing about it. 
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With the present large percentage of rank and file officers com- 
paratively ignorant and bound by old prison theories, a measure 
BO radical in theory and practice makes slow headway. Could 
all uneducated, unambitious, institutionalized overseers and 
time servers be eliminated, and their places filled by younger 
men of broader education and outlook, a change would be sure 
to occur. 

Other difficulties in the way of developing agricultural train- 
ing in reformatories at present are as follows: 

1. The majority of the inmates come from the cities. The 
futility of any attempt to "countrify" young men whose entire 
lives have been spent in the city has been well demonstrated. 
Almost invariably, the city boy who is placed on a farm during 
his period of parole hastens to the city in a very short time, 
whether he is given a chance or not. Parole officers agree that 
this is one fruitful cause of parole violation. The chief parole 
officer at Elmira assured me that it is useless to tiy and keep 
New York City youth among rural surroundings, and that he 
had given up the plan. A recent report of the Elmira institution 
publishes a number of letters with reference to young men who 
were succeeding on parole. These show that of forty-eight cases, 
only one concerns a young man successfully employed on a farm. 
The long days of farm work do not compare favorably in their 
estimate with the shorter and more regular hours of labor char- 
acteristic of city industries. On several occasions 1 aroused dis- 
cussions in reformatory school classes as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of anployment on a farm. The contrast between 
city employment in a factory or commercial establishment and 
farm labor as ordinarily managed, with its long, uncertain hours, 
low rates of wages, and "nowhere to go er nuttin' to see when 
your day's work is done," is sharp and distinctly unfavorable 
to farin work. In a class of about fifty, many could tell in detail 
of unsatisfactory experiences met with in trying to work among 
farmers. While some of these may have been illumined by 
imagination, they well withstood my questioning. 

2. Reformatory inmates are kept for too short terms to per- 
mit thorough courses in agriculture, and those who are assigned 
to farm work spend only a few months of their terms in trusty 
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Farm work does raise problems of custody. Many 
subjects will run at the first opportunity, especially those who 
have "hoboed it" all over the country, who have no natural 
ties that bind them anywhere, and feel as well off in one place 
as in auother. The trustworthiness of the majority must be 
tested by some months of experience within the walls. 

3. The fact that not much farm work can be carried on during 
the winter time affects agricultural training, especially in north- 
em states, where the winter season is long. Reformatory' inmates 
need to be kept busy every working day throughout the year, 
without regard to seasonal changes. All institution superin- 
tendents agree that this is one of the serious impediments to the 
complete application of agriculture to their problem. When 
stormy weather sets in and the ground becomes frozen, it is 
necessary to take a number of inmates off farm assitrnments 
connected with land tillage and the handling of crops, and to 
find some other form of employment for them. At the Kansas 
and Wisconsin institutions, broom factories are operated during 
the winter months as a means of seasonal alternation with farm 
work. 

4. Farmers as a class are unwilling to take chances with 
former inmates of corrective institutions. They especially mis- 
trust all j'oung men who have committed criminal offenses, re- 
gardless of their promises to live worthy lives. Also, the farmer's 
isolation makes such "help" more risky to him than it is to the 
city dweller. In trying to find work for young fellows who were 
about to be paroled, I secured good results among city manu- 
facturers and business men who do not take their employees 
into their homes, but found farmers invariably wary of the young 
men from a reformatory. 

The Possibilities of Aqriculture 

Strictly speaking, a discussion of the possibilities of agricul- 
ture has no place in the present study. It seems to me necessary, 
however, in order to evaluate present practices. The following 
are the principal advantages of agriculture as a reformatory 
industry : 
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1. Farm life is free from some forms of economic pressure, 
and frtan many temptations that abound and overcome youtli 
in the city. This applies particularly to those inmates who are 
mentally short, and for that reason can least withstand the stress 
and temptations of city life. When released on parole in the 
city they give way under the pressure of life conditions, commit 
more offenses, and are soon back in custody again. In his study 
of the causes of parole violation. Dr. Christian found that many 
"...seek the same environment which a short time before had 
brought disaster to them. It seems that the paroled prisoner 
does meet with obstacles when he endeavors to improve his social 
condition. It is so much easier to slide down than to climb up, 
and if he has no relatives or friends of the right sort, he surely 
stands in need of courage and humility of a calibre not possessed 
by the average paroled delinquent."*' 

Por all such who can be successfully trained in agriculture 
the farm offers a life and an environment which conduce to 
physical and moral health and subject their weak wills to a mini- 
mum of strain. I believe that if these weaklings were kept longer 
in detention than the average, and given thorough training in 
agriculture, the results would justify the effort. It is at least 
worth trying. Experience has proven that the majority of these 
weaklings are likely to fall and fall again in the city. It would 
be far better, even on an experimental basis, to try to habituate 
them to agriculture by longer terms on reformatory farms, than 
after short terms in reformatories to liberate them in an environ- 
ment which is so likely to undo all that may have been done for 
them." 

2. There is wide and increasing demand for farm workmen 
with some knowledge of scientific agriculture. The recent rise 
in the price of foodstuffs has increased both the values of farm 
products and the demand for men who know how to make the 
land produce its utmost. Willing and competent teamsters, 
dairymen, poultrymen, etc., can find steady work at fair wages 
in almost any populous part of the United States, and the 



" Chriatian, op. cit, p. 6. 

** Healy, op. cit., pp. 456-45S, 469-473, for interMting and snggeatii 
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chances for an ambitious and energetic man without capital to 
become comparatively independent are better in agriculture than 
in commerce. 

3. Agriculture is adaptable to tbe short term usually spent 
in reformatories. In from twelve to eighteen months of daily 
work, supplemented with a course of study, young men can 
learn a good deal about agriculture. They must stay at the 
institution day and night throughout their terms. They must 
work. They have time which may be systematically employed 
in study. There is a splendid body of literature available, in 
the form of agricultural bulletins, which from every standpoint 
are admirably adapted to institutional use, and which may be 
had for the asking. Daily contact with the laws of nature 
throi^h the study of growing plants and animals has great 
educational value. A better combination of circumstances and 
equipment for teaching young fellows to learn by work and 
study would be hard to imagine. 

4. Agricultural training and work can be made to assist in 
the development of "honor systems," One reason why reforma- 
tories have not been more successful is their ignoration of honor 
methods. The routine is too mandatory, the dependence for 
effective detention too much on walls and bars, and too little on 
developing the ability of the inmates to keep themselves within 
bounds. The instances noted in which agricultural work has 
been used to develop the sense of honor have convinced me that 
farm work gives tbe lai^est possible opportunities for extending 
conditional liberty and testing the subjects' trustworthiness. 
Inmates at work on remote parts of institution farms, often a 
mile and more away from walls and bars, have a measure of 
contact with the outside world which constantly encourages them 
to trust themselves — the first mark of being worthy of the trust 
of others. Some reports specifying concrete experiments are 
available. Two will be quoted. The warden of the Colorado 
institution, which is in a sparsely settled agricultural region, 
far from centers of population, reports: 
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except the farm manager. We had from eight to fifteen boj'i on this 
place all Bummer, unguarded with the eiception of the manager or over- 
seer, and without an eiif^ape. 

We let the boys work out on ranches after they have made good in 
the iDBtitatioQ, showing a willingneBs to work and proven to be trust- 
worthy. We have had twenty-eight out at one time working on different 
ranches, some at one dollar per day and others at a dollar and a quarter 
per day. These boys are wholly on their honor, and ordinarily are under 
no more restriction than a hired hand. Every one of them has made 
good. Id each case the understanding with the employer was that, 
should the boy fail to do his work properly, or in any other than a proper 
manner, he should be returned to the institution. 

These boys have earned over tl330. It is all turned into the office 
and placed to their credit. A boy not yet paroled haa helped to support 
his widowed mother and invalid sister from the wages he haa earned. 
Another boy has supported a widowed mother wholly, with the exception 
of Ave dollars a month which she received from the county in which she 
resides. Two others are each supporting a wife and two children from 
their wages. One boy nho earned about fifty dollars by cleaning irrigating 
ditches last spring, bought a ticket to his home in another state and had 
some money left. In many cases boys have been able to buy tickets to 
their homes in other states, where otherwise they would have been com- 
pelled either to remain away from home or beat their way on a railraad.*r 

The superintendent of the New Jersey institution, which is 
in the most populous part of the country, within about an 
hour's ride from New York aud Philadelphia, reports: 

Another of the new features put into operation this year is the estab- 
lishment of a competitive garden class. On a part of the grounds espec- 
ially prepared for that purpose plots of three-quarters of an acre each 
with a grass path lying between them were assigned to several inmates. 
They were given fertilizer and seeds for which they were charged, and 
on their own initiative and honor all summer long worked these pieces 
of ground, taming in their products to the institution, and this showed 
an average profit per inmate of t347.20. 

This method of an inmate having his own piece of ground and work- 
ing on it in an independent manner proved to be ideal, giving the in- 
mate a sense of ownership, a feeling of independence, a pride in seeing 
his plot look well, the stimulus of competition, and the influence of 
honor .... and appeared to be the most valuable method which we have 
yet been able to employ.** 

5. There are important economic reasons for emphasizing 
agriculture and agricultural education. Under the most favor- 
able conditions, these institutions can accomplish comparatively 

"Biennial report, 1914, p. 67. 
" Beport, 1»14, p. 12. 
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little by aay other productive industries to reimburse the states 
for their support. Any attempt to make prison labor productive 
arouses opposition from labor organizations. The effect of thi<! 
opposition is keenly felt in several reformatories, especially those 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. Both the contract 
and the piece-price systems of prison labor have been largely 
abolished. The field for the "state-use" system, using the 
products of such labor in state institutions, is limited. On the 
other hand, the production and sale of agricultural commodities 
arouses no opposition. By reason of their abundance of available 
labor, reformatories can advantageously produce the maximum 
output of agricultural products. In no better way can states 
partially compensate for the expense of reformatories than by 
developing the farms of these institutions to their maximum in 
area and productiveness. 

Further, it is difficult to keep an institutional dietary up to 
high standards of variety and nutrition. The range of staple 
foodstuffs is small, and the diet tends to be monotonous. Yet the 
food needs to be abundant and varied, since there is a better 
chance of improving and reforming well fed, young men than 
those whose daily food is meager or monotonous. In all reforma- 
tories with which I have personal acquaintance, the diet is nutri- 
tious and sufficient, though it sometimes lacks variety. The best 
possible means of varying from the standard beans, rice, gravy, 
hominy, stew and dried fruits is a farm to supply green 
vegetables, fresh fruits, and meat products. I noted superior 
dietaries in the Kansas and Ohio reformatories, where the best 
institution farms are maintained. 

The majority of cases of temporary sickness in reformatories 
are of stomach and bowel trouble, mainly constipation. In sev- 
eral institutions I have stood at the doctor's elbow when the daily 
line came up for treatment. Some drastic cathartic — castor oil 
or epsom salts — is ordered in the majority of cases. A daily diet 
abounding in green vegetables in season, and standard fruits 
and vegetables throughout the year, is the most effective means 
of correcting this condition. 

6. Agriculture is a good preventive of institutionalization, 
that moral and social helplessness and dependence characteristic 
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of reformatories. This condition is due to the monotonous, color- 
less daily life of any public institution where all duties and 
processes tend to become perfunctory and mechanical, and to the 
fact that institution life is so devoid of world interests. Agricul- 
ture, which touches many large interests, naturally operates 
against this tendency. It provides the means and the necessity 
of contact with the unyielding laws of nature, and if rightly 
taught, has much in it that can be made to enrich the lives of 
young fellows. Life in confinment does not tend to develop 
and quicken the imagination, but rather dwarfs it. Agriculture 
has great appeal to the imagination. I usually found reforma- 
tory subjects responsive to all kinds of scientific information and 
their interest easy to arouse by the presentation and discussion 
of scientific truths. The study of agriculture brings men in 
contact with the larger and simpler' aspects of every branch of 
science in such a way as to make it a great stimulant to further 
inquiry. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DISCIPLINE: MORAL TRAINING 

Effective discipline is of first importance in reformatories. 
All the inmates have conspicuously failed to regulate their 
behavior while free; many of them are mentally incompetent; 
some are so criminal that they cannot respect the rights of others 
either when in freedom or in custody. To control their conduct 
and maintain good order and steady routine, certain rules must 
be enforced at all times with even-handed justice, and in all 
cases of their deliberate infraction the penalty indicted executed 
with vigor and firmness. Brom the standpoint of the reforma- 
tory's educational purpose, however, the chief aim of discipline 
is the cultivation of self-mastery. The means of discipline must 
impel or inspire the inmates to seek right standards of conduct 
for their own good. The well disciplined man does not commit 
crime. The fundamental object of reformatories is to give moral 
and social training to persons who have signally failed to control 
themselves, so that they may be relied upon to live within the 
law. The result desired is their obedience to right principles for 
right's sake and for their own sake. Right conduct must be 
identified with their self-interest. The criminal lacks this morai 
viewpoint. 

The Grading System 

The grading system, the fundamental feature of reformatory 
discipline, classifies inmates into grades, based on their record 
in conduct and demeanor. The method has prevailed throughout 
the history of reformatories. The following account of the first 
grading system is taken from the report of the Elmlra institution 
for 1878 : 

There are three grailea of men, having ilifferent privileges accordinK 
to their gruite. They are separated at night, but the necessities of the 
H<'liool H[i<) of the inilustries bring them together iluring these exercise*. 

Men of the third dcgrtf are to ot'cupy a neparate division of cells or 
rooms to be meagerly furnished. They will be elothetl in a ilistinctive 
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dresa of plain giey; the hkir will be closely trimmed aod the beard en- 
tirelj removed. Their food will be of the plaiaest prison fare, anit served 
in the cells. The discipline will be strict, and strictly enforired. They 
wiU not eorrespoDil with relatives or friends, and will have the least of 
privileges in other respects. Bad conduct in this grade may subject the 
offender to be clothed in the State prison striped clothes, to eonflnement 
in secluaion and at hard labor or other penalty, or he may be removed 
to one of the State prisons. 

Men in the leeond grade will have better rooms, better clothini^, the 
beard will be trimmed (not shaved); the hair may be worn more like 
that of citizens; they will have more and better food served at tables; 
may write and receive letters, etc. Bad conduct in this grade may send 
one to the third grade with all its liabilities. 

Men in the firtt grade will occupy the north wing extension; will be 
differently clothed; may wear the beard and hair at will; will hove a 
still better dietary served in a separate dining-room; still freer inter- 
course with friends and each other, and may be admitted to the recep- 
tion room, the reading rooms, the assembly rooms and other opportunities 
for special oral instruction. Men in this grade may be employed in 
responsible service. From this grade oHly will men be paroled or released. 
Bad conduct here may subject the offender to transfer to either grade or 
other penalty. 

Three months' perfect conduct in the third grade secures admission to 
the second grade. Six months in the second grade will secure admission 
to the first grade, from which men will be chosen from time to time to be 
paroled or released. 

The standard of conduct entitling prisoners to promotion from one 
grade to another is designed to be not only satisfactory as relates to 
good order and the di^icipline of the reformatory generally, but also to 
induce habits opposed to those of the criminal cast of character. There- 
fore, it is tnaile to embrace, first, the general demeanor, the moral, social, 
and economic features of it; second, the industrious habit, whether forced, 
assisted or voluntarily diligent and what degree of effective results, and 
third, the interest in books and study, together with the progress in edu- 
cation actually made. Of course, in finally determining the date of 
parole or absolute release, the impressions of those brought constantly in 
contact with the prisoner will be sought in addition to any systematic 
records, and the prisoners' examination by the managers. 

It scarcely needs to be said further that the efficiency of this or any 
system for the reformation of prisoners must depend much upon the wis- 
dom and skill with which it is administered, so that the best results can 
only be reached after considerable experience, but at present, there are 
indubitable indications that the system is well based; one of the most 
satisfactory of which is to be found in the hearty accord of the prisoners 
with the administration in the plana anri purposes relating to them and 
their welfare." 

This system of classifying inmates on the basis of their eon- 
duct record is used in all reformatories. In all except the 
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Pennsylvania reformatory there are three grades; in that 
institution a fourth grade is established. The iamate's grade 
determines his privileges. The first grade is always the highest, 
and membership therein carries the most privileges. Inmates are 
invariably placed in the second grade when received. If their 
conduct is satisfactory for a given period, usually six months, 
they are automatically promoted from the second to the first 
grade. To illustrate, the rules of the Wisconsin institution pro- 
vide: "On entering the institution, inmates are placed in the 
Second or Middle Grade. They will be promoted to the First 
Orade when their markings reach a total of 850 credit marks for 
the preceding six months, A perfect record for the first five 
months may secure to an inmate promotion to the First Grade 
as a special reward for good conduct." 

Demotion to the third grade is inflicted as a punishment for 
such violations of the rules as attempting to escape, assaulting 
fellow inmates or officers, and any other form of gross miscon- 
duct which in the superintendent's judgment warrants such 
demotion. When demoted to the third or lowest conduct grade, 
inmates can only regain second-grade standing by good conduct 
for a period which is stipulated at the time of demotion, reduc- 
tion in rank being imposed as a sentence. After regaining second- 
grade rating they usually remain in that grade for six months 
before being promoted to the first grade. In no instance are 
inmates admitted to parole from any other than the first grade. 

An inmate's grade is shown by his uniform. In the Wash- 
ington institution, inmates in the third grade wear gray uni- 
forms; those in the first and second grades, blue uniforms. In 
the Colorado institutions, third grade inmates and those just 
returned for violation of parole wear prison stripes. At Elmira 
there are three types of uniform worn, each indicating the grade 
of the inmate. In some institutions grades are denoted by dis- 
tinguishing badges as well as by uniforms. These marks to 
indicate rank have a stimulating influence. The third-grade 
uniforms in the Washington institution are recognized as badges 
of marked dispraci'. Tnmatrs ari^ eager to get rid of them and 
to allow tlieir hair In •zrmv Intip. as tliey are obliged to wear it 
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closely cropped while in the third grade. The latter practice, it 
may be added, is not general except for sanitary reasons when 
subjects are first admitted ; then their heads are cropped and given 
a scmbbing to prevent their bringing vermin into the institution. 
Ordinarily young men are delivered to reformatories from 
county jails ; many of the latter being poorly kept and infested 
with vermin, reformatories must take full precautions in this 
respect. 

While not a perfect means of stimulating impulses to right 
conduct, the grading system has much to commend it. If admin- 
istered with even-handed justice and fairness, it has the whole- 
some effect of democratizing the inmates and giving all an equal 
means of improving their institutional status. Like any other 
aspect of routine, the method is subject to abuse by the wary, 
"institution- wise" young fellow, in whose case regular obedience 
to the rules may not mean any sincere intention to mend his ways 
permanently. Of all devices for testing the capacity of delin- 
quents to live well ordered lives while in custody, and of reward- 
ing right conduct under restraint, the grading system has best 
borne the test of usage. 



The Regulation op Conduct 

The chief means of regulating conduct in reformatories are 
sets of rules, and systems of penalties and punishments. la 
each institution the rules are published in small books, copies 
of which are supplied inmates on admission, with instructions to 
learn and obey them. These rules vary little. The first set, 
developed at Elmira in accordance with Brockway's theories, 
prescribed in great detail the requirements of prison conduct, 
as well as penalties for infractions. Each reformatory estab- 
lished since has copied most of the Elmira rules and made a few 
additions. They all presume to regulate most minutely the daily 
walk, conversation, deportment and application of the inmate. 
It is not necessary to present a survey of them all. The rules 
of Indiana Reformatory being typical, an account of their pro- 
visions will serve present purposes. 
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The rules of Indiana Reformatory fill three small books. In 
the first are given in detail the regulations governing grades of 
inmates within the institution. The second contains thirty-eight 
pages of minute rules governing the officers of the reformatorj. 
The third, containing sixteen pages of closely printed matter, 
prescribes and explains minutely the rules governing inmates. 
These are subdivided into: (1) Rules setting forth inmates' 
relation to the institution; (2) general rules dealing with the 
rights of inmates, their industry, conversation, rising and going 
to bed, bodily posture while moving about the institution, table 
manners, demeanor in the presence of officers, guilty knowledge 
of violations by other inmates, provocations, profanity, school 
attendance, carrying knives, condition of clothing, etc., etc.; (3) 
writing privileges, prescribing to whom an inmate may write and 
about what he may write; (4) visiting privileges, prescribing 
from whom and for how long visits may be received, frequency 
of visits, and the nature of the conversation during such inter 
views; {5) newspapers, magazines and periodicals, prescribing 
in detail the kind of periodical matter an inmate may receive; 
(6) classification of offenses, in which are included twelve 
"neglects," sixteen "delinquencies," and twenty-one "mis- 
demeanors," the latter being discussed at length; (7) grade 
rules, in which the sj'stem of grading is explained; (8) ndes 
governing promotion, wherein the method of advancement from 
one grade to another is minutely set forth, also the causes for 
demotion; (9) rules governing parole, in which the conditions 
of admission to parole are discussed in detail and the inmate is 
strongly urged to make "an honest and full confession" of his 
previous career; and finally, half a page of advisory suggestions 
are offered, which include general moralizations on good-conduct 
omitted from the body of the rules. 

This minute regulation of conduct is measurably necessitated 
by the compactness of the institution community, which makes 
detailed description more necessary than it is among the ordinary 
surroundings of life. Also, the low average mental and moral 
standards of all delinquents make detailed regulation advisable. 
It is almost impossible to adopt for such a community the ideal 
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plan -of having one rule: "Do right." Many members of the 
community lack both the mental acumen to discern the right, 
and the moral will to act according to their best judgment. 

On the other hand, detailed regulation has obvious weak- 
nesses. It creates a regimen of artificial requirements, based on 
rules and not on conscience. If the rules are strictly enforced, 
there is much repression of spontaneous activity, which does 
not contribute to genuine development of character. In many 
instances, after release from the institution the impulse of 
inmates to "have their Sing" is overpowering and results dis- 
astrously. Within the reformatory, too, the multiplication of 
rules increases the chances of their being evaded or disregarded. 
Each officer charged with their enforcement tends to become 
both lawyer and judge. Ignorant and petty officers incline to 
pusillanimous hair-splitting of legal provisions. Chances to 
wink at petty infractions of rules are increased as regulations 
are multiplied in minutely detailed provisions. Crafty, institu- 
tion-raised boys can take advantage of the multiplicity of rules, 
and make them ineffective. 



Forms op Punishment 

As suggested, the majority of penalties for violating in- 
stitution rules consist of the denial of privileges and the 
prolongation of custody. For more serious violations of rules, 
inmates are locked in solitary confinement in bare, dark or 
dimly lighted cells, without bedding or furniture, usually on a. 
bread -and -water diet for from a few hours to a week. The 
duration of short incarcerations is prescribed; that of longer 
ones is determined by the attitude of the culprit, an oificer vis- 
iting him at stated periods to "see how he feels about it." Con- 
fessions of guilt, assurances of contrition and promises of better 
behavior have influence in securing release. I have not obtained 
either definite admissions or evidence of corporal punishment, 
though suspecting its semi-official or non-official application in 
two reformatories. Old officers at the Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and New York reformatories deplore their being denied the 
privilege of using the stick. Brockway employed and advocated 
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corporal punishmeat in his day (1876-1901) at Elmira."" Albert 
Garvin, superintendent at Cheshire, Connecticut, and Prank 
Moore at Eahway, New Jersey, radically oppose it. Ex-inmates 
of three reformatories have insisted to me that the inmates were 
beaten by officers within recent years, I would not accept their 
statements without corroboration. In the parag:raphs that fol- 
low, punitive measures in those reformatories which I have seen 
are briefly described : 

Washington State Reformatory : Solitary confinement in bare, 
lighted cells for from one to seven days, usually on bread and 
water diet, was employed. The diet was usually modified in 
cases of longer confinement. No corporal punishment was used. 

Colorado State Eeformatory : Solitary confinement in a per- 
fectly dark cell on a diet of bread and water and without any 
other bedding than a blanket on a cement floor is the most 
humiliating and discomforting form of punishment employed, 
I saw two boys sent to such cells for getting into a fight during 
the progress of a basket-ball game. 

Kansas State Industrial Reformatory: Solitary confinement 
on a diet of bread and water, denial of privileges and prolonga- 
tion of term are used. For many offenses inmates are handcuffed 
to the doors of their cells from two to six hours. The inmate is 
required to stand up to his cell door, putting his hands between 
the bars. The handcuffs are then slipped over his wrists, making 
it impossible for him to withdraw his hands. The method 
resembles the medieval stocks, save that the offenders are not 
where an unpitying public can humiliate them by glorj-ing in 
their misfortune. 

Indiana Reformatory: The cells for solitary confinement are 
not dark. Inmates so incarcerated are given ordinarj- fare and 
not subjected lo physical discomfort caused by humiliatine 
devices. The correction cells are in the hospital building, 
removed from the cell blocks. The principal object of solitary' 
confinement is to give offenders good opportunities for intro- 
spection and contrition, 

Ohio State Reformatory: Solitary confinement of two degrees 
is employed. For offenses of one degree inmates are incarcerated 

" Brockway, op. cit., pp. 234, 330, 344. 
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in dimly lighted, bare cells. For more serious offenses they are 
placed iiL cages, semicircular in shape, fastened to the inside of 
the cell door, just large enough for a man to stand and turn 
around it. I saw one inmate who had been "caged" for a few 
hours. It was impossible to see how any good could have been 
accomplished by the treatment. He was manifestly of a low 
mentality, not to be depended upon to obey rules, and incapable 
of responding favorably to that or any other form of punishment. 
After a short period in the cage, he was utterly sullen and 
rebellious, made more criminal than reformed by this punish- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory: There are four con- 
duct grades. Only the first grade inmates eat in the dining room. 
Inmates in all other grades have their meals brought to them in 
their cells in the old prison style. Each eats his portion alone in 
silence. This *'feeding-the-animals" process is wrong, since many 
inmates need training in table manners. The cells for solitary 
confinement are absolutely dark. When I stepped inside one 
and pulled the door shut, it was impossible to see the hand at 
arm's length. Each dungeon has an iron ring fastened to the 
back wall. For more severe types of offenses inmates are hand- 
cufi^ed to these rings, which requires them to stand in one position, 
with their hands hung up about on a level with their faces. In 
one cell a steel bar about four feet long is fastened to the wall, 
one end being about eighteen inches, the other about three feet 
above the floor. Just under this bar is a hard wooden bench. 
The purpose of this arrangement is to enable the culprit to He 
down over night while his hands are handcuffed to the bar. It 
is a medieval s>'stem of punishment, altogether reprehensible, 
well calculated to make young victims resentful and antisocial. 

New Jersey State Reformatory : Solitary confinement in dark 
cells is not used. The punishment cells are located on the highest 
row in one of the cell wings. For serious violations of the rules, 
the inmates are locked up in these cells, and denied all privileges 
of communication. They are given reasonable comforts, includ- 
ing proper diet and a bed. They may be committed to one of 
these cells long enough to enable them to become contrite, with- 
out being made resentful by cruelty. Experienced institution 
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officers there agreed that this method of punishment accom- 
plished the desired results far better than had ever been obtained 
by solitary confinement in dark cells. 

New York State Reformatory, Elmira : A detailed ^'stem of 
prolonging terms of custody, and denial of privileges, is em- 
ployed. Solitary confinement in bare, dark cells on a diet of 
bread and water is inflicted for grave infractions of rules. 

These data make it clear that the chief object of the disci- 
plinary systems of the various reformatories is to maintain att 
orderly institutional r^ime. Discipline is identified with safe 
custody and good order ; the underlying principle is that through 
being required to obey firm, detailed institutional regulation for 
a certain time, the young delinquent will become able and willing 
to regulate his own conduct when given his freedom. 

The great majority of penalties infiicted consist of the denial 
of privileges, and the addition of days to the minimum time 
which they must serve before becoming eligible to parole. Since 
every inmate desires more than anything else to get awar 
from the institution, the latter form of penalty is most effective. 
It is unfortunate that the "dark-dungeon-on-bread-and-water" 
feature, inherited from medieval prison administration, which 
aimed at punishment only, has come down to the modem reform- 
atory. The common argument in defense of this method is that 
inmates know that they need never be put in solitary confinement 
so long as they deport themselves properly. They are as a rule 
allowed a good deal of leeway in this respect. I have known 
many instances of commitment to solitary "correction cells," 
and the majority of the inmates so punished were of the lowest 
mental type. Many were unfortunates who were mentally and 
morally incapable of controlling themselves under trj-ing provo- 
cation, or of resisting pressing temptations. For them the 
dungeon method accomplishes no earthly good, but usually makes 
them worse. Their introspections while so incarcerated are 
morbid and rebellious. It is notorious among the inmates that 
many give themselves over to debauches of masturbation when 
"doing time in the hole." Manacling the hands to the cell doors 
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in Kansas, and to rings in the cell walls in Pennsylvania was 
defended by officers on the ground that masturbation was thereby 
prevented. 

Some method of depriving a refractory inmate of the ordi- 
nary privileges of the institution is desirable. That employed 
by the New Jersey institution impressed me as the best. Prom 
the correctioD cell there, the inmate looks out through the cell- 
block windows on as fair a prospect as the institution offers. 
He is in direct custody of a special officer, but may commune 
with himself only. He is not stimulated to rebellion, nor given 
a justifiable grudge against anyone on account of discomforts or 
pain. There is nothing to prevent him from coming to a realizing 
sense of his folly, which conduces to repentance. The institution 
records show that there are fewer commitments to the correction 
cells at Rahway than in those institutions where dungeons are 
maintained, estimated on the basis of population. The New 
Jersey method is better than the Indiana method in one respect — 
there is nothing to prevent self-abuse in the correction cells of 
the latter institution, whereas that evil is prevented in New 
Jersey by the presence of an officer. 

MoBAL Training 

It may be said that moral training is the chief object of 
reformatories. Certainly their ultimate end is to make the 
inmates able and willing to live moral, law-abiding lives. In 
every reformatory the giving of instruction in morals is the 
chief function of the chaplain and a duty of the school depart- 
ment. It is generally required that all officers shall be competent 
moral exemplars to the inmates. In the following paragraphs 
are given the principal features of instruction in morals in the 
reformatories I have seen. 

In the Colorado State Reformatory a chaplain is employed, 
who gives some systematic moral and religious instruction. The 
head of the school department was not a man capable of inculcat- 
ing good moral ideals either by precept or example. The moral 
influence of many of the guards was not good. 
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At the Kansas institution the chaplain, who was also super- 
intendent of schools, was in charge of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. He had secured the helpful services of good men and 
women in tiie community, who did much in the way of giving 
moral instruction and of encouraging the inmates to right living 
by their presence and example. The moral influence of the 
school department at that time was hampered by some indolent 
and incompetent teachers, but, in general, moral instruction 
was well oi^anized. 

At the Indiana institution a vigorous effort is made to give 
moral training. This whole division of the work, including the 
chaplain 's activity, the schools and entertainments, is under the 
direction of the head of the department of research. Courses in 
ethics were tai^ht in the school department; the chaplain, a 
graduate from the department of sociol<%y of a leading univer- 
sity, made his service as much moral and social as religious ; the 
evening entertainments, moving picture shows, etc., were so 
organized and arranged as to impart lessons in ethics. I saw 
one moving picture while there. It was a rather common melo- 
drama with a good many morbid features and not wholly influen- 
tial for good. During the great floods in the Ohio Valley in 
February, 1913, an incident occurred at Jeffersonville that is 
worth noting in this connection. The river overflowed its banks 
and threatened to destroy much of the city. Under the superin 
tendent's direction a lai^ number of inmates were taken to 
the threatened district. By dint of the hardest effort and under 
exposure to wet and cold, they built a long levee or dike, and 
kept the waters back. Had the city been inundated, the reforma- 
tory would have been also, and the hasty moving of its popula- 
tion to some place of safety could not have failed to furnish 
many excellent opportunities for escape. Hence it was to their 
selfish interests to let the flood threaten the institution. Instead, 
they rendered an inestimable service to the conmiunity which 
could not be said to owe them anything, and then quietly went 
back to their cells. They were rewarded, as young fellows 
apL-iistomcd to prisim fare mifrht well be, with a siihstantial 
ban(|iiPt hy llip citizens. It was a vahiaMe moral lesMiii linth to 
t)u- fjivi-rs and to tlic n'cipii-iits. 
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Id the institution at Mansfield, Ohio, instruction in morals 
is under the direction of the chaplain. One useful feature of 
their work is a School of Ethics, consisting of frequent meetings 
at which the inmates discuss every day ethical problems. These 
discussions are of intellectual value and the method of ethicid 
development such as to give good results. 

At Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, some instruction in morals is 
given by the chaplain, by the superintendent of schools, and by 
the director of physical education, who received his training in 
the Young Men's Christian Association. The teaching was 
systematic and didactic. In common with other features of 
that institution, it impressed me as being rather lifeless. The 
military sj-stem la relied upon to cooperate in moral instruction, 
and places great emphasis on the principle of unquestioning 
obedience. 

The reformatory at Rahway, New Jersey, lays much emphasis 
on moral training. All officers are appointed chiefly on the 
basis of their good moral influence among the inmates. The 
moral aspects of all subjects taught in the school are emphasized, 
the moving picture and stereopticon being used as adjuncts to 
giving sound moral instruction. Both the Protestant and the 
Catholic chaplain cooperated to make the moral aspects of all the 
institution's work effective. The Director of the Parole Depart- 
ment, through frequent meetings of paroled inmates, succeeded 
in carrying sound moral influences into their lives after they 
had left the reformatory. In addition, an oi^anization among 
the inmates helps them to promote good morals among their 
number, as indicated by the following, quoted from their latest 
report: 

One of the new features of the year has been the adoption of a plan 
of self-government. During the summer just passed there was organised 
a council composed of thirty of the inmates elected by the inmates them- 
Belvea. The duty of this council is to assist in the discipline of the in- 
stitution. They give particular attention to keeping order in the tiers, 
and to suppressing conversation with regard to crime and to preventing 
profanity. They have elected their own president and secretary, and 
meet twice a week. All new inmates after they have been addressed by 
the Superintendent are taken into the council meeting and are given 
advice by the President of the Council as to how they may best conduct 
themselves while in the Reformatory and as to what is the spirit of the 
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inm&t«i Bod the desire of the council to lend them help whenovar it can. 
The power haa been given to the eoaneil to deprive ianmtM whose infln- 
enee is harmf at from the privilege* of the yard and from •ntartainmenU, 
but not to administer anj form of punishment.io' 

At Elmira, New York, system&tic instruction in moral prin- 
ciples and ethics has always been made a part of the regular 
school course, and a chief feature of the work of the chaplains. 
There are three of the latter: one ministers to young fellows 
of Protestant antecedents and preferences ; one to those who are 
at least nominally Catholics; and the third to those who are 
Hebrews. The chaplains coordinate their work with that of the 
School of Letters by teaching the classes in ethics, civics and 
economies. Mr. Brockway early in his career introduced the 
principle of having an attractive chapel, and using it to accom- 
plish the best possible results ; and the chapel has always played 
an important part at Elmira. With the development of the 
institution, new inventions for illustrative purposes, such as the 
stereopticon and more recently the cinematograph, as well as 
inspirational lectures by competent men, have been brought to 
the service of moral instruction. 

During my connection with the Washington institution, 
strong effort was made by the administration to promote moral 
training. High moral qualifications were required of officers of 
every rank ; moral dereliction on the part of any officer brought 
about his summary dismissal. The chaplain was charged with 
the duty of giving moral instruction, and he and the director 
of education were required to coordinate their work. The value 
of personal interviews between the men and the principal officera 
on the staff was emphasized. The Brotherhood, an inmate organ- 
ization, held weekly meetings when questions of ethical import 
were freely discussed. These meetings were always attended 
by the chaplain or the educational director, and were often most 
valuable. The system was, on the whole, an excellent one and 
only suffered from circumstances over which the administration 
had no control, owing to the early stages of development of the 
institution. 

'" Report, 1914, p, 10. 
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Conclusions 

The facts brought out ia this study point to the following 
conclusions : 

1. Our American state reformatories are correctional institu- 
tions of a distinct type, in that they combine the functions of 
prisons and of schools. They represent a propaganda, a move- 
ment in prison reform which had its inception about 1865 and 
has continued to the present. They are established on the dual 
principle that delinquents aged from sixteen to thirty years may 
be reformed by educational means, and that physical restraint is 
necessary and justifiable to keep such delinquents in custody while 
they are being given reformatory treatment. The laws creating 
these institutions, which may be said to epitomize the history of 
legislation on prison reform in fifteen states for thirty-three 
years (1876-1909), stress literary and moral education, trades 
instruction and industry as means of reformation. In execution 
of these laws the states have built prisons and provided them 
with schools, shops, farms and other material equipment and 
staffs of officers of instruction and supervision, sufficient in 
number to carry out their custodial and educational purpose. 

2. For the successful administration of reformatories, officers 
of intelligence, skill, integrity and high moral character are more 
necessary than laws or institutional equipment. Consistent 
effort has been made to secure such men, yet more attention has 
been given to organizing ataSts of officers qualified to carry out 
the custodial purposes (and paid on this basis] than to obtaining 
the services of men thoroughly competent to perform the educa- 
tional duties involved. These duties are exceedingly difficult, 
because of the age, mental limitations and social predicament 
of the inmates. This insufficient emphasis on educational 
qualifications has been due partly to traditions which identify 
reformatory treatment with ordinary penal servitude, partly to 
the influence of partisan politics and partly to a failure in 
practice to recognize fully the difficult nature of the educational 
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processes involved. The majority of the men who are trying to 
achieve the reformation of delinquents by educational means in 
reformatories are wholly ignorant of the deeper aspects of their 
work. These conditions seriously limit the correctional value 
of reformatories. 

3. Since the institutional environment is strictly that of a 
prison, the capacity of the reformatory to stimulate young men 
to self-improvement by education is limited because such sur- 
roundings are not conducive to that interest in labor or study 
which is essential to all education. The reformatory is hampered 
by its paradox of assuming to uplift men while surrounding 
them with walls, bars, restraint and armed guards, which custom 
and tradition have established as degrading. 

4. Reformatories represent an attempt to individualize cor- 
rection to the utmost degree, by giving each inmate the oppor- 
tunity to reduce his term in custody to an accepted minimum, 
and making his release on parole dependent on his response to 
reformatory treatment rather than on the nature of his offense. 
Instead of paying a debt or expiating a crime against the state, 
he is assumed to be seeking his own improvement by study, labor 
and good behavior to the end that he will become a reputable 
citizen. The practice is, however, to standardize the term of 
custody to about one year, and to make good behavior in the 
artificial environment of a prison the criterion of reformation. 
For these reasons reformatory treatment suffers from the in- 
mate's tendency to mere time serving, and accepts a term too 
short to admit of carrying out the educational process involved. 

5. A marked change has taken place during the history of 
the reformatory movement with respect to the human material 
which they receive. They were originally presumed to receive 
young men convicted of their first felonies, and highly reform- 
able because of their youth and non-habituation to crime. These 
conditions doubtless held true as regarded the large majority 
of reformatory inmates during earlier stages of the movement. 
They still hold true as regards some inmates. During the past 
decade or iiiorL', however, probation and court parole have bpen 
uxti'ndwl to lar^i' niuiibiTs of (irlimniciUs wiio \WT<i formorly 
sent ti) prison ; and tlic iiidicatious are tliat mental defect is more 
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prev&Ient among the criminal element than formerly. For these 
reasons the work of the reformatory is becoming much more 
difficult, and their effectiveness has been palpably reduced. 
An increasing proportion of the inmates are either confirmed 
criminals despite their youth, or are hopeless because of mental 
defects. Many reformatories now receive the residuum, on whom 
probation or other institutional treatment has been tried in vain. 
These conditions seriously affect possibilities of reformation, and 
cause the utter waste of much educational effort. 

6. The lack of means for investigating the past careers of 
their inmates hampers reformatories. They are too dependent 
on court reports and the subjects' accounts of themselves. Courts 
are not agencies of investigation, and cannot be relied on to 
render this type of service ; and the inmates are unable or 
unwilling to give complete and true histories of themselves. 
Reformatory reports are therefore inadequate, un-uniform and 
not wholly reliable. They demonstrate our great need in penal 
and judicial administration both of better means of investigating 
the causes of crime and of giving the public true and complete 
reports of institutions supported by taxation. Too many reports 
as now published are campaign documents, intended to appeal 
to public prejudice in local campaigns for legislative support. 
The attempt to individualize treatment of the criminal which 
reformatories represent, demands complete study of the indi- 
vidual delinquent and accurate presentation of the facts. 

7. For a similar reason it is impossible to tell how effective 
reformatory treatment is. Most of these institutions can tell, 
though not all of them do in their reports, how many of their 
inmates fulfil their parole agreements acceptably and obtain 
final discharges. These vary from 65 to 90 per cent of those 
paroled. We are practically without records of permanent 
results, and are wholly unable to tell how many ex-inmates of 
reformatories continue law-abiding careers, and how many lapse 
into crime after having been discharged from parole. 

8. As regards the actual training and education given by 
reformatories, the following conditions obtain: 

a. The medical treatment and physical training are in the 
main satisfactory and accomplish their purpose, that of bringing 
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to a fair state of physical soundness all inmates except those who 
are iocorably crippled or diseased. The valne of play is not 
adequately recognized. 

b. The literary edueaticm given in reformatories is helpful 
to those who are very ignorant, but with a few ezceptions ill 
designed for many to whom it is given. It follows too cloself 
the conmioD school course of stady for children that has pre- 
viously been tried on the same persons but did not make good 
citizens of theoL 

c. Much of the industrial training given is excellent, and 
contributes to the acquisition of skill, industrial competeuce, 
and habits of industry. It is seriously limited in value, however, 
by the large degree in which it is affected by institution routine, 
and the short term spent by inmates in any industry. It is 
impossible to tell how many inmates Buccessfully pursue trades 
that they b^an to learn in reformatories. The indications are 
that not many do, which implies that much of the industrial 
training is wasted exoept in so far as it inculcates habits of 
industry. 

d. The agricultural operations and labor result to the great 
advantage of the institutions through the production of food- 
stuffs. They do not result largely to the training of the inmates, 
however, since there is too little attempt to teach agriculture 
systematically, the inmates spend too short periods on the farms, 
and too few of them may be persuaded to follow agriculture. 

e. The disciplinary methods employed, while in the main not 
unjust, are so largely the traditional methods of prison punish- 
ment as to be out of keeping with the purpose of a reformatory. 
They contribute more to institutional good order and routinism 
than to imparting self-control to the inmates. 

/. Most of the moral training given is religious instruction 
of the conventional kind and is less effective than that which is 
incidental and due to the good example set by those officers 
who are men of high character. 
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